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Moſt Reverend Father in GOD 


= 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Gz.act, 
75 57 NE, who appeared for the Church in time 
G E ok her greateſt Danger, briskly defended her 
8 Doctrines againſt the daring Aſſaults of her 
CN 


a Synagogue for God, where 


found a Synagogue for 


well 


4 a 


we moſt virulent 4 took care to erect 


— 
Satan : And One, whoſe Life has all along been one 
continued Sermon againſt Vice and Immorality, does 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
well deſerve: to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of 
ſuch. an One at the Helm of this National Church, 
did not only proclaim. the Ro V iſdom in making 
that prudent Choice; but did alſo prognoſticate to 
the Church herſelf what ſhe has-ſeerr already” come 
to paſs : Even thoſe wiſhed for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which by the care of ſuch an 
Able, Watchful Pilot, ſhe has, thanks to Heaven, 
hitherto enjoyed. This mighty Bleſſing [moſt Reve- 
rend Father] we owe, under the Auſpicious Provi- 
dence of God, to your Grace's excellent Management 
of Things. And, as it were not enough to influence 
and govern the, Ztabliſhed Church at home, your 
Grace takes alſo care to enlarge her Bounds, and the 
number of her Members abroad. Bleſſed be God, our 
implacable Adverſaries can no longer upbraid us with 
a ſupine Neglect of our Heathen American Neighbours, 
In their Spiritual Concerns.” We may now boaſt of 
a ſettled Society. de propaganda Fide as well as they: 
and hope to bring over, in proceſs of time, good 
ſtore of real Converts to the Truth in lieu of the many 


pretended Ones of theirs. That moſt venerable Socie- 


ty, as it, conſiſts of a conſiderable number of ex- 
cellent Perſons both in Church and State, ſo it is ſin- 
gularly happy in having the Benefit of your Grace's 


ready Advice and Miſtance upon all Occaſions. You 


are indeed the main Spring, that animates that rudy 
Chriſtian Body, and it is your extraordinary Zeal for 
the Cauſe of Chriſt, that gives Life and Vigour to her 


many great Deſigns. 


Upon which Account it is, that I preſume to lay 
at your Grace's Feet this New Edition of the follow- 


ing Geographical Treatiſe. For, having conſidered in 


it [under the general Head of Religion] the Spiritual 


State of Mankind through all Quarters of the known 


World; 
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World ; and finding, by a modeſt Calculation, that 
ſcarce Five of Twenty-five Parts thereof are Chri/- 
tians ; who can refrain from wiſhing, That the 
thick Miſts of Pagan Ignorance and Error were diſ- 
pelled by the radiant Beams of the Sun of Righteouſ. 
xc/5? So that thoſe People who fit in Darkneſs might 
know the True God their Maker; and be yet ſo 
happy as to ſee the ſaving Light of the Goſpel of Feſus 
Chriſt. [My Lord, ] There is none, I am confident, 
that more corny wiſheth this than yourſelf ; and 
none more earneſtly deſireth, that all human Means 
were uſed .to effect the ſame in thoſe Parts of the 
Heathen World, where the Engliſh Nation is moſtly 
concerned. To whom therefore could I fo properly 
addreſs my ſelf as to your Grace? being well aſſured 
that you will leave no Stone unturned, in endeavour. 
ing to ſet that moſt defirable Deſign. on foot, when 
you Th you Godly Wiſdom ſhall clearly ſee it truly 
fea ſible | h 


That great Work, I am ſenſible, requires the joint 
Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 
ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian ;, and truly all 
who bear that Honourable Title may be aſſiſtant there- 
in one way or other; whether it be by their Ad- 
vice, their Prayers, or their Purſe. But to pro- 
mote the ſame in the moſt expeditous manner, it is 
much to be wiſhed that ſuch a Glorious Undertaking 
were made a National Concern, and had a proper 
Fund appointed for it in a Parliamentary way. This 
ſtill remains to be done; and all Men believe, That 
there is none ſo likely to bring that about as 7our Grace, 
whenever a favourable Functure ſhall offer. In the 
mean time, May Heaven long preſerve Zur Grace 
in Health and Welfare, and bleſs with Succe/5 your 
many Noble Deſigns for the Church of God. May it 
graciouſly 
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ciouſly pleaſe the True God, the Sovereign Lord's 
8 2 Earth, to make | known bis Ways dof 
Earth, his ſaving Health among all Natipns.. May 
the Chariot Wheels of the bi fed Goſpel drive Coifi 
g through the whole inbabited nid And ma a 
p the Kin doms thereof become the Kingdom of the 
and, of Bis Chrift. A fine, may it pleafe God cal 
in his ancient People the Fews, with the Fulne We 4 
the Gentiles: That as there is but one Shepber 
there may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily Prayer 
of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the hearty 22 1/6 
and Petition of every True Son thereof; particularly 
of him who is, with the profoundeſt Veneration, a 


| May it pleaſe your Gr act 


Tour GRACE'; 
| Maſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


To. the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


BARON OF 


COVENTRY, 


EARL OF 
ALESBOROUGH 
| IN 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
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8X principal. Deſign, in eublibin the 1 
& lowing . Treatiſe, is, . To preſent. the, 
J younger ſort of our Nobility and Gen- 
try with a Compendious, Pleaſant 
ABD and Methodical Tract of MODERN 
ROY GEOGRAPHY, . that moſt uſeful 
Science, dich highly deferves their Regard in a 
uliar Manner. Fit be alledęed, That the 1 
15 already overſtocted with Compoſures of this Nature 5 
I freely grant the Charge; but withall, PIl be bol 
to ſay, That there ig none as yet publiſhed which is nat 
palpably faulty, in one 'or more. of theſe. three Re- 
ſpetts. Either they are too voluminous, and thereby 
bt the 2 ng lend from ſo much a ever ate 
templing t at Study; or, Secondly, 100 compen- 
_— and thereby groe * only a bare fuperfi * 
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The PRE FAC E. 
Knowledge of Things : Or finally, confuſed (bei 
writ 574 any due Order or Method) and fo 2 | 
found him before he was aware. But all theſe are il P 
carefully avoided in the following Treatiſe ; for, in ll *: 
framing of it, 1 have induſtriouſly endeavoured ts make il © 
it obſerve a juſt Mean betwixt the two Extreams of a 0 
large Volume and à narrow Compend. And, as to f 
the Method in which it now appears, the ſame is (I ill © 
| preſume) ſo plain and natural, that I may ſafely »efer ll * 
the Trial thereof to the impartial Fudgment of the ſe- Wl © 
vereſt Critick, $275" } * 


To deſcend to particulars : The Whole conſiſts now of 
Two Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and the 
ſecond a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, 
Ibave performed theſe five Things, viz. (1) I have il- 
Iuftrated (by way either of a Definition, Deſcription, 
] or Derivation) all thoſe Terms that are any ways ne- 
3 ceſſary for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid 
1 Globe, as alſo the Analytical Tables of the following 

Treatiſe. (2) I have ſet down all theſe pleaſant Pro- 

blems le by the Terreſtrial Globe, together with 
1 the Manner of their Performance. (3) I have ſub- 
V joined divers plain Geographical Theorems [or ſelf- 
5 evident Truths) clearly deducible from the foregoing 


ri 


9 Problems. (4) I have, advanced ſome Paradoxical 
4 Poſitions in Matters of Geography, which mainly de- 
Y pend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, and are 
i equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though 
x many of them may Poſſibly appear 10 ſome as the greateſt 

| of Fables, Laſtly, I have taken a tranſient Survey of 
1 the whole Surface - of the Terraquęeous Globe, as it 
confifts of Land and Water, a its ſole confituent. 
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proceed to the Second, I muſt here deſire the Reader may 
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Dis is the Subſtance of the firſt Part, and, before IT 


be pleaſed to obſerve theſe tro things, 'viz, (1) That m 
225 1 the various phical Terms [mentioned 
I have not ftrifily tied myſelf up to the Logical 
Rules of a Definition; for if the Term Prop d be only 
explained, that is all required here. (2) In advanci 
thoſe Geographical Paradoxes Se end Sect. 0 
which will probably fo ſtartle the Reader at firſt (bei 
a meer Novelty in 2 rafts of this kind) as that be ; 
nets comprehend either their Meaning or Defign- 
him therefore be pleaſed to know, | thet the main 5 Dr 
of ſuch an unrommon Eſſay, is, in bort, To whet the 
Appetite of our Geographical Student for a com- 
pleat Underſtanding of the Globe, [upon a thorough 
Knowledge of which, theſe ſeeming Myſteries do mainly 
depend] or more briefly y, # 13 to ſet our young Student 
a thinking. Although the Soul of Man is a cogitative 
Being, and its Thoup bts ſo nimble as to ſurround the 
Univerſe utfelf in - trite; yet ſo et and 
ſtrangely immured in Senſe is the generality of Perſons, 
that they need ſome ſtartling Noiſe ( t a 5 en Clap of 
Thunder) to rouſe and awaken them. Now, as a ſtrange. 
and unheard-of Phænomenon, ſuddenly appearing in the 
Natural World doth attraf# the Ihe of all Men, and 
raiſeth a Curieſiry in ſome to enquire into the Reaſon of 
it; even ſo is the Propoſal of 4 Paradoxical Truth 10 
the Intellectual: For it immediately ſummons all the Pow- 
of the Soul together, and ſets the Underſtanding a-work 
10% Larch into and ſcan. the Matter. To 3 the. 
Mind of Men io its Natural Aft of Thought and Con- 
ſideration, may be juſtly reckoned no trivial Buſineſs; if 
we confider that it is to the want thereof (or & ſtupid 3 
conſideration) that we may chiefly impute all Enormities 
of Mankind, whether in Judgment or Practice. If there- 
fore theſe Paradoxes „„ ſhall obtain the End 
| 3 Wo 
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The P REFACE 
ropoſed, (the rouſing of the Mind to think) it mat- 
Xo the leſs, if ſome of them, upon firitt Enquiry, 
fouls be found.to conſt Equiyocal Terms, or per- 
aps. prove little more than a e at the Ss 
-roceed . we no th 


SE II. Giving 4 ; Particular View the Terraque- 
ous Globe. By ſuch a View I underſtand. a clear and 
exact Profpett of all remarkable Countries, and their 
Inbabitgnts, on the Face of the whole Earth, aud 188 


* Wa Allis arenen, viz. Ae „be 
5 "Situation, | Air, JR © Univerſities, 
tent, Soil, Aanners, 6 
:.. Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
© Subdiviſion, |. Rarities, - . ©+ Government, 


* Chief Towns, eri, Arms, $1) 
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What. ts faid's upon ad of theſe Heads," will 2 appr 


a The following Table. 
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The particular Provinces 
which any Country 


How thoſe DEW 
{ moſt readily 1 


3 modern Names of 
| thoſe Towns. ; 


How ſuch. Towns XD 
| moſt readily found. 


ow termed by the 0 
i cients, 
Things, The various modern Ap- 


; pellations. | 
The Etymology of the 
Bed Name. 


1 Yi Nature as to Heat 
hings, 3 85 — 


* 1 9 
J Thivgs, 
VIZ. Its natural Products. 
| The Extent of Days and 
Nights. 
F Thoſei in particular which h the CR 
A 
* of $47 \ 4 
* $1 Thoſe of n wher 
2 Things | 
* ; cal 


2 „ Things," oP" NY 
2 Things, ix. 1 K 


2 Things, Names. 
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Tree natural 1 
Manners — | 2 Thin , Temper, ls the 


-* Vi. The moſt no- ¶ People. 
ted ms 4# 
＋ (ts Compoſition and Pro- 
Language — | | 2 Things, priety. 
| VIZ. Pater Nofter as a Speci- 
2 > 2 
x E Its Nature or real Conſti- 
GCoverumen.— P 2 Things, tution. 
"8 E | wiz. | The publick Courts of Ju- 
1 2 dicature. 
| Arms —— - 2 Things, 4 The true Coat quartered 
| VR The proper Motto. 
| The chief Tenets chere 
5 | 2 Things, of. a 
Y how wh — 1:1 U viz. When and by whom Chri- 


The Reader cannot here expect a very large Account 
all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being impoſſible in- ſo litt 
room, as the narrow Compaſs of a Compend allows, to 

Jay the balf of what might be ſaid of many of them 
Horde ver, he may here find all thoſe things that are moſt 
eſſential : Theſe few Sheets being an Abſtraft of what 
is more largely expreſſed in the greateſt Volumes. Seve- 
ral of thoje Heads abovementioned being Subjects that 
do not admit of new Relations, I reckon my ſelf no Pla- 
gary, to grant, that I have taken the Aſſiſtance of others; 
eſteeming it needleſs ſometimes to alter the Charafer 
either of a People or Country, when J found it ſuccinłt- 


ly worded by a credible Pen. Here the Reader "_ 
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The PREFACE 
be pleaſed to know, that in treating of all Countries I 
have made their Situation my only Rule, beginning ſtill 
with thoſe towards the North, except North Ame- 
rica, where I thought good to end at the Pole, But, as 
touching the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe, (the 
main Buſineſs ofthis Book) their Deſign and Uſe, in 
ſhort, is, To prefent to the Eye at one View, a compleat 
Proſpect of a Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, 
Subdiviſions, and Chief Towns, with the Manner how 
all theſe are moſt readily found. The Letters of the 
N. S. W. E. [ Leuben, the four cardinal, and N. W 
N. E. S. W. S. E. he our intermediate Points of 
the Compaſs] being affixed to the outfide of the various 
Braces in the aforeſaid Table, do expreſs the Situation 
of the Parts of the Country there mentioned; as (page 
45.) where the Diviſions of Africa are ſaid to be found 
from N. to S. If only Cities and Towns, and no Di- 
viſions of a Country, are ſet down, then theſe Letters 
ba ve the ſame Relation to them, ſhewing their Situation 
in reſpett of one another. © If a little Brace fall within 
a greater [as page 45, where Egypt and Barbary 
bave their peculiar Brace] this is to ſhew that thoſe to 
Countries are taken together, expreſſed on the back-ſide 
of the outmoſt Brace: The ſame is to be ſaid of Cities 
and Towns, if only ſuch are ſet down. But finally, if 
neither Diviſions nor Towns can be ſo ordered, as to have 
their Situation expreſſed in a conjuntt manner; then the 
reſpectiue Diſtance of ſuch Towns from ſome remarkable 
City is particularly declared in Engliſh Miles. (as page 
144.) where thoſe in the Circle of Suabia are ſo ſet 
down.” If it be objetted that not all but only the chief 
Towns of every Country. are mentioned in theſe Tables: 
To this I anſwer, That to mention all were needleſs ; 
for I preſume, that he who knows the true Situation of 
the Hf two Counties in England, and can readily point 
at the chief Towns in each of them, may eaſily hnd ar 
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other in the ſame Country, if expreſſed in the Map. Be. 


fides, the Buſineſs of a Geographical Tract is ot ſo p 
much to heap up 6.vaſt multitude of Names, as jo. ſhew k 
tbe Diviſions and Subdiviſions, of every Country, with of 
the principal Town in each of them, and how all ſuch fl 
are moſt readily fund, If it. be fe fariper objected, that | 
neither tbe I ytical Tables of. this Treatiſe, nor. the 0 
various * 4 of Countries annexed to them, are 7 
any thing of a new Diſcovery. in the Science of Geo- c 


graphy, but only the bare Crambe recocta of thoſe who 
have gone before us: To this I anſwer, that the Tables 
are indeed materially the ſame with others [and other- 
ways it cannot be, unleſs we of this Age were ſo ex- 
tremely fortunate as to make a compleat Diſcovery f all 
the Countries\.and Ti owns as yet unknown ; or fo — 
ridiculous, @5 10 coin new Names for thoſe 196. know 
ready] yet notwithſtanding this, they are bigbly profers. 
alle 7 to all others whatſoever... For ſuch Tables,. hither+ 
ubliſbed (whether Engliſh, French, or Dutch) being 
— a bare 2 — of Names confuſedly ſet down wit h- 
out any due Order and Method, are of ſo little: Uſe ta 
the —— that his Pains. are ſtill the ſame as before; 
to find out thoſe, Names in the Map: Whereas. ib TA 
wes of the following Treatiſe are ſo contrived, by parti. 
2 ar Directions on the ouſſide of their reſpectiue Braces, 
be may point at thoſe various Countries aud Towns 
in the Mes. (almaſt) as faſt as be can read their Names 
in the Table. And, as touching the Deſcriptions of 
thoſe Countries and their I Ae 3 *twwere indeed mat 
unreaſonable to expet? a Narrative of them compleatly 
new, unleſs it be in thoſe Countries, which haue un- 
dergone ſuch wonderful Changes that the very Face of 
hings is compleatly new; or. ſome. remote Parts cf 
the World, where later Intelligence hath refified former 
Miſtakes. Beſides, tis not ſo much my pr eſent Deſign 
in s Sos he flowing Ti 108. to preſent the Reader with oo 


Fel 


fefily. new Relations (except in ſuch Caſes abovemen- 
tioued) as to abridge and methodize thoſe already 
known. And this ſufficiently anſwers the propoſed. End 
of the Treatiſe, being calculated (as I already hinted) 
for thoſe, who are mere Strangers to Geography, ar 
7 leaſt] but young Proficients in that excellent Science 8 
[ mean, the generality of them, who either attend aur 
publick ' Schools,. or ſtudy under the Condu#F of private” 
Tutors. And ſo much for the ſecond Part. F*'s 
. To. theſe two, Parts is annexed an Appendix compre- 
bending: (1) Abort View of the chief European Plan- 
tations . whether Countries, Towns or Facto- 
ries. (2) Some reaſonable Propoſals, for the Propaga - 
tion gf tbe Bleſſed Goſpel in al. Pagan Countries. 

. This, in ſhort, is the Sum and Method of the fol- 
lowing Geographical Treatiſe, which (as I ſaid) is prin- 
cipally deſigned for the Uſe and Benefit of the younger 
Sort of our Nobility and Gentry. And, did ſuch 
Perſons apply their. Minds, in their younger Years, 1a 
this moſt uſeful: and diverting Science; lis more than 
probable, that they might thereby avoid thoſe many and 
groſs Immoralities which abound among us. For, if we 
ftriftly enquire into the Source of theſe foul and loathſome 
Streams, (eſpecially. in thoſe whom Fortune hath raiſed 
above the common Level) we may readily find, that they 
mainly flow from that deteſtable Habit of Idleneſs, in 
which the generality of ſuch Perſons are bred up, during 
their youthful Days, and to which they wholly give up 
themſelves, when arrived to riper Years. By which 
Means they are expoſed to a thouſand Temptations, and 
continually lie open io the grand Adverſary of Souls, 
For the remedying: of this great Evil, tis highly to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch Perſons would daily employ a few of 
their many ſpare Hours (that now lie heavy upon theis 
Hands) in ſame. proper diverting Study, which carries 
along with it both Profit and Pleaſure, as its conflant 
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| * * 
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Feet of Hiſtory ; and ought to be acquired by our Hi- 


The PREFACE. 
Attendants. Now, ſuch a Study is undoubtedly that of 
Hiſtory, @ Study that is particularly proper for a Gen- 
tleman, and adorns him with the beſt Accompliſhments ; 
a Study that begets Experience without grey Hairs, and 
makes a Man wiſe at the Toil and Charge of others. If 
it be objelled, that many bave made Attempts of the 
fame, and that without Succeſs , moſt certain it is, I 
own, and the Reaſon is ready at hand, namely, their. 
Omiſſion of a needful preliminary Study, viz. That 
of GEOGRAPHY, which, with ſome ſmall Taſte of 
Chronology, may be deſervedly termed The Eyes and 


florian, either in his younger Days, or (at leaſt) in the 
firſt place. On which Account I bave drawn up the 
following Treatiſe, adapting it chiefly to the younger 
Sort of our Nobility and Gentry ;, by the Help of which 
they may quickly acquire ſuch an Idea of all remarkable 


Countries, as to fit them ſufficiently for turning over any 


Modern Hiſtory whatſoever. This one Step in Edu- 
cation of Youth were preferable [methinks] to a Seven 
Years Drudgery in the dry Study of bare Words; and 
a Second Apprenticeſhip that is uſually ſpent in a phan- 
taſtick Improvement of the Mind with many uſeleſs Spe- 
culations. And I may be bold to ſay, that to exerciſe 


the Thoughts in ſuch a manner as this, or to be but 


tolerably accompliſhed in theſe diverting Studies, would 
vaſtly tranſcend moſt of thoſe other Accompliſhmeats 


and Diverſions, ſo much in vogue among our Gentry at 
preſent. And it is highly probable, that ſuch a Method 


as this might more effeftually check the Growth of Vice 


among them, than the moſt elaborate Moral Diſcourſe 


that can be framed ; [the very Tide of ſuch Compoſures 
being enough many times to fright them from the Pe- 


ruſal] whereas a moderate Application of Mind to the 


aforeſaid Studies would eſfectually wean the Thoughts of 


Jome from the reigning Impieties of the Age ; and in 


| others 
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others it might even bappily prevent an early Acquaint- 
ance with Vice in general. TTY , 
And thus you ſee the Deſign, Method, and Subſtance 
of the whole Treatiſe. One Word now concerning this 
Edition, and ¶ have done. The kind Reception of the 
former Impreſſions of this Geographical Tract, and 
ready Admittance into many of our publick Schools, give 
me freſh Encouragement to reviſe it once more, and to 
make what farther Improvements either the Nature 
the Subject, or Bigneſs of the Volume would admit of. 
Beſides a careful Corretfion of a few Miſtakes in the laſt 
Impreſſion, I have made in this ſome material Additions, 
and thoſe diſperſed through the Body of the Book, which, 
I confeſs, is a Loſs to the Gentlemen who bought the 
former Editions, but there is no Remedy for it now, In 
the mean time if it could any ways atone for tubat is 
done; or rather to prevent at leaſt the Fears of any ſuch 
Thing for the future, I may bere venture to declare once 
for all, that this is the laſt Time I ever intend to make 
any conſiderable Additions to this Treatiſe , even ſup- 
poſing it ſhould bear a great many Impreſſions hereafter. 
I may likewiſe take this Occaſion to declare, that, Health 
and Opportunity ſerving, "tis probable I may ee fome 
Years hence, a compenaious Body of Ancient Geography; 
and that fitted likewiſe for the Schools, and made much 
more methodical and uſeful than any as yet extant. A 
Work extreamly wanted, and may be juſtly ranked among 
the Deſideranda of this inquifitrve Age. But to return 
to the preſent Treatiſe. As for the Maps belonging to 
it, I bave not augmented the Number of them, becauſe 
the Analytical Tables of this Traft are to be read with 
particular Sheet Maps LN Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch,] and not with thoſe here inſerted, which, tho 
good enough of their kind, yet being ſo ſmail a- Scale, 
they are more for Ornament than Uſe. How far this 
Treatiſe in the whole doth anſwer its propoſed End; 


and 
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and how much this Impreſſion is preferable to any of ths 
former, I leave entirely to the Reader's Judgment to 
determine. This being all I think neceſſary to premiſe 
concerning the following Compoſure, I ſhall no longer 
detain the Reader by way of Preface, concluding the 
' ſame in the Words of the Poet, 


Vire, vale 3 Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti : Si non, his utere mecum.  _ 
| « 2, Hor. Epiſt. lib. 1. 
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Comprehending a 
GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE 
Terraqueous GLOBE. 
rr 
INTRODUCTION. 


DIL oth erraqueous Globe, we under- 
PERS ſtand ſuch a Proſpect of it and all its Appendages, as 
| ſufficiently amounts to a Compendious (yet complete) 
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2. We ſhall ſet down in due Order and Method, all thoſe plea- 
ſant Problems, or delightful Operations, performable by the artifi. 
cial G lobe; together with the manner of their Performance. 

3. We ſhall ſubjoin divers plain Geographica! Theorems, or ſelf. 
evident Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. 


We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitions, in matters of 


Geography ; {or a few infallible Traths in Maſquerade) which main. 
ly depend upon a — Knowledge of the Globe; and are equally 
certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, tho' many of them may poſſibly 
appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 

Laftly, we ſhall take a tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of 
the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land or Water as its ſole 
conſtituent Parts. 

Of | theſe five general Heads ſeparately, and in their Order, 
Therefore, 


Aer. 


Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical 
Definitions. 


Def. 1. FNEOGRAPHY [a Science both pleaſant and uſeful.] 
(3 doth mainly conſiſt in giving a true Deſcription of the ex- 
terior Part of the earthly Globe, as bis compoſed of Land and Water, 
eſpecially the former. gy "8 
That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral reſpects, 
and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Man- 
kind, is a Truth fo univerſally granted, that twere altogether need- 
leſs to enter upon a Probation of it. Geography derives its compound 
Name from the two Greek Primitives of yi, Terra, yi and e, 
ſcribo wel deſcribo; and differeth from Co/mography, [quaſi vd ver- 
pug rypan vel wroypapn, i. e. Mundi deſcriptio] as a part dothifrom 
the whole; as alſo from Chorography and Topography, [quaſi vd . 
-p3 *% 72 vors wroyaPy, i e. Regionis ac Loci deſcriptio] as the 
whole from its Parts. By a true Deſcription of the exterior Part of 
the Globe of the Earth, we underſtand. purely an Account of the Si- 
tuation, Extent, Diviſions, and Subdivifions, of all remarkable Coun- 
tries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together with the Names of 
their Cities and chief Towns, and that according as thoſe Countries 
are already projected to our Hands upon particular Geographical 
Maps, and not an actual Survey or Menſuration of them, which the 
Seience of Geography preſuppoſeth, and which properly belong to 
Geodaæſia, or the Art of ſurveying Land. In giving ſuch a Deſcrip- 
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tion of Countries (as aforeſaid) doth the Science of Geography pro- 
perly conſiſt ; as for other Narratives relating either to Countries 
themſelves, or their Inhabitants, and which commonly ſwell up 
Geographical Tracts, wgreckon them (though the more pleaſant part 
of this Study) rather the Fringe: of Geogtaphy, than its real or eſ- 
ſefitial Parts. In the foregoing Definition we entirely reſtrict the 
Science of Geography to the exterior Part or Surface of the earthly 
Globe, and that as*tis compoſed of Land and Water, as its fole and 
conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Natural 
Philoſophy, which (in its curious and pleaſant Enquiries) reacheth 
not only to the ſaid Surface and all its conſtituent Parts, but alſo the 
whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of the Atmoſphere 
ſurrounding the ſame; yea, and even the utmoſt imaginable Ex- 
panſe of the Firmament itſelf. We again reſtri& that Science main- 
ly to one Part of the aforeſaid Surface (wiz. the dry Land) thereby 
to diſtinguiſh it from Hydrography, which particularly treateth of the 
other, namely, Waters. The Obje# therefore of Geography, (in a 
large Senſe) is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſtin 
of Land and Water as its ſole conſtituent Parts; or (in a ſtrict 
more proper Senſe) only one of thoſe Parts, to wit, the firm Land. 
For the more diſtinctly viewing which Parts, and the better com- 
prehending of the Science, of Modern Geography in the true Fun- 
damentals thereof, we ſhall begin with that artificial Repreſentation 
of the earthly Ball, eommonly called the Terragueous 22 5 


Def. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is an artificial Spherical Body, 
en whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the whole Surface of the 
Ball of the Earth, as it confiſts of Land and Water. 


This Globe is term'd Terraqueous, from Terra and Agua, (the two 
conſtituent Parts of its Surface) or Terreſtrial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Celeſtial; or finally, the Artificial Globe, as a differencing Mark 
from the natural or real Globe of the Earth; which are alſo fo no- 
toriouſly known, that the leaſt Illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous : 
we reckon it alſo ſuperfluous to ſhew, that there is a true Reſgm- 
blance in Figure, between the artificial and natural Globe, or that 
the Body of the Earth is truly ſpherical : This being now beyond 
all diſpute, and never (at leaſt very rarely) called in Queſtion, except 
it be only by Women and Children. But here note, that in the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, we entirely reſtrict ourſelves to this Globe; ſo 
that where ſoever the Name of Globe is indefinitely mention'd, we 
are never to underſtand the Celeſtial. Note alſo, that whereſoever 
we are upon the Surface of the natural Globe, the Point in the 
Heavens, exactly vertical to us, is term'd our Zenith; and that 
Point diametrically oppoſite thereto, is ſtil'd our. Nadir; which are 
two corrupted Arabian * aſtronomy, importing _— 

* 4 here 
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here aſſerted of them. The obſervable that preſent themſelves to 
Our View in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſing through the Center 
of the real Globe of the Earth, upon which the whole Frame thereof, is 
fuppoſed to turn round. 


It is termed Axis from &yw quod circa illam agatur terra, As this 
Axis in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary Line, ſo in Artificial 
Globes it is a real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, 
paſſing thro' the middle of the Globe, as the Axle-tree of a Wheel, 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, one aubere- 
of is termed the North or Arctick, and the other the South and An- 
tartick. 


They are called Poles from res, Verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame of the Globe tarneth round. The North is termed 
Artick from #px1©-, ſignifying a Bear, becauſe the real North Pole 
in the Heavens is commonly taken for a certain noted Star in that 
Conſtellation which bears the Name of a Little Bear: And the 
South is ſtiled the Antartick, from «mri [contra] and apxr&- [uſa] 
becauſe of its Diametrical Oppoſition to the other. The Terraqueous 
Globe being a Spherical Body (as aforeſaid) turning round upon its 
own Axis for the better underſtanding of that Globe in all its ex- 
terior Parts, and the various Operations performed by the ſame z we 
are to coneeive it, not only as a bare ſpherical Body, but alſo as 


ſuch a Body ſurrounded with many imaginary Circles, the chief of 
which are Eight, divided into | 


Five Pa- CE The Equator, Three not C The Horizon, 
ralleli, The two Tropicks Parallel, & The Meridian, 
Viz. The two Polar Circles. viz. The Zodiack. 


Otherwiſe divided into 


* 


viz. The Equator, Viz. 'The two Polar Cir- 
The Zodiack, cles. | 


Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which dvideth the Globe 
ànto two equal Parts, termed the Upper and Lower Hemiſphere. 


The Horizon, 
Four Greater, 555 Meridian, F our Leſſer, {The two Tropich. 


It is ſo called from igen, Terminans vel Finiens, quia noſirum fer- 
mninat proſpettum, it being the utmoſt bounds or limits of our Sight 
when ftuated in ang Plain, erat Sea, This Circleistwokold, wi 
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The Senſible and the Rational Horizon : The Sen/ible, is that already 
deſcrib'd bounding the utmoſt Proſpe& of the Eye, when viewing 
the Heavens round from any Part of the Surface of the Earth ; but 
the other is purely formed in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be 
laced in the very Centre of the Earth, beholding the entire Upper 
Hemiſphere of the Firmament, The Circle terminating ſuch a Pro- 
ſpe& is reckoned the true Rational Horizon ; which is duly repre- 
ented by that broad wooden Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. 
Upon which are inſcribed ſeveral other Circles, particularly thoſe 
two containing the Names of the Months, and Number of their 
Days, according to the Julian and Gregorian Account; as alſo that 
other divided into the thirty two Points of the Compaſs. 


Def. 6. The Meridian is that great Circle, which paſſing thro the 
two Poles, divideth the Globs into two equal Parts, term'd the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 180 


It is ſo called from Mere dies or Medius Dies, becauſe the Sun com- 
ing to the Meridian of any Place, is due South, or maketh Mid. day 
in the ſaid Place. The Meridian here defined is that great brazen Cir- 
cle, in which the Globe turning round upon the two Extremities of 
its Axis paſſing thra} the ſaid Circle ; but the Meridians inſcrib'd on 
the Globe it ſelf, are thoſe thirty ſix Semicircles terminating in both 
the Poles ; beſides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe; 
only note, That one of thoſe Meridians is always recokn'd the f: 
however, tis matter of Indifference which of them we take for ſuch. 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, is that great Circle which 
divideth the Globe into twa Parts, called the Southern and 
Northern Hemiſpheres. 


It is called Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, unc 
equantur nofes & dies, or Equind#ial for the ſame Reaſon, wiz. 
equalitas noctium cum diebus. By others it is ſimply term'd the 
Line xar i$o;71, and that chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſin- 
gular uſe in their Operations. It is divided into 360 Degrees, and 
thoſe reckoned round the Globe, beginning at the firſt Meridian, 
and proceeding Eaſtward. | 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great broad Circle which cutteth the 
Eguinoctial Line obliquely, one fide thereof" extending itſelf ſo far North 
as the other doth to the South of the ſaid Line. 


It is ſo called from &, (Arimal) becauſe it is adorned with 
twelve Aſteriſms, (commonly termed the twelve Sign) being moſt 
of them Repreſentations of divers Animals, the Names Cha. 
racters of which Signs are theſe following. | ; 

| C 3 | Aire 
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Aries. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 


I 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces. 


— m 7 = X 

Of all the Circles inſcribed on either of the Globes, this alone 
admits of Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a concentrick 
Circle termed the Ec/iptick, which properly is that Circle ſet upon 
the Globe comprehending the Characters of the twelve Signs above- 
mention'd, each of which Signs is 1 Part of that Circle, and con- 
tains 30 Degrees. | 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two. biggeſt of the four leſſer Cire 
cles, which run parallel to the Equator, and are equidiftant there - 


They are termed Tropicks from ręiræ, ( verto) becauſe the Sun in 
his- annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return 
towards the other. They derive their reſpective Denominations of 
Cancer and Capricon from touching the Zodiack at the two Signs 


of that Name, and each of them is diſtant from the Equator exactly 


23 Deg. . 


Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the tauo leaſt of the four leſſer Circles 
running parallel to the Equator, and at the ſame diftance from the 
Poles, as the Tropicks are from the Equator. 4 | 


They are termed Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles. That 
Circle the neareſt the North is called the 4r4ic4 ; and the other next to 
the South Pole, the Antarich Polar Circle, and that for the Reaſon 
already given. (Def. 4.) when treating of the Poles themſelves. 


Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above-mentioned, but to 
compleat the Furniture of the Globe, there remains as yet but three 
Particulars, wiz. the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and 
Semicircle of Pofetion. 

Def. 11. The Horary Cirele is a ſmall Circle of Braſs, and fo af 
fixed to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole (or end of the Axis) proves 
its Center. 


Upon this Circle are inſcribed the twenty four Hours of the Na- 
tural Day, at equal Diſtances from one another: the XII for Mid- 
day, being in the upper Part towards the Zenith, and the other XII 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon, ſo that the Hours 
before Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe in the Afternoon in the 
Weftern Semi-circle. As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the 
lame is fixed upon the End of the Axis, and turneth round " 
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the Globe. The Uſe of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently ap- 
pear in many pleafant Problems hereafter mention'd. 


Def. 12. The e of Altitude is a narrow thin Plate of 
pliable Braſs, exatly anſwerable to a fourth Part of the Eguinoctial. 


Upon this Quadrant are inſcrib'd go Degrees, each of them 
being according to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. 
How uſeful this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſe- 


veral Problems hereafter mentioned. 


Def. 13. The Semicircle of Poſition is a narrow ſolid Plate of 
Braſs exa&ly anfwerable to one half of the Eguinoctial 


Upon this Semi-circle are inſcribed 180 Degrees exactly the 
ſame with thoſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double 
Quadrant of Altitude in ſome reſpect, and it is of conſiderable Uſe 
in ſeveral delightſul Problems. 

To theſe I might add the Mariners Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary 
Inſtrument, commonly us d by Navigators, which being duly touch'd 
with the Load»ſtone, and horizontally fix'd on the Pedeſtal of the 
Globe, is ntly needful for the right Solution of ſeveral Problems. 

The neceflary Circles of the Globe being eight (as aforeſaid :) Of 
them, and ſome others, hereafter mention'd, are form'd the Lati- 
tude and Longitude of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 


Def. 14. Latitude is the Diſtance from the Equator to either of the 
Pales, and meaſur'd upon the brazen or firſt Meridian. 


No term is more frequently us'd in Geography than that of La- 
titude, which is two-fold, viz. North and South. In reckoning of 
the Northern Latitude, you are to begin at the EquinoQtial Line, 
and proceed to the Arftick : And the Southern, from the Equinoctial 
to the Antarctick Pole; ſtill numbering the Degrees of Latitude, 
either on the brazen or firſt Meridian. The many Circles inſcrib'd 
on the Globe, at the diſtance of ten degrees from one another, and 
parallel to the Equator, are termed Paralle/s of Latitude. But be- 
tides thoſe ly inſcrib'd, we are to conceive the Globe as fur- 
niſh'd with a vaſt Multitude of ſuch Circles; for every Degree of 
Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth Part of each Degree, is ſuppoſed 
to have an imaginary Parallel Circle paſſing through the ſame. But 
fince Latitude (as aforeſaid) is the Diſtance from the Equator to ei- 
ther of the Poles; it from hence follows, that the greateſt Latitude 
conſiſleth of go Degrees. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe De- 
grees (or the ,7, of a great Circle in the Heavens) is a certain Space 
of the Surface of the Earth, which is every where of the {ame 
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tent in itſelf, but different in its Number of Parts, according to the 
different reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid different 
number of Parts (of what ſort ſoever, whether they be Miles, Leagues, 
or other Meaſures) correſponding to one Degree in the Heavens, is 
abſolutely neceſſary for the right Underſtanding of the true Diſtance 
of Places in different Countries. We ſhall therefore illuſtrate the 
ſame in the following Table. 
Common Halian, Englihh and Turkiſh Miles ——— 60 
| Ordinary French Leagues — 20 
Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar Reckoning 177 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles — 15 
| Miles uſual in Swwedeland — — — 12 
Miles uſual in Hungary 
The Verſts of Mufcowy 


— — 10 


Anſwerable to one Degr. are 


Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſangaa — — 20 
The Indian Cos | 24 
The Stades of China — — — 0 
The Inks of Japan 2 — 4 


But here note, That tho' theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures 
of Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective 
Proprotion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet we are not to ima- 
gine that theſe Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in the various Pro- 
vinces of the ſame Country; as is evident from the different Length 


of Leagues in different Parts of France; as alſo the Diverſity of Miles 
in the South and Nerth of England. | 


Def. 15. Longitude is the Diſtance from the firſt Meridian, and 
meaſured upon the Equator. 4 


In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 
in all) you = to begin at the firſt Meridian e it is, and 
to proceed upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſponde 
to each of thoſe Degrees in the Equator (as to Degrees of Eat 
tude on the Meridian) are fixty Halian Miles, or twenty French 
Leagues, according to vulgar Calculation : But this is to be under- 
ſtood only of Places exactly under the Equator ; for the true Diſtance 
between two Places lying due Faß and Weſt in any conſiderable 
Latitude, is far leſs in Miles, than between other two Places lying 
exactly under the Equator, and likewiſe under the fame Meridians 3 
the Reaſon of which is moſt evident, namely the approaching of 
the Meridians nearer and nearer to one another, *till at laſt they unite 
all in the Pole. But that you may readily find the true Diſtance in 
Miles from Eaſ to Meſt, between any two Places in any Parallel 
of Latitude, we ſhall here ſubjoin the following Table: In which 
is {et down, to every Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of 
Miles, and ſiætieth Part of a Mile, that are anſwerable to one Degree 


in the Equator; fill allowing faxty Lalian Miles to ſuch a * 
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Def. 16. Zones are large Tracts of the Surface of the Earth, ' hi 4 


L to the Equator, and diflinguiſhed by the four lefſer Cireles of 
the Globe. | | 


They are termed Zones from dm [Zona wel fongulum,] becauſe 
they encompaſs the Globe of che Earth, in ſome manner, as 
a Circle doth ſurround the Body of a Man, and are in Number 


2 90 


Five. 


Two Frigid 25 The Polar Cireles and the Poles. 
8 The Polar Circles and the Tro- 

picks. 5 
The two Tropicks, and divided by 
One Torrid, (8 8 ( the Equator. | 


Of theſe the Antients imagined only the two T to be 
habitable, eſteeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinch- 
ing Cold of the two Frigid, to be equally intolerable, according to 
that of the Poet: 


viz, Two Temperate 1 


Quorum 


? 


to Geographical Definitions. i PART. I. 
Quarum que media eff, nan eft habitabilis æſtu: 
Nix tegit alta duas — Ovid. Metam. I. 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Trads of the Surface of the Earth, 
bounded 5 imaginary Circles, running parallel to the Equator, and 
of © ſuch a Breadth from South to North, that the Length of the 
Artificial Day in one furpaſſeth that in the other, by half an Hour. 


They are termed Climates from 2 [decling vel inclins] beeauſe 
in numbering of them, they decline from the Equator, and incline 
to either Pole, Not to mention what the Antients taught of Cli- 
mates, either as to their Number or Manner of reckoning them, it is 
ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe, to conſider that modern Geogra- 
phers have advanced the Number of them to 60. From the Equator 
to each of the Polar Circles, are 24, ariſing from the Difference of 
4 Hour of the longeſt Day; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles 
themſelves are fix, ariſing from the Difference of an intire Month : 
The Sun being ſeen in the firſt of theſe, a whole Month without 
ſejting ; in the ſecond, two; and in the third three Months, c. 
How all theſe Climates are framed, wiz. the true Parallel of Lati- 
tude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the Beginning of the 
following) with the reſpective Breadth of each of them, you may 


9 the following Tables. 
; FF | Climates between the Equator and the Polar Circles. | 
8 2 —4& m. g ft. — — 
| 3 3 2 rn n ee; , | 
S Far. of Lat. | Breadth. |:£ | Par. of Lat. Gr eadth, 
O|_ 1 S 
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Climates between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 


a m. [d. m. d. 32 m. HM. m.d. m. 


Par. Lat. Par. Lat. Par. Lat 


67 3069 30/73 2078 2034 | oo ©O 


| 


Breadth.| Breadth.| Breadth.| Breadth.| Breadth. Breadth, | 


oi ooſoz 063 50005 

1 Mon. |2 Mon. | 3 — 4 Mon. 
Having thus taken a view of the chief Circles belonging to the 

Terreſtrial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude = Longitude 

with Zones and Climates are framed ; proceed we next to the 


various Poſitions of the Globe, commonly termed Spheres, which are 
three in number, viz. Parallel, Right, and Oblique. 


5 Mon. 6 Mon. 


Def. 18. 4 Parallel Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, which 
bath theſe three Properties, viz. (1.) The Poles in the Zenith and 
Nadir. (2) The Equator in the Horizon. (3) The parallel Circles 
parallel to the Horizon. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe (if any) who live under 
the two Poles. 


Def. 19. 4 Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, which hath 
theſe three Properties, viz. (1) Both the Poles in the Horizon. 
(2) The Equator paſſing through the Zenith and Nadir. (3) The 
parallel Circle perpendicular to the Horizon. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the 
Equinoctial Line. i 


Def. 20. 4n Oblique Sphere is that Pofition of the Globe which 
hath theſe three Properties, viz. (1) One of the Poles above, and 
the other under the Horizon. (2) The Equator partly above aud 
partly under the Horizon. (3) The parallel Circles cutting the Hori- 
zon obliquely. | | 


: 
o 


The Inhabitants of the Sphere are they who live null pits of 
the Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exactly under the Poles, and 
Equinoctial Line. | But 
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Bur having no regard to. theſe Poſitions of the Globe; the various 
Tnhabitants of the Earth are likewiſe conſidered with reſpect to the 
ſeveral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations z and 
that under theſe three Titles, vis. Antæci, Periæci, and Antipodes, 


Def. 21. The Antitci, are thoſe Prople of the Earth, who live 
wnder the Meridian, but oppofite Parallel. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following particulars: viz. (1. 
They have both the fame Elevation of the Pole, but not the ſame 
Pole. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, but on diffe- 
rent Sides. (3.) They haye both Noon and Midnight at the ſame time. 
(4-) The Days of one are equal to the Nights of the other, and 
vice ura. (5 .) Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary ; it bein 

Winter to the one, when Summer to the other, He. 

Def. 22 The Periceci, are thoſe People of the Earth who live under 

the fame Parallel, but oppoſite Merdiant. | 


| Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, wiz. 1.) 
One of the Poles are equally elevated to both, and the other equally 
depreſſed. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and both 
on the ſame fide. (3.) When it is Noon to one it is Midnight to the 
other; and e contra. (4.) The Length of the Day to one, is the 
Complement of the other's Night: and vice verſa. (5.) They both 
agree in the four Seaſons of the Year, &c. | 


Def. 23. The Antipodes are thoſe People of the Earth who 
ander oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars ; vis. (t. 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. (2.) They are both 
equally diſtant from the Equator ; but on different Sides, and in 
oppoſite Hemiſpheres. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it is Midnight 
to the other; and vice verſa. (4.) The longeſt Day or Night to the 
one, 1s the ſhorteſt to the other. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year 
are contrary, So. | | 
The Inhabitants of the Earth, were likewiſe conſidered by the An- 
tients with Reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shagows, and according! 

reduced to three Claſſes ; wiz. Anphiſeii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 
Def. 24. Amphiſcii, wwere thoſe Peopte of the Earth who lived in 
the Torrid Zone, or between the two Tropicks. 1 1 
They are ſo termed from <Q} ¶ Liringue] and oxic (on 
' becauſe they caſt their Shadows on both Sides of them, wiz. North 
and South, according to the Nature of the Sun's Declination. | 


( 
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Def. 25- Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who lived in the 
Frigid Zones or between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 


They are ſo called from my} [Circa] and e [Umbra] becauſe 
they caſt their Shadows round about them towards all Points of the 


Compals. 


Def. 26. Heterofcii, were thoſe People & the Earth who lived in 


the two temperate Zones, or between the. T1 ropicks and the Polar 
Circles, 


They are ſo called from Irs; L Alter] and v [Unbra) becauſe 
they caſt their Shadows only one way; viz. Nur th, if in the North, 
temperate ; or South, if in the South temperate Zone. 

The Earth, in reſpect of its Inhabitants, was likewiſe confilered 
by the Antients as divided into the Right-hand and the Let; and 
that by ſeveral Sorts of Perſons; wiz. (1) Pozts, who accounted 
North the Right Hand, and South the Left. (2) Aftronomers, who ac- 
counted Ne the Ri ht hand, and the Eaſt the Left. (3) Geographers, 
who accounted the Pat the Right Hand, and Ve the Left. 

But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come 
cloſer to our main Deſign, let us return to the lle of the Earth 
it ſelf, conſidered fimply as a Spherical Body, whole Surface we are 
to view as compoſed of Land and Vater, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, 
and thoſe two Parts thus fubdivided as followeth ; to wit, 


Land into Water into 
Continents, Ifthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Nandi, Promontories ; Seas, Lakes, 
Peninſalas, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers. 


| Def. 27 4 Continentſ Lat. Continens a Continuo] i is a large and 
Ndacious Space of dry Land, comprehending divers Countries, King domes, 


and States joining all together without any entire Separation of its Parti 
by Water. 


Def. 28. 4» Iſland [ Lat. Inſula, quaſi in Sale] is 4 Part of « 
dry Land environed round with Water. A 


Def. 29. 4 Peninſula [quaſi pene Inſula] . Cherſoneſus 
from xipeos, Terra, and mes, Inſula.] is a part of the dry Land 


every where enchſed with Water, ſave one narrow Neck adjoining the 
ſame to the Continent. 


Def. zo. A Iſthmus, [ab ten, vel wining ingredior] is that 
x 2 


1 2 
; N 0 
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narrow Neck of Land annexing the Peninſula to the Continent ; by 
which People may enter into one from the other. 


Def. 31. 4 Promontory [quaſi mons in mare prominens] 7: a 
high Part of Land flretching itſelf out in the Sea ; the Extremity where- 
of is commonly termed a Cape or Head-land. 


Def. 32. 4 Mountain [a moneo vel emineo] i, a ring Part of 
the dry Land, overtopping the adjacent Country, and appearing the 
frft at a diſtance. 


Def. 33. The Ocean [Gr. Sui quaſi ex wxive cito, & wu 
fluo] is a mighty Rendezroous, or large Collection of Waters environing 
4 conſiderable Part of the main Continent. * 


Def. 34. The Sea [ Lat. Salum a fale quia ſalſum] is a ſmaller Col. 
lection of Waters intermingled with Mandi, and entirely (or moſth) 
environed with Land. 


Def. 35. 4 Gulf [Lat. Sinus quaſi ſinu ſao mare complectens] 
is a part of the Sea every where environed with Land except one paſ- 
{ages whereby it communicates with the neighbouring Sea, or main 

cean. 


| Def, 36. A Strait [Laz. Fretum, a ferveo, quod ibi ferveat mare 
propter anguſtiam] is a narrow Paſſage, either joining a Gulf to the 
neighbouring Sea or Ocean, or one Part of the Sea or Ocean to another. 


Def. 37. 4 Lake [Lat. Lacus, a Adxxo; Foſſa vel Fovea] is a 
ſmall Collection of deed landing Waters entirely ſurrounded with Land, 
and having no viſible or immediate Communication with the Sea. 


Def. 38. 4 River [ Lat. Flumen vel Fluvius a fluo] is a confidera- 
Sie Stream LA freſh Water iſſuing out of one or various Fountains, 
and continually gliding along in one or more Channels, till it diſgorgeth 
ite at laft into the gaping Mouth of the thirfly Ocean. | 


Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms commonly uſed in Modern 

Geography; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well admit 

f a Definition, Deſcription, or Derivation : We proceed in the next 
ce. ; | 
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ECT 
_ Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical 
| Problems. 


Prob. 1. TH Diameter of the Artificial Globe being given, to find 
its Surface in Square, and its Solidity in Cubick Meaſurs 


Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle di- 
viding the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the 
firſt: Then multiply the ſaid Product by þ of the Diameter, and the 
Product of that will give the ſecond. Aſter the ſame manner we may 
find the Surface and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo the whole 
Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always 
and every where of the ſame Height; for having ſound the perpen- 
dicular height thereof by that common Experiment of the Aſcent 
of Mercury at the Foot and Top of a Mountain, double the ſaid 
Height, and add the ſame to the Diameter of the Earth; then mul- 
tiply the whole (as a new Diameter) by its proper Circumference, 
and from the Product ſubtract the Solidity of the Atmoſphere. 


Prob. 2. To rectißʒ the Globe. 


The Globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the Pole according 
to the given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, and (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe, 
be ſo ſituated, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and 
North, according to the two Extremities of the Needle. 

Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Place. 

By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrium Nawiga- 
tarum of Eaſting and Wefting, but ſimply the Diſtance — 
given Place and the firſt Meridian inſeribed on the Surface of the 
Globe. For the finding of which, bring the given Place to the Eaſt 
Side of the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what of the E- 
quator is juſt under the ſaid Meridian, for that is the of Lon- 
gitude peculiar to the given Place ; and the Degree of the Meridian 
exactly above that Place is its proper Latitude, which is either Southᷣ- 
ern or Northern, according as the Place is South or North of the E- 
quinoctial Line. | 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any Place being given, 10 
find that Place on the Glibs. | "y 


3 Being 
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Bring the given Depes ude to the brazen Meridian, 
| reckon upon the ſame — the D wr of given Latitude, whe. 


ther South-or North, and make a Mark with Chalk where the rec- 
koning Ends, the Point exactly under that Chalk is the Place deſi d. 


Prob. 5. The Latitude of any Place being given, to all 
Places they have the e. : * * 


The Globe 8 @) according to the La- 

(a) Prob. 2. titude of the given Place, and that Place being brought 
to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark — * 

the ſame, and turning the Globe round, all thoſe Places 
under the ſaid Mark have the ſame Latitude with the given Place. 


Prob. 6, Ts fad the dus: place in the Eelptick at an time 


The Mcdath and Day being gives, look for the ſame upon the 
wooden Horizon, and overagainſt the Day you will find a parti- 
cular Sign and Degree in which the Sun is at that time (obſerving 
withall the difference between the Julian and Gregorian Kalenday) 
which Sign and Degree being noted in the Ecliptick, the ame | is 
the Sur's Place (or pretty near it) at the time deſired. 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the particular 
Time of that Day, Yo find 40 Places of the Globe, to which the 
Sun is in the Meridian at that particular time. 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given 
Place; bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the given 
Place, turn the Globe till the Index Point at the upper Figure of 
XII. which done, fix the Globe in that Situation, and obſerve 
what Places are exactly under the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen 
Meridian, for thoſe are the Places defired. 


Prob. 8. To know the h of the and Nieht in 
of he Barth at any lime. Day an 


; Elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of 
(a) Prob. 2. the given Place; find the Sam Place of the Ecliptick 


(b) Prob. 6. (b) at thatTime, which being brought tothe Fa Side 


of the Horizon, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle 
at Noon, or the upper Figure of 1 2, and turning the Globe about till the 
aforeſaid Place of the Ecliptick touch the rn fide of the Horizon 
* upon the Horary Circle, and E ee the Index 1 
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the Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 


12, for that is the Length of the Day at the Time deſired, the 
Complement whereof 1s the Length of the Night. 


Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci, and Antipodes; 
of any given place. 


Bring the given Place to the brazert” Meridian, and | 
finding (a) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator (a) Prob. 3. 
the ſame number of Degrees towards the oppolite | 
Pole, and obſerve where the reckoning ends, As that is the Place 
of the Antæci. The given Place continuing under the brazen Me- 
ridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turning 
the Globe about the ſame point at Midnight (or the lower 1 2), 
the Place which then comes to the Meridian, having the ſame 
Latitude with the former, is that of the Perizci. As for the Anti- 
podes of the given Place, reckon from the ſaid Place upon the brazen 
Meridian 180 Degrees either South or North, or as many Degrees 
beyond the fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt ; and obſerve ex- 
actly where the reckoning ends, for that is the Place deſired. 


Prob. 10. To know what a Clock it is by the Globe in any Place in 
the World, and at any time, provided you know the Hour of the Day 
where you are at the ſame time. 


Bring the Place in which you are to the brazen 
Meridian, (the Pole being raiſed (5) according to the (5) Prob. 3. 
Latitude thereof) and ſet the Index of the Horary | 
Circle at the Hour of the Day at that time. Then bring the deſired 
Place to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out the 
preſent Hour at that Place wherever it is; | 


Prob. 1 1. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of India; 
and Czar of Muſcovia fit down to Dinner. 


This being only to know when it is Noon at Agra and Moſcow 
(the Imperial Seats of thoſe mighty Monarchs) which we may very 
eaſily do, at what time ſoever it be, or at what place ſoe ver we are: 
For finding (by the foregoing Problem) the preſent Hour of the 
Day in the Cities abovementioned, ſuppoſing withal that Mid-day, 
in the aforeſaid Cities, is Dining time; we may readily determine 
how near it is to the time defired. | 


Prob. 12. To find the Hour o the Day | the Glibe af i im 
when the Sun ſhines. ES 7 vv * | 
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Divide your Ecliptick Line into 24 equal Parts, and in ſmall Fi. 
gures ſet down the Hours of the natural Day after the following 
the 


manner. At the Interſections of the Ecliptick and Equator place E 
Figure 6 ; and bring both theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one 
being in the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. Which | 
done place the 12 Figures in the Weftern PT in this order ar 
following, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. beginning then at M 
the ſame Figure of 6, and pygceeding Eaſtauard, ſet down the other 8. 
twelve Figures thus, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. M 
| The Equinoctial being thus divided and marked, ele. tu 
(a) Prob. 3. vate the Globe (a) according to the Latitude of the th 
Place where you are, and bring the Interſection of the 
(5) Prob. 2. Vernal Equinox to the upper part of the brazen Me. 
lridian; und ſituating the Globe (5) duly South and FT 
North, obſerve exactly that half of the Globe upon which the Suz 
doth actually ſhine ; for the laſt Part of the calighteved Hemiſphere 
doth always ſhew the Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line. - 
Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place, aud Height of the Sun zei 
given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. th 
The Globe being rectiſied (a) according to the Latitude of the 
Prob given Place, and the Height of the Sun at that time 2 
(a) Prov. 2. being found by an exact Quadrant ; mark his Place i 
(b) Prob. 6 52 3 U 
the Ecliptick (6) for the given Day, and bring the 
ſame to the brazen Meridian. After this fix the Quadrant of Altitude ( 
in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular Degres al 
of the S's Altitude, and placing the Index of the, Horary Circle at P 
Noon, move the Globe together with the. Quadrant of Altitude, till d 
the Sun's Place marked in the Ecliptick, and his Degree of Altitude 0} 
marked upon the {aid Quadrant do come both in one, Which done ob- It 
&rve what Hour the Index doth point at, for that is the Hour defir'd. Wl C 
| * 
Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the tru 8 
bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to find. thereby tht u 
Hour of the Day. | | C 
The Globe being (a) rectiſied, and the Sun's Place 4 
(a) Prob. 5: (5) marked in. the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Alti- b 
(5) Prob. 6. tude in the Zenith, and by the Maziner's Compaſs ob Wl © 
ſerve the true bearing of the Su»; then bring the Wil ; 
Quadrant of Altitude to the obſerved Point of the Compaſs upon D 
the Wooden Horizon, and move the Globe till the Sun's. Place in 
the Ecliptick co-incide with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, and Wl © 
the Globe continuing im that Poſition, the Index oſ the Horary.Cit- 
cle will point at the Hour of the Day atthe Time defired. N 
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Prob. tg. The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Flic in the 
Ecliptick being given, to find therthy the. Hour of the Day. 


Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude, Prob. 5, 
and ſituate the Globe duly Seurh and North (a) by the (©) Prob. 2. 
Mariner's Compaſs ; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and bringing the ſame to the brazen 
Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon ; which done; 
turn the Globe till the Needle caft no Shadow at it, and then obſerve 
the Index, for it will point at the true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Clube fo as that ibi 
avooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the ſams. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from it 
upon the ſaid Meridian the number of 90 Degrees towards either of 
the Poles, and where the Reckoning ends, place that Part of the 
Meridian to the Notch of the Wooden Horizon, and it will prove 
the Horizon of the given Place: 


ö 


Prob. 17. Jo n the Meridian Line by the Globe in any Place, au 


at any time of the Day. 


The Latitude of the Place being known, and the Globe 
(a) elevated accordingly 3 obſerve the Height of the Sn (a) Prob. 2. 
above the Horizon at that time, and draw upon a true 
Plane a trait Line in, or parallel to, the Shadow of a Stile perpen- 
dicularly erefted upon that Plane. In which deſcribe a Circle at an 
opening of the Compaſſes, and find (5) the San's Place 
in the Ecliptick, and mark his obſerved Height in the (5) Prob. 2. 
Quadrant of Altitude. Then move the Globe together 
with the faid Quadrant, tilt that Mark in the Quadrant and the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, come both in one; Which done, count 
upon the Wooden Horizon the Number of Degrees between the 
Quadrant of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, and ſet off the faid 
Number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Circle drawn upon the Plane, 
by making a viſible Point in the Circumference where the Reck- 
bning ends, (beginning ſtill at the Side towards the Sun, and pro- 
ceeding Eaft or Feft, according to the time of the Day.) Then 
draw a Line from that Point in the Circumference thro' the Centre 
of the ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian Line 
of that Place, at what time ſoever tlic Oblervition is made. 

Prob. 18. 1 Plate bring given in the Torrid Zont, to find thiſe Days - 
in which the Sun Gall be vertical to the ſam. 
D 2 Biiog 
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Bring the given Place to brazen Meridian, and mark what 
Deyree of Latitude is exactly above it. Move the Globe round, and g 
obſerve the two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the ſaid De. the 
gree of Latitude. Search upon the Wooden Horizon (or by proper 
Tables of the Sur's annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth through Pol: 
the aforeſaid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days required 
in which the Sun is vertical to the given Place. | 


4 Prob. 19 The Month and Day being given, to find by the Globe int 

| thoſe Places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun beginneth then 
to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting ; as alſo thoſe Places of the South 
Frigid Zone, in which he then beginneth to be totally abſent. 


The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either be. 

tween the vernal Equinox and the Summer Solſtice, or between 

the Autumnal Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) 

(a) Prob. 6. the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and marking the * 

8 ſame bring it to the brazen Meridian, and reckon the * 

like Number of Degrees from the North Pole towards the Equator, as Pl 

there is between the Equator in the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and thi 

ſet a Mark with Chalk where the Reckoning ends. Which done in 

turn the Globe round, and all the Places paſſing under the ſaid Chalk er 

| are thoſe in which the Sun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſet- pl 
ting upon the given Day. For Solution of the latter part of the 

Problem; ſet off the ſame Diſtance from the Sauth Pole upon the 

brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly ſet off from 

the North, and making a Mark with Chalk, and turning the Globe 

round, all places paſſing under the ſaid Mark are thoſe deſired, 


wix. them in which the San beginneth his total Abſence or Diſap- 
pearance from the given Day. 


Prob. 20. A Place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find by 
the Globe what Number of Days the Sun doth conſlantly ſhine upon the 


ſaid Place, and what Days he is abſent, as alſo the firſt and laſt Day 
of his Appearance. 


; Bring the Place given to the brazen Meridian, 
(a) Prob. 2. obſerving its Latitude, (a) elevate the Globe accordingly, 
- then turn the Globe about till the firſt Degree of Can- 
cer come under the Meridian, and count the ſame Number of Degrees 
upon the Meridian from each fide of the Equator as the Place is diſtant 
from the Pole; and making a Mark where the Reckoning ends, turn 
the Globe round, and carefully obſerve what two of the 
Ecliptick paſs exactly under the two Points marked in the Meridi- 
an, for the Northern Arch of the Circle (viz. that comprehended 

between the two marked Degrees) being reduced to Time, will 


give 


* 
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give the Number of Days that the Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above 
the Horizon of the given Place, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid 
Circle will give the Number of Days in which he is abſent. The 
Pole continuing in the ſame Elevation, bring the beginning of Cancer 
to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the two Degrees of the Ecliptick, 
which in the mean time co-incide with the Horizon; then ſearch 
upon the Wooden Horizon, for thoſe Days that the Sun doth enter 
into the aforeſaid Degrees of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days 
of the firſt and laſt Appearance in the given Place. | 


Prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that Place on 
the Globe to which. the Sun (when in its Meridian) ſhall be vertical 
on that Day. | | 


The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found, 
bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make (a) Prob. 6. 
a ſmall Mark with Chalk, exactly above the Sur's 
Place. Which done find (5) thoſe Places that have (5) Prob. 7. 
the Sun in the Meridian at the time given; and bring- 
ing them to the brazen Meridian, obſerve that Part of the Globe 
exactiy under the aforeſaid Mark in the Meridian, for that is the 
Place deſired. . 3 8 


Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to find upon what 
Point of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and ſetteth in any Place at any 


Time given. 


Elevate the Pole. according to the Latitude of the deſired Place, 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring 
the ſame to the Eaſern Side of the Horizon, and you may clearly 
ſee the Point of the compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning 
the Globe about till his Place co-incide with the Veſtern Side of the 
Horizon; you may alſo ſee upon the ſaid Circle the exact Point of 
his ſetting. | 


Prob. 23. To know by the Globe the Length, of the longeſt and ſhorteſt 
Days and Nights in any Place of the World. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the firſt Degrees of Cancer (if in the Northern, or Capri- 
corn if in the Southern Hemiſphere) to the Ba Side of the Horizon; 
and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, turn the Globe 
about till the Sign of Cancer touch the Wefern Side of the Horizon, 
and then obſerve upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
tween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. (reckoning them 
according to the Motion of the Index) for that is the length of the 

D 3 - longeſt 
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longeſt Day, the Complement whereof is the Extent of the ſhorteſt 
Night. As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are only 
the reverſe of the former. | TREE 


Prob. 24. To know the Climates of any given Place. 


Find (4) the Length of the longeſt Day in the giyen 

(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the Number of Hours where. 

- by it ſurpaſſeth twelve, double that Number, and the 

Product will give the true Climate of the Place defired. But here 

note, That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude 

of 664, As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climate: 

increaſe by entire Months) enter the ſecond Table of Climates (p. 1 1.) 

with the Latitude of the given Place, and 1 thereto you will 
find the proper Climate of a Place in the ſaid Latitude. | 


Prob. 253. The Length of the longeſt Day in any Place being known, 
to find thereby the Latitude of that Place. | 


1 Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you may 

(a) Prob. 24. know thereby (a) the proper Climate in that Place, 

and by the Table of Climates (pag. 10.) you may ſee 

what Degree of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which Degree 
is the Latitude of the Place deſired. 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the Sun' 
Place in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the beginning of the Morning 
and end of the Evening Twilight. | | 


The Globe being rectified, and the Sun's Place brought to the 
brazen Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then 
bring that Degree of the Ecliptick, which is oppoſite to the San's 
Place, to the Veſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe together with 
the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to' the Sun's 
Place and the 18th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one ; 
which done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointed- at, for at 
that Hour doth. the Morning Oe, in, As for the Evening 
Twilight, bring the Degree of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the Sun's 
Place at that time to the Eaftern Quarter, and fo move the Globe 
till the ſame and the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come both to 
bet and the Index will point at the Hour when the Evening Twi- 


doth end. 
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Prob. 27. The Length of the longeſt Day bring given, to find thereby 
thoſe Places of the Earth, in which the longeft Day is of that Extent. 


the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 
I. - xree of Latitude, where 4 Day is of that Ex- (a) Prob. 26. 
tent, and making a Mark upon that Degree in the 
brazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places 
paſs exactly under the faid Mark, for they are the Places deſired. 


Prob. 28. A certain Number of Days mot ſurpaſſing 182, being 
given , to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude on the Glabe where 
the Sun ſetteth not during thoſe Days. 


Take half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, 
count ſo many Degrees upon the Ecliptick; beginning at the firlt 
of Cancer, and make a Mark where the Reckoning ends; only 
obſerve, that if your Number of Days ſurpaſs Thirty, then your 
Number of Degrees ought to be leſs than it by one. Bring then 
the marked Point of the Ecliptick to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
ſerve exactly how many Degrees are intercepted between the afore- 
faid Point and the Pole, for the ſame is equal to the deſired Parallel 
of Latitude. If the defired Parallel of Latitude be South of the 
Line, the Operation is the ſame, bringing only the firſt Degree of 
Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of Cancer. 


Prob. 29. The Hour of the Day being given according to our way 
of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Babylonick Hour at any 
time. | 


The Babylomiack Hour is the Number of the Hours from Sun riſing, 
it being the Manner of the Baby/onians of old, and the Inhabitants 
of Norimberg at this Day, to commence their Hours from the Ap- 
pearance of the Sun in the Faftern Horizon. For the finding of 
this Hour at any time and in any Place, firſt elevate 1 
the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of the given (a) Prob. 2. 
Place, and (5 5 noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (6) Prob. 6. 
at that time, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, K 
and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; after this row! 
the Globe either Eaftward or Weſtward, according to the Time of 
Day, till the Index point at the given Hour. Then fix the Globe 
in that Poſition, and bring back the Index again to Noon, and 
move the Globe from Eaft to Ne, till the Sun's Place marked in 
the Ecliptick co-incide with the Faftern Horizon ; which done, 
reckon upon the Horary Circle of the Number of Hours between 


the Index Noon (or the upper Figure of 12) for that is the Num- 


D 4 ber 
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ber of Hours from Sun-riſing for that Day in the given Place, or 
the true Babylonick Hour deſired. | 


Prob. 30. The Babylonick Hour Being given, to fnd the Hour of 
the Day at any time, according to our way of reckoning in England. 


Elevate the Pole, according to the given Latitude of the Place, 
and marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to 
the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle to 
Noon. Then rowl the Globe Weſtward, till the Index points at 
the given Hour from Sun riſing, and fixing the Globe in that Si- 
tuation, bring the Index back again to Noon, and turn the Globe 
backward till the Sun's Place, marked in the Ecliptick, return to 
the ſame Semi-circle of the brazen Meridian from whence it came; 
which done obſerve what Hour the Index of the Horary Circle 
pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour deſired. . | 


Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to our way 
of reckoning in England, 1 find thereby the Italick Hour at any 


time. 


The 7talick Hour is the Number of Hours from Sun riſing at all 
times of the Year, to Sun ſetting the next following 

(a) Prab. 2. Day. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) ele- 
%) Prob. 6. vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the Places, 
and (5) noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick upon 

the given Day, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet 
the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. 'Then turn the Globe. 
either Eat or Weſt, according to the time of the Day, till the 
Index point at the given Hour, and fixing the Globe in that Situa- 
ation, bring the Index back to Noon. Which done, turn the Globe 
about Eaſt award, till the Mark of the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick 
co- incide with the Veſtern Horizon, and obſerve how many Hours 
are between the upper Figure of 12 and the Index (reckoning them 
Eaftward, as the Globe moved) for theſe are the Hours from Sun-ſet, 
or the 1talick Hour deſired. | 


Prob. 32. The Italick Hour being given, to find thereby the Hour 
of the Day at any Time, according to our way of reckoning in 
England. | | 


(a) Prob. 2. This being the Reverſe of the former Problem (a) 
elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given 

Place, and noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame 
to the Weſtern Horizen, and ſetting the Index of the Horary 
Circle at Noon, turn the Globe Maftævard till the Index point 
' at 
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at (b) the 7ralick Hour given; then fixing the Globe 

in that Poſition, bring the Index back to Noon, and (+) Prob. 31. 
move the Globe backward till the Mark of the 

Sun's Place return to the ſame Semi-circle of the brazen Meridian 
from whence it came. Which done, obſerve how many Hours 
are between Noon and the Index, (reckoning them from ft to 
af) for thoſe are the Hours deſired, according to our way of 
reconing in England. : | 


Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being exadily given, according to 
our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Judaical Hour 
at any time. 


By the Fudatcal Hour we underſtand the exact time of the Day 
according to the antient Fews, who in reckoning their Time, di- 
vided their Artificial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as 
many; which Hours proved every Day unequal in Extent (unleſs 
in Places exactly under the Equator) they ftill decreaſing or increa- 
ſing according to the Seaſons of the Year, or the various Declination 
of the Sun. For the finding of which Hours, obſerve 

the following Method. (a) Elevate the Pole accord- (a) Prob. 2. 
ing to the Latitude of the given Place, and (5) mark- (5) Prob. 6. 
ing the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that time, bring | 
it to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle 
at Noon; then turn the Globe about till that Place marked in the 
Ecliptick come to the Yefern Horizon, and obſerve the Number 
of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being the Hours 
of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which Number 

you are to note down, and (e) to find what Hour, or from (c) Prob. 1 
Sun riſing correſponds with the given Hour, from 29, 31 | 
Sun ſetting, if the given Hour be after Sur ſetting. | 
Which done, work by the following Proportion. As the Number 
of Hours whereof the given Day conſiſteth, (viz. thoſe noted 
down) is to twelve, ſo is the Number of Hours from Sur riſing 
(if it be an Hour of the Day) or from Sun ſetting (if an Hour of 
the Night) to a fourth Proportional, which is the Number deſired, 
viz. the Fudaical Hour at the Time given. 


CCL 
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Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being giwen, to find thereby the 
2 or the Day at any time, according to our way of reckonging in 
gland. . 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place; | 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the time given, 

bring the ſame to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the 
Horary Circle at Noon; then rowl the Globe We/ixeard, till the 
; | | Sun's 
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| Sun's Place co-incide with the Veſtern Horizon, and the Index will 
4 77 at the Number of equal Haurs whereof that Day conſiſteth. 
4 hich Number you are to note down, and bring the Sam's Place 
to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index again at Noon, turn 
the Globe about till the Sun's Place co-incide with the Faftern 
Horizon, and the Index will point at the Hour when the &us riſeth 
in the given Place. Which done, work by the following P 
tion. As 12 is to the given Number of Fudaical Hours, fo is the 
Length of the Day in equal Hours (formerly found out) to a fourth 
Proportional, which is the Number defired, wiz. the Hour of the 
Day according to our way of reckoning in Eng/and. Only Note, 
that if the fourth Proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the 
fame to the Hour of the Sun riſing, and the Product will give the 
Number of Hours before Noon for that Day; but if it be more 
than 12, then ſubtract it from 12, and the Remainder will give 
the Hour of the Day for the Afternoon. | 


2 . 


„ K re de 2 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zones in ſqnare Ma- 
fare, allowing 60 Miles to one Degree in the Equator. | 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduced 
to Miles, make 2820 each; of the temperate 43 Degrees, which make 
2580; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees 4, which make 1410 Miles; 
the true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in ſquare Mea- 
ſure by the following Proportion: (1) For the Torrid, the Area of 
the whole Globe being found (per Prob. 1.) ſay, as Rad. to the Sine 
of 47 ; fo is the 4 of the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Tor- 
rid Zone. (2) For each of the Temperate Zones; ſay, as Rad. to the 
Difference of the Sine of 23 4+ and 664 fo is + Arch of the Globe to 
the Area of one of the Temperate Zones. Laffly, for the Frigid 
Zones, add 5 Area of the Torrid to the whole Arena of one of the 
'Femperate, and ſubtract the Product from 4 Area of the Globe, and 
the remainder will give the true Area of either of the Frigid Zones. 


Prob. 36. A Place being given en the Globe, to find thoſe which 
bave the ſame Hour of the Day with that in the given Place. As alſo 
that hade the contrary Hours, i. e. Midnight in the one when it i 
Mid day in the other. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 
Places are then exactly under the Semi-circle of the ſaid Meridian, 
for.the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in 
the given Place. The Globe continuing in that Poſition, fer the 
Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the In- 
dex Point at Mid-night, and obſerve what Places are then in the 
Semi circle of the Meridian; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do 
reckon their Hours contrary to thoſe in the given Place. Prob. 
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Prob. 37. The Hour of the Day bring given in any Place, to 
thoſe FR of the Earth where it i: — rs or Migzight, pag 
other particular Hour at the ſame time. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index 
of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that Place. Then 
turn about the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of 
XII. and obſerve what Places are exactly under the upper Semi- 
circle of the brazen Meridian, for in them it is Mid-day at the time 
given. Which done turn the Globe about till the Index point at 
the lower Figure of XII. and what Places are then in the lower 
Semi-circle of the Meridian, in them it is Midnight at the given 
time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe Places that have 
any other particular Hour at the time given, by moving the Globe 
till the Index point at the Hour defired, and obſerving the Places 
that are then under the brazen Meridian. . 


Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by the Globe 
that particular Place of the Earth ta which the Sun is vertical at that 


very time. 


The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found, 
and brought to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark (a) Prob. 6. 


above the ſame with Chalk; then (5) find thoſe Places (4) Prob. 37. 


of the Earth, in whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that 

Inſtant, and bring them to the brazen Meridian, which done, ob- 
ſerve narrowly that individual of the Earth which falls exactly 
under the aforeſaid Mark in the brazen Meridian; for that is the 
particular Place to which the Sun is vertical at that very time. 


Prob. 39. The Day and Hour of the Day being given, to find thoſe 
Places on 70 Globe in which the Sun then riſeth. 2dly, Thoſe 4 
aubich he then ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe to whom it is Mid- day. And 
Laſtly, Thoſe Places that are actually enlightened, and theſe that are nor. 


Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the San . 
is vertical at the given time, and bringing the ſame (a) Prob. 38. 
to the brazen Meridian, (5) elevate the Pole accord- (a) Prob. 6. 
ing to the Latitude of the faid Place, The Globe 

fixed in that Poſition, obſerve what Places are in the Wiftern 

Semi- circle, or the Horizon; for in them the Sun riſeth at that time. 
2dly, Thoſe in the Eaftern Semi circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 
34%, Thoſe that are exactly under the braaen Meridian, for in them 
it is Mid-day. And Laß h, All thoſe upon the uppermoſt Hemiſphere 
f the Globe, for they are actually enlightened, and thoſe upon the 
ower, then in Darkneſs, are deprived af the Sau at that very oh 
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Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the Place of the 
Moon in the Zodiack, and her true Latitude, to find thereby the eas 
Hour when jhe ſhall riſe and ſet, together with her Southing (or coming 
to the Meridian ) of the Place. ; | 
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The Moon's Place in the Zodiack may be found readily enough at 
any time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Latitude which, is her 
Diſtance from the Ecliptick) by applying the Semi-circle or Poſition 

to her Place in the Zodiack. For the Solution of the 

(a) Prob. 2. Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the La- 

j Prob titude of the given Place, and the Sun's Place in the 

0 Prob. 9. Ecliptick at that time being (2) found and marked 

with Chalk, as alſo the Moon's Place at the ſame time, bring the 

Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary 

Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the Moon's Place ſucceſſive. 

ly co-incide with the Eaſtern and Weſtern fide of the Horizon, as 

alſo the brazen Meridian and Index will point at thoſe various times, 
the particular Hours of her Riſing, Setting, and Southing. 
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Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Loney Eclip/e 
being known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in which the ſame 
vill be viſible. | 7 : 


| Mark the Sun's Place in the (a) Ecliptick for the 
(a) Prob. 6. given Day, as alſo the oppoſite point thereto, which 
(% Prob. 38. is the Place of the Moon at that time. Then find (5) 
0 that Place of the Globe to which the Sun is vertical 
at the given Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point) 
of the Wooden Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, 
obſerve what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere; for in moſt of 
5 them will the Sun be viſible during the Eclipſe. As for 
(c) Prob. 9. the Lunar Eclipſe you are to find (c) the Antipodes of 
that Place which hath the Sur vertical at the given 
Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole of the Wooden Horizon, obſerve 
(as formerly) what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, 
for in ſuch will the Moon be viſible during her Eclipſe, except thoſe 
that are very near unto, or actually in the Horizon. 


Prob. 42. The Place being given on the Globe, to find the true Situa- 
tion thereof from all other Places defired, or how it beareth in reſpe# 
to. ſuch Places. * | « 


The various Places deſired [which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of 
thoſe that lie under the intermediate Points of the Compaſs) being 
pitched upon, bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ele- 
vate the Pole according to the Latitude, and fixing the n 
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. Altitude in the Zenith, apply the ſame ſucceſſively to the Place 
he defired, and the lower Part of the ſaid Quadrant will interſe& the 
2 Wooden Horizon at thoſe various Points of the Compaſs (inſcribed 


upon the ſaid Circle) according to the true bearing of the given 
Place, in reſpect of the Places deſired. 


Prob. 43. A Place being given on the Globe, to find all other 
Places that are fituated from the ſame upon any d:ſired Point of the 


Compaſs. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Qua- 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part thereof to the 
deſired Point of the Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon; and ob- 
ſerve what Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant; 
ſor thoſe are the Places that are ſituated from, or bear of, the given 
Place, according to the deſired Point of the Compass. 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, 1o find the true 
Diſtance between them. | | 
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The two Places given muſt of Neceſſity lie under either the ſame 
Meridian, the ſame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Lon- 
gitude and Latitude, 1. If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then 
bring them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number 
of Degrees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being 
reduced into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 2. 
If they lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſe- 
parately to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number of De- 
grees between them upon the Equator ; which done, enter the 
Table [page 9.] with the Latitude of the given Places, and ſeeing 
thereby how many Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable to one De- 
gree in the Equator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number 
of Degrees upon the Equator, and the ProduR will give the Di- 
ſtance required. But Laſtly, if the two Places given differ both 
in Longitude and Latitude, then bring one of them to the vertical 
point of the brazen Meridian, and extending the Quadrant of Al- 
titude to the other, obſerve upon the ſaid Quadrant the Number 
of Degrees between them, which being reduced into Leagues or 
Miles will give the Diſtance required. The third Caſe of the 
Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring more frequently 
than the other two, we ſhall here annex another way of performing 
the ſame beſides the Globe, and that by reſolving a Spherical Tri- 
angle, two Sides whereof viz. the Complements of the different 
Latitudes, or the Diſtance of the given Places (from the Poles ate 
not only given) but alſo by the Angle comprehended between them 

ö 


e 
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(it being * to the Difference of their Longitude) by which 
Sides and Angle given, we may very eaſily find the third Side þy 
the noted Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the Diſtanct 
required. 


Prob. 45. A Place being given on the Globe, and its true Diftan 
from a ſecond Place, to find thereby all other Places of the Earth tha 
are of the ſame Diftance from the given Place. | 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the 
Pole according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place ; then fix the Qua. 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid Qug. 
drant, the 3 A 7 „ — 4 _ ner Placy 

ovidin be under „ otherwiſe you muſ 
S the — ircle of Poſition) — making a Mark where the 
Reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid Quadrant or Semi- circle quite 
round upon the Surſace of the Globe, all Places paſſing under chat 

Mark, are thoſe deſired. 


Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places being given, and how on 
4 eareth of the other, to find thereby the true Diſtance between 
bem. 


For the Solution of this Problem ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to 


be the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that 
whoſe bearing is unknown. Upon -the upper Semi-circle of that 
Meridian mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the 
Pole according to the Latitude of the other Place, and fixing the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given 
Point of the Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon, and turn the 
Globe about till the Point marked in the aforeſaid Meridian co-in- 
cide with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, reckon upon that Qua- 
drant the Number of Degrees between that Point marked in 
firſt Meridian and the vertical Point ; which Degrees being converted 
into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diftance requized. , 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of tauo Places being given, as alh th 
Latitude of one of them, and its bearing from the other, to find thereby 
the true Diſtance between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firft Meridian to 
be the true Meridian of the Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown; 
reckon from that Meridian upon the Equator the Number of Degrees 
* to the Difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make 
a Mark where the Reckoning ends, and bring the ſame to the bra- 
zen Meridian, (which repreſents the Meridan of the ſecond Place, 
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kon upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude 3 and fixing the 
Globe in chat Situation, to raiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, 
and fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other 
Extremity thereof to the 'given Point of the Compaſs upon the 
Wooden Horizon. The Globe continuing in this Paſition, obſerve 
that Point of the Surface where the Quadrant of Altitude interſeQs 
the firſt Meridian ; for the ſame repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and 
that Arch of the Quadrant between the faid Point and Zenith, being 
converted into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 


Prob. 48. The Diſtance between two Placer lying under the ſame 
Meridian being given, as alſo their reſpective bearing from a third 
Place, to find thereby that Place with its due Diſtance from the other 


u. 


The given Diſtance being reckoned any where upon the. brazen 
Meridian, and thoſe Places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 
and end of that reckoning being marked, raiſe the Pole according to 
the Latitude of one of them, (which, for Diſtinction ſake, we will 
term the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, extend the other Extremity thereof to the given Point of the 
Compaſs upon the Wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firſt Place 
beareth of the third unknown, and make a fmall Track with Chalk 
upon the Globe, where the Egde of the Quadrant paſſeth along. 
Which done, elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the 2 
cond Place, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in che Zenith, ex- 
tend the ſame (as formerly) to the given Point of the Compaſe u 
the Wooden Horizon, and obſerve where the ſaid Quadrant inert 
the aforeſaid Track of Chalk made upon the Surface of the Globe: 
for that is the third Place defired, whoſe Diſtance from the other 
two may be found by the foregoing Problem. | 


Theſe are the chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe; 
as alſo the manner of their Performance : But if the Reader defire 
more, let him conſult Yarenius (his Geographia Generali;) from 
whom we have- borrowed ſeveral of thoſe abovementioned. Now 
followeth, according to our propoſed Method, | 
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SE CT. III. 


Containing ſome plain Geographical Theorems, 


Theor. 1. H E Latitude of any Place is always equal to the Il. 
vation of the Pole in the ſame Place; and è contn, 


Theor. 2. The Elevation of the Equator in any Place is ahway 
equal to the Complement of the Latitude in the ſame Place; & viee 


verſa. 


Theor. 3. Thoſe Places lying under the Eguinoctial Line, haw 
nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of Latitud 


begins. ; 


Theor. 4. Thoſe Places Hing exatly under the two Poles hav 
the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of Latitud: 


. dath end. 


Theor. 5. Thoſe Places lying exact under the firft Meridian, Bau 
nothing of Longitude, it being there that the Calculation of Longitul 


begins. 


L 8 0 
Theor. 6. Thoſe Places lying immediately adjacent to the Weſtem 
Side of the firſt Meridian have the greateſt Longitude, it being then 
that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 


Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equator haw 
the greater or leſſer Latitude, according to their reſpective Diſt anc 
therefrom. 


Theor. 8. All! Places lying upon either fide of the Equator, and 
exattly under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Longitude according 
to their reſpectiue Diſſance from the firſt Meridian: | 


Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth lying exaftly under 
the Interſefion of the fir: Meridian and Equinotial Line, hath nei. 
ther Longitude nor Latitude. | 


Theor. 10. No Place of the Earth is diſtant from another above 
10800 Italian Miles, allowing 60 to one Degree in the Equator. 
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Theor. 11. No place of the Earth is diſtant from its proper Anti- 
goes ( diametrically taken) above 7 200 Italian Miles, ftill allowing 60 
to one Degree in the Equator. 

Theor. 12. The ſenfible Horizon of every Place doth as often change, 
a: wwe happen to change the Place itſelf. 

Theor. 13. The apparent Semi- diameter of the ſenſible Horizon 
in ny places, doth frequently wary according to the RefraQion of the 

Sun-beams. 

Theor. 14. All Countries pon the face of the whole Earth do 
equally enjoy the Light of the Sun (in reſpect of Time) and are equally 
deprived of the Benefit thepeof. 

Theor. 15. In all places of the Globe of the Earth, ſave exacthy 
under the Poles, the Days and Nights are of an equal Length, (viz. 
twelve Hours each ) when the Sun cometh to the Eguinoctial Line. 

Theor. 16. In all places under the Eguinactial and the two Poles, 
the Days and Nights are newer equal one to another, ſave only thoſe 
tun Times of the Year, when the Sun entereth the Signs of Aries and 
Libra. | 

Theor. 17. The nearer ary place is to the Line, the leffer is the 
Difference between the Length of the artificial Days and Nights in the 


ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther removed the greater. 
Theor. 18. In all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, 
the Days and Nights are of the ſame extent, and that at all Times 
of the Year. | 
Theor. 19. Three or four places being given on the Globe that lie 


between the Equator and either of the Poles, and equidiſtant from one 
another, the extent of the longeſt Day in thoſe places doth nat increaſe 
proportionably to the Diſtance of the places themſelves. 

Theor. 20. Three or more places being given on the Globe that lie 
between the Equator and the Poles, in which the Length of the longeſt 
Day doth equally encreaſe ; the Diſtance between the Parallels of thoſe 
places is not equal to one another. 

Theor. 21, Three or more places being given on the Globe, whoſe © 
Diflance from the Equator to either Pole exceeds one another in Arith- 
metical Proportion: The Length of the longeſt Day in one doth nat keep 
the ſame Analogy to that in the other, according to the Proportion of 
their Diſtance. 

Theor. 22. In all places ef the Torrid Zone, the Morning and Even- 
ing Tawilight is leaſt ; in the Frigid greateſt ; and in the Temperate it 
is a Medium between the two. | | 

Theor. 23. To all places lying between the Torrid Zone, the Sun is 
duly vertical twice a Year ; to thoſe under the Tropicks once 3 but to 
them in the Temperate and Frigid, never. 

Theor. 24. In all places lying between the Frigid Zones, the Sun ap- 


pearetb every Year - without —_ a certain Number "4 * 
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and diſappeareth for tht ſame ſpace of Time. And the nearer unty 
or the farther from the Pole theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter i; 
his continued Preſence in, or Abſence from, the ſame. 
Theor. 25. In all places exattly under the Arfick and Antardic 
Circles, the Sun (at his greateſt Declination) appeareth every Tear fo 
one Day compleatly without ſetting, and entirely diſappeareth another, 
, but daily riſeth and jetteth in thoſe places at all other Times as elſe 
where. 2 
Theor. 26. In all places between the Equator and the North Pol, 
4 the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the Sun hath th 
10 greateſi Northern Declination; and the ſporteſt Day and longeſt Night 
1 'wwhen he hath the greateſ Southern. | 
Theor. 27. In all places between the Equator and the South Pole, 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the Sun hath the 
greateſt Southern Declination ; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night 
. - avhen thegreateſt Northern. R 

"Theor. 28. In all places ſituated under the Eguinoctial Line, the 

Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected, doth caff itſelf iu. 

avards the North for one half of the Year, and towards the South 

during the other. . 

Theor. 29. In all places lying under the Eguinoctial Line, there is 
no Meridian Shadow on thoſe Days of the Year that the Sun doth enter 
: gns of Aries and Libra. | 
Do. The nearer that places are unto, or the farther re. 
moved from ebe Equator, the ſhorter or longer accordingly is the Mi. 
ridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected in fuch places. 

Theor. 31. The farther that places are removed from the Equatir 
( yet not ſurpa 66 Degrees of Latitude) the greater is the Sun 
Amplitude, or/ that Arch of the Horizon between the points of due Eaſt 
and Weſt, and thoſe on which the Sun riſeth and ſetteth on the Dai 
of the Summer and Winter Re. 

"Theor. 32. I all places lying under the ſame Semi-circle of the 
Meridian, the Hours of both Day and Night are always the ſame in 
one as in the other. 

Theor. 33. In all places both of the Northern and Southem 
1H Hemiſpheres, that lie under the oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, tht 
3 Seaſens of the Year are not the ſame in one, as in the other. 
= Theor. 34. In all places fituated in a parallel Sphere, the Circlt 
1 of the Sun's diurnal Motion runs always parallel (or very near it) 1 
1 the reſpectiue Horizon of ſuch places. | 

N | * "Theor. 35. In all places ſituate in a right Sphere, the Circle of 
b the Sun's diurnal Motion is flill perpendi E. (ar near it) to the ri. 
| ſpectiue Horizon of ſuch places. | | | 
- "Theor. 36. In all places fituated in an oblique Sphere, the Cirelt 
of the Sun's diurnal Motion is always oblique unto, or cutteth tht 
Horizin of ſuch places at unequal Angles, 
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Theor. 37. If the difference of Longitude in two places be exact 
15 Degrees, the People refiding in the Eaſtmoſt of them will reckon 
the time of Day ſooner by one Hour than thoſe in the other. If the 
Difference be 30 Degrees, then they will reckon the Hours ſooner by 
two. If 45 Degrees by three. And if by 60, then by four, &c. *' 

Theor. 38. F People reſiding in two diſtinct places do differ exact 
one Hour in reckoning thtir time (it being only Noon to one, when one 
in the Afternoon to the other) the true Diſtance between the reſpective 
Meridians of thoſe places is exattly 15 Degrees upon the Equator, If 
they differ two, Hours, the Diſtance is 30 Degrees. If three, it is 45. 
And if four, it is compleatly 60, &c. | 

Theor. 39. F any Ship ſet out from any Port, aud fieering Eaft- 
nvard doth entirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, the People of the 
ſaid Ship in reckoning their time will gain one Day compleatly at their 
return, or count one more than thoſe reſiding at the ſaid Port. If 
Weſtward, they will boſe one, or reckon one leſs. 

Theor. 40. If tuo Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, at the ſame 
Time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth, one fleering Eaſt, 
and the other Weſtward, they will differ from one another in reck- 
oning their Time, two Days compleatly at their Return, even ſuppoſe 
they happen to arrive on he fame Day. If they ſurround the Earth 
twice (fleering as aforeſaid) they ll differ four Days. If thrice, then 

&C aus, 


Theor. 41. / ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, either at 
the ſame or different Times, do all ſurroum the Globe of the Earth, 
ſome fleering due South, and others due North, and arrive again at 
the ſame Port, the reſpective Prople of thoſe different Ships, at their Re- 
turn will not differ from one another in reckoning their Time, nor 


from thoſe abe reſide at the ſaid Port, 


Theſe are the chief Geographical Theorems, or ſelf-evident 
Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems, and 
to theſe we might add a great many more; but leaving ſuch 
Truths, we paſs to ſome others (in purſuance of our propoſed 
Method) and ſuch are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, 
— ſo apparent, yet probably more diverting. Therefore 
olloweth "> 
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SE C T. IV. 


Containing ſome amazing GEOGRAPHICAL 
PARADOXES. 


Par. 1. HE RE are two remarkable places on the Globe of the 
Earth, in which there is only one Day and one Night 
throughout the whole Year. 


Par. 2. There are alſo ſome places on the Earth, in which it i; 
neither Day nor Night at a certain time of the Year, for the pace of 
twenty four Hours, | 


Par. 3. There is a certain place of the Earth, at which if two Men 
ſhould chance to meet, one would ſtand upright upon the Soles of the 
other's Feet, and neither of them would feel the other's Weight, and 
yet they both ſhould retain their natural Poſture. : A 


Par. 4. There is a certain place of the Earth, where a Fire bein 
made, neither Flame nor Smoke would aſcend, but move circularly about 
the Fire. Moreover, if in that place one ſhould fix a ſmooth or plain 
Table, without any Ledi whatſoever, and pour thereon a lug: 
Quantity of Water, not one Drop thereof could run over the ſaid 
Table, but would raiſe itſelf up in a Heap. 


Par. 5. There is a certain place on the Globe, of a confiderabl: 
Southern Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaft Degree of 
Longitude. 


. Par. 6. There are three remarkable places on the Globe, that differ 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lie under one and the 
Same Meridian. $1 


Par. 7. There are three remarkable places on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all agree both 
in Longitude and Latitude. 


Par. 8. There is a certain Iſland in the Ægean Sea, upon which, if 
two Children were brought forth at the ſame inſtant of Time, and 
trving together for ſeveral Years, ſhould both expire on the ſame Day, 
yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Day, yet the Life of one 
would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by divers Months. 
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Par. 9. There are two obſervable places belonging to Aſia, that lis 
under the ſame Meridian, and of a ſmall Diſtance from one another 
and yet the reſpective Inhabitants 7 them in reckoning their Time, do 


differ an entire natural Day every Week. 


Par. 10 | There is a particular place of the Earth, where the Winds 
(though frequently weering round the Compaſi,) de always blow from 


the North Point. 


Par. 11. There is @ certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, en 
uboſe Top, if an Egquinoctial Sun-dial be duly orefted, a Man that is 
Stone-blind may know the Hour of the Day by the ſame, if the Sun ſhines. 


Par. 12. There are @ confiderable Number of Places lying <vithin the 
Torrid Zone, in any of which, if à certain kind of Sun-dial be duly 
erefted, the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees upon the ſame, at a 
certain time of the Year ; and that twice #very Day for the ſpace of 
divers Weeks : Yet no <vays derogating from that miraculous returning 
of the Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in the Day: of King Hezekiah. 


Par. 13. There are divers places in the Continent of Africa, and 
the ]fands of Sumatra and Borneo, where à certain kind of Sun-dial 
being duly fixed, the Gnomon thereof will 24 no Shadow at all du- 
ring ſeveral Seaſons of the Year ; and yet he exatt Time of the Day 
be known thereby. 


Par. 14. There is a certain Iſland in the waſt Atlantick Ocean, 
which being deſeryed by a Ship at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt of the 
faid Ship, at twekve Leagues diſtance by Eflimation ; the trueft Courſe 
for hitting the ſaid Iſland, is to fteer fix Leagues dus Eaſt, and juſt as 
many due Welt. 


Par. 15. There is a remarkable place in the Globe of the Earth, of 
a very pure and cwholeſome Air to breath in, yet of ſuch a ftrange and 
deteſtable Duality, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for two of the entireſt 
Friends that ever breathed, to comtinue in the ſame, in mutual 
and Friendſhip for the ſpace of two Minutes of time. | 


Par. 16. There is a certain noted place in the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, 
where a brick Levant is abſolutely the beſt Wind for a Ship that is to 
Hape à due Eaſt Courſe ; and yet ſhe Hall fill go before it, 


Par. 17. There are divers remarkable places upon the Terraqueous 
Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon i commonly fair and ſerene, and yes 
tis impeſſible to diſtinguiſb properly in it any one of the Intermediate 

i Points 
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points of the Compaſs ; nay, or fo much as two of the four Cardinal 
themſebves. pt 


Par. 18. There is a certain Mand in the Baltick 'Sea, to who 
Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is clearly viſible in the Morning 
fore he ariſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after he is ſet. 


Par. 19. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples, þ. 
tuated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhabj. 
tants thereof every Noon by gooo Miles and upwards, than when 
be either riſeth or ſetteth to thoſe of the ſaid Village. 


Par. 20. There is a certain Village in the South of Great-Britain, 
to whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is leſs viſible about the Winter 
Solftice, than to thoſe who reſide upon the Iſland of Iceland. 


Par. 21. There is a vaſt Country in Ethiopia Superior, to ce, 
Inhabitants the Body of the Moon doth always appear to be moſt en 
tightened when ſpe is leaſt enlightened ; and ta be leaſt when moſt. 


Par. 22. There is à certain and (whereof mention is made by 
ſeveral of our lateſt Geographers) whoſe Inhabitants cannot proper) 
be reckoned either Male or Female, nor altogether Hermaphbradite; 
yet ſuch is their peculiar” Quality, that they are ſeldom liable un 
either Hunger or Thirſt, Cold or Heat, Foy or Sorrow, Hopes or Fears 
er any ſuch of the common Attendants of human Life. 


Par. 23. There is a remarkable place of the E arth, of a confider- 
able Southern Latitude, from cuboſe Meridian the Sun removeth m 
for ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Year. 


Par. 24. There is a certain place of the Earth of a confiderablt 
Northern Latitude, where, though the Days and Nights (even. <ube 
Horteſi) do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place it is Mid. d 
er Noon every Quarter of an Hour, 
| * 


Par. 25. There are divers places on the Ghohe of the Earth, when 
the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets, do actually riſe ani 
15 according to their various Motions, but never any of the fixtd. 

tars, NY 


Par. 26. There is a very remarkable place upon the Terraquew 
Globe, where all the Planets, notauithſtanding their different Motion, 
and various Aſpetts, do always bear upon one and the ſame Point 7 
the Compaſs. "IE! "5 | | 


Pur 
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Par. 27. There is à certain noted part of the Earth, where the 
gan and Moon [ipſo tempore plenilunii] may both happen to riſe 
at the ſame inſtant of Time, and upon the ſame point of the Com- 


paſs. 


Par. 28. There is a certain place on the Continent of Europe, where 
if ſrueral of the ableſt Aftronomers ( the World now affords) ſhould 
nicely obſerve the Celeſtial Bodies, and that at the ſame Inſtant of 
Time, yet the Planetary Phaſes, and their various Aſpects would be 
really different to each of them. | 


Par. 29. There ts a large and famous Country on the Continent of 
Africa, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born perfectih deaf, and others 
fone blind, and continue ſo during their ⁊ubole Lives: And yet fuch 
is the amazing Faculty of thoſe Perſons, that the Deaf are as capable 
to judge of Sounds as thoſe that bear; and the blind of Colours as they 
who ſee. 


Par. 30. There are certain People in South America, awho are pro- 
perly furniſhed with only one of the five Senſes, viz. that of 'Touch- 
ing, and yet they can both bear and ſee, taſte and ſmell, and that as 
as nicely as we Europeans, who bave all the five. 


Par. 31. There is @ certain Country in South America, many of 
whoſe Savage Inhabitants are ſuch unheard-of Canibals, that they not 
only feed upon human Fleſh, but alſo ſome of them do actually eat 
themſelves, and yet they commonly ſurvive that ſtrange Repaſt. 


Par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Europe, 
ever which there is a Bridge of ſuch a Breadth, that above three thou- 
ſand Men a-breaſt may paſs along upon the ſame, and that without 
crowding one another in the leaſt. 
N. 7 | 

Par. 33. There is a large and ſpacious Plain in a certain Country 
of Aſia, able to contain fix hundred thouſand Men drawn up inte 
Battle array, which Number of Men being actually brought thither, 
and there drawn up, it were abſolutely wnpoſſible for any more than 
one fingle Perſon io fland upright upon the ſaid Plan. 


Par. 34. There is a certain European City, 9uboſe Buildings being 
generally of firm Stone, (are for the moſt part) of a prodigious 1517 
and exceeding flrong ; and yet it is moſt certain, that the Walls of 


thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one another, nor perpendicular ta 
the Plain on which they are built. 0 . 


- * 
v 
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fame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latitude is fixty Degrees complete 


. may travel on Foot from it to any of the other three in the 
one artificial Day at a certain time of the Tear; and that without th 


"ry * 
d * 
1 
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40 Geographical Problems. PART 
Par. 45. There is a certain City on the Southern part of 
ewhoſe Inhabitants (both Male and Female) do obſerve almoſt the ſam 
Poſture and Gate in walking as wve Europeans; and yet they fre 
quently appear to Strangers, as if they walked on their Heagj. 


we 


Par. 36. There are ten Places of the Earth diflant from ont am 
ther three hundred Miles. and upwards, and yet none of them hajj 
either Longitude or Latitude. 


mg 


Par. 37. There are two diſtinct places of the Earth lying under th 


ly, and the true Diſtance between thoſe two places doth not reah 
ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. 


Par. 36. There are alſo two diſtinct places of the Earth, lying undy 
the Eguinoctial Line, whoſe difference of Longitude is completeh $ 
Degrees &, and yet the true Diflance between thoſe two places is mi 
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Full 86 Italian Miles. 


Par. 39. 'There are three diſtinct places of the Earth, all differin 
Both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one anothar 2000 


Miles completely, and yet they do all bear upon one and the ſam 
Point of the Compaſs. 


Par. 40. There are three diftin# places on the Continent of 
eguidiſtant from one another (they making a true Equilateral Triangh, 
each of whoſe Sides doth confift of a thouſand Miles), and yet there i 
a fourth place ſo fituated in refpe4 of the other three, that a Ma 


ſpace o 


leaſt Hurry or Fatigue whatſoever. 


Par. 41. There are three diſtinct places on the Continent of Europe, 
lying under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a Diſtance, that the La 
titude of the third furpaſſeth that of the ſecond by ſo many Degret 
and Minutes exact, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth the firſt ; and yet tht 
true Diſtance of the firfl and third from the ſecond (or intermediatt 
lace) is not the ſame by a great many Mils. 


Par. 42. There are two diſtinct places on the Continent of Europe, 
fo ftuated, in reſpecs of one anther, that though the firfl doth lis Lal 
from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Weſt from the firſt. 


Par. 43. There is a certain European Mand, the Northermoft pur 
wwheref doth frequently alter its Longitude and Latitude, p 
: | . Ar . 44 
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Part. 44. There is a certain place in the and of Great Britain, 
where the Stars are altays viſible at any time of the Day, if the 
Horizon be not overcaſt with C ; 


Par. 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by the Terreflrial Globe, 
That it is not above twenty-four Hours ſailing from the River of 
Thames in England, to the City of Meſſina ix Sicily, at à certain 
dime of the Year ; provided there be a brizk North Wind, à light 
Frigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. 


Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geogra- 
phy which mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of the 
Globe; and though it is highly probable, that they will ap- 
pear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables ; yet we may boldly af- 
firm, That they are not only equally certain with the aforeſaid 
Theorems, but alſo we are well aſſured, That there is no Mathe- 
matical Demonſtration of Euclid more infallibly true in itſelf than 
in every one of them. However we think it not fit to pull off 
the Vizor, or expoſe thoſe masked Truths to publick View, ſince 
to endeavour the unmasking of them may prove a private Diver- 
fion, both pleaſant and uſeful to the ingenious Reader, at his moſt 
vacant Hours ; we haſtening in the mean tune to the laſt Thing 


Propoſed, wiz. 


SECT. III. 


Concerns ng Land and Water. 8 = 


H E Surface of the Terraqueons Globe [70 which we entire rh 

reſtri& ourſelves bath here and in the following Parts of this 
Treatiſe] being always conſidered by Geographers as the Superfi 
compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, 
the Parts being ſubdivided (pag. 13.) as followeth, VIZ. 


*p Land = 


| no, Tins, 
Iſlands, Promontories, 
Peninſulas, Mountains, 


Africa 


Water into 


ig EY 8 5; 05, 22Y 
Oceans, Straits, 


Seas, Lakes, 
Galt,  : e 


i | Of all theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 
| $1. Of CONTINENTS.» 


,——< f | 
of . 


Conntonly reckoned four, VI. + 6 9515 
Thoſe of 


= — we — — — 
Europe, Africa, 


ia, "MS | America. 


n ä 
North — 5 Teese ar Rs I found from W. to E. 


France 


Middle — Germany 
Europe. Plan.” 


288 W. to E. 


Stain 
South — Italy 
Turkey in Europe 


=—— — to E. 


North comprehending the vaſt Country of Jartary. 


2 Ga; . India und foo E | 
4 we South P er ſi a m W. +: o | 


7 — * — — 


Jia 


bar l. "Fans and . | 443 


E. 
Barbary $ 
Zaar a Or © "WET AY EEE — 

Land of the Negroes — — * found from N. 


8 
S Guinea — — — 
= 


UEthiopia $7 kar ' _ = 


Exterior 


Mexico or New Spain 
New Mexico, or Nova Gra-] 


P | | nada — — 
North — Fhrida = — — 
Terra Cana denſis - _ — 
Terra Arctica — 
Terra Firma i e ee eee 


Land of the Amazons mmm 
Brazil 
Chyli — — — 


Paraguay - — 
Terra Magellanica = 


Terra Antarctica 


$2. Of ISLAND S. | 
They belong either 1 


— — — 


% outh =— 


* 
— — 


Europe, 1 5 Africa, 

Ala, America. 

The Scandinavian Iſlands— In the North and Baltick S. 

The Iſland of Iceland 2 NW. of Scandinavia. 

The Britannick Iſlands > N. of France. 
W. 
8. 


The Azores am of Spain. a 
The Mediterranean Wands of E — { 


- 
* 
7 
4 : 
o 
| 
* 


a4 2 
2 ö 


* of : 
ao. > tz \ 
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* — 1 
q 
* 8 1 
9 —__ 
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2 — — 
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— 
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apan Iſland— = 
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1 


— 


The 12 — — ö 
QY The Iſles des Larrons — —1 
The Iſlands of the Sund — -. 
Ceylon and the Malal ves 


The Canary Iſlands —— 


| 


The Madera -— 


St. Helena — 


N I Madagaſear 
more re- = 


The Ifles of Comoro —— 
t. Thomas 8 1fſand | 
The Princeſs Iſland —— 


— 


—— 


Iſle of 4 


10 


Porto rico 


! © North 

arc 
| Cuba 2 — 
| 


Antilles Lucayes — 


_— 


— 
—— 


Sotovento 


are the ? 1 — n 


Bermuda. 2 


South is Terra del Fuogo— 


E. 
8. 
E. 
8. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
N. 
W. 
W. 


S. W. 


IN. E. 


N 


| 


| 


8. E. 
8. E. 


of China. 
W. of 
of the P 
of the 


of 
of the Il. ofz 
of Athingia, 


of 
of 
W. of Made, 
„ of Mat 
of 


W. of Nowa Gran, 
| E. of Terra Cana. 


E. of New Spain. 


Pant 1 


7 
the NM. 


. Negroland. 
B Z ra 


Barbary, 


tb. Loo. 
tb. La. ; 
of St. Thom 
of St. Helena, 


5 [ Antilles, 
Of the greater, 
of Florida. 


N. of Terra Fina. 
| E. of Florida. 
8. of Terra Magi. 


8. 2. Of PENINSULA'S. 


ka Fuitland — — — 21 
Mor 4 — — 
7 Taur U ca Cher ſoneſus — 
15 intra Gangem 


Peninſula Indiæ 


extra Gangem 


2 


8 
Malacha [ Cherſoneſa d r — 4 8 
c& 
Africa is none but Africa itſelf —— Y 


E 1 or North America warm!; — 
A 


Peru or South America —— 


4 


I 


| South 


& North 


C Germany. 
Greece. 

Little Tartary. 
| TheCont. of 4 
Techn: N ſfia. 
Peninſula Indie 


intra Gangem. 


The W. of Aa. 


a America. 


94.0% 


1 


— 4 G 
5 
* 
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$4 Of ISTHMUS'S. 
In Europe are the — [5 


Ifthmus's of Taurica Cher foneſus TauricaCerſonenſus 
to Little Tartary. 

qe. is the Mus of dhe $5 ese. 

In Africa is the Whmus ol. E Africa to 44. 


In America is the [fhmus of Panama} Uu to pon. 


65. of PROMONTORIE Sor CAPES. 


Cape Nord —— T The Northmoſt Part of Norway. 
Cape la Hogue — } 5 N. of Fance. | 

& | The Land"s End— The S. W. 

be Lizard —— | 5 8. of England. 

* 7 The Start | | 


Cape de Rocca — The W. of Spain. 


The W. 
Cape de Finiflerra The W. 
1 Cape St. S * The W. 
\ { Cape Ningpo —— 8 The E of China. 
HY Cape Comerin | = | Peninſula Indiæ intra Gangem. 
Cape Raxalgęat.— | 50 4 8. E. part of Arabia. 
2 
Cape Sparte! The Weſt of Barbary, 
Cape Verd The Welt of N A 
Cape of Good Hope | The South of AZ thiopia exterior. 
Cape of Guardifeu \ The N. E. of A zhiopia exterior. 
* de Florida The S. of Frida. 
Cape de Coriente The W. of New Spain 
> Cape Froward — The S. of Terra Ma ID 
& Cape Horn The S. of Terra del F 5 
Cape deò. — 1 The E. of Braxil. 


$ 6. Of 
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§ 6. OM OUNTAINS. 


| CThe Dolphrino Hills 
Be ———— 
AHyperborean Mount 
The Cevennes omen 

Auvergne — | 
The Vaugue — ' 


Fiſhtelberge — | 


Schavartzawalden mms 


The Carpathian Mo. 


= 
— 


or Rs e 
* 525 Gu u 
The Apennine Hills 


Balcan * 
The Holy Mount 
Lacha 


_— 


Remarkable Mountains in Europe 


Malvern Hills 
The Peak == 
Showden mw — 


The Pyrænean Hills— | 


5 
Veſuvius [a Vulcano]. 7 


O 


2 


The Grana Hill | 
The Cheviot Hills — {| 


Plinlimmon : 


Knock Patrick 


Stremboli [a Vulcano! | | 


ua [a Vulcano] — 3 
C 2 EE 


mau. 
Cauca ſus — 


Sar donyæ 


A 


Guaco 


Remarkab! e Mountains 


| TAUY US memes 3 


LAdam's PI 


ſeen 


O 


between Sweden and Norway, 


in Lorrain. 


8 between Spain and France. 
Wd onde a Rr France. 
| between nah and 3 


2 
Jin the Kingdom of Naples.” | 


in the Iſland of Sicih. 
: ! , 


W 
9 


— 


in the South part; 
in the North pant f of Muſervy. 


| Yin the South part of Franc. 


- EG 


incircling Bohemia. 
in the S. of Germany, viz. Suabia, 
in the S. part of Poland. 


Remarkable Mountains in 


Germany, 


Eur. 


; 3 : * 
dividing Jah into Weil. 


in the N. of Macedon. 

in the E. of Macedon: 

between The/aly and Maceden, 
in Scotl. wiz. of the River De. 
between Scotland and England. 
in England, viz. Norceſtenſbire. 
England, viz. Derbyſhire. 

in Wales, viz. Caernarwonſhire. 
in Wales in Cardiganſbire. 

in Jrel. viz. in the C. of Limerick, 


in a little Ifland W. of Naples. 


"in Tartary. 4 

; artary, 2 
due en J Mogul's Empire. 
on the North of Peninſula inira 
Gangem. h 
in Peninſula India intra Gat 


gem. | ; | 

reaching from Eaſt to Welt of all 
Aha, 

in the Iſland of Cola. 


Remarkable 


1 PART 1, Land and N. ater. 4 


3 q { Montes Libi 3 | 8 Zaara 2 — 

* | : 4) ara). 

2 Atlas 1 in the W. e. 

& A Bafili 0 o_ & | in the N. of the Abyſſine E 

8 & 4 Anara — | | under the Eg. id unf. 
* Montes Luna —— 7 J between — —3 = : 
„ , ——|& | in the Hand of Tenerife. 

” | v ad Florida. 

8 8 x Thy Apalachin Hills berween— 7 Cana df * 
* * & CY The in. 6:52 in S. Amer. runn. from S. to 


9 


$ 7. of OCEANS. 


The Hyperborean 0 1 e. 
The vaſt Weſtern 1 | Fur ope'on the WI 
Tartarian— _ 
8 China 0 | N orth. 
Q Indian Ocean -L | Aſia on the —— & Eaft, 
Perſian —— 34 South. 
ee. Arabick — LY | Faſt.” | 
e \ Oriental wee) 
I Ethiopick — p Ocean Africa on the = 
V © Atlantick — 
8 The vaſt E ah | Eaſt. 
" & The Pacifick — 5 G | | America on the U 


$8. Of S EAS. | 


r * Sewedeland — W. 
Baltick Sea — with L in part Vo ted. 
Germany in part 8. 

n Scandinavia — __ hed B- 


' 2 1 Britain — 
Iriſh Sea — 3 with r e Conthe J 
Mediterranean Sea with + weye 


ra 


Barba 


part of Farats Europe on the N. and W. 
Furine Sea ) | 1 wah 4 part of * on the 8. and E. 


The Seas in the other three Parts of the World, are different Parts 
of the Ocean (except Mare Caſpium in Aſia] variouſly named ac- 
cording as they lie adjacent to different Countries. 6 

| . Of 
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Pax 


8 2. W GU LFS. 


Sinus Bofnicus —? 


2 


Northward — 


Eaſtward | into Savedeland. 


E Sinus Adriaticus — 
= Gulf of Lions — 
Gulf of Tarentam 


A Gulf? 
Gulf of Bengal 

In Africa WE Re 
gf Gulf. | 

2] Gulf of Mexico— 


ig; Bay | 


2 $ Bay —— 


Tray. 
N. W. berween J fili, in Turpe. 


N. into the S. of Fance. 
N. W. into the S. of Laly. 


Greece. 


E. N. E. between 


Morea. 


JN. W. between 1424. 


Arabia. 
Peninſ. India intra) « 
N. between 3 Peninſ. Indie cnet 


Ala. 
N. W. between · ; ol 
W. between _$ Frida. 


Terra Firma. 
aW Terra Canadenfis. 


Terra Arctica. 


(N. W. into Terra Arctica. 


8. 6. Of STRAITS. 


Straits of Dower * 
Straits of the Sound 
Straits of Gibraltar 


> Straits of Caffa 
la 


Thracian Boſphorus | 
bs Helleſpont — =|s 
** 


Veer of Me/jina— 
Boke of Corfica 


L Straits of the Sund 


Straits of Ormus | 


In Africa is Babelmandel \ 


The Ger. Ocean to the Eng. Channel, 
The Daniſh to the Baltick 8 Sea. 

The Mediter. to the Weftern Ocean. 
Palus Mzotis to the Pontus Euxinu, 
Pontus Euxinus to the Propontis. 

| Propontis to the Archipelagus. 

One part of the Mediter. to another. 


One part of the Mediter. to another. 


The Indian and E aſternOcean. 
The Perfian Gulf to the South Ocean, 


2 C Hudſon's Straits 
8 Fretum Davis — 
I C Magellanick Straits 3 


| Red Sea to the Eaſtern Ocean. 


Button's Bay to the Eaftern Ocean. 
Baſin's Bay to the Eaſtern Ocean. 


The vaſt Eaſtern and Weſtern Ocean. 


F 11. 0 


Ma remarkable Places in Europe, are 


= \ 


T |, 


Po 


ParT I. 


_—— 


6 


Land and Water. © 


% 4h * 
„ 
a 


$ 11, Of LAKES. 


* 


" Ladoga 
OY  —— 
Ula 
Pages —— 
Wenter ——— 
Veter 
NMelbr— 
Onega 
Ilment — — 
Conflancs —— 
J Gene 
Lucern 
Winander-mere 
Wittles-mere 
Neſs —— 
Lomond 
Fayle—— 
Neagh — 
Earn—— 


Derge — 


— 


Moſt remarkable Places in Europe, are 


Lough 


$ C 3 
9 — 

Kithach —— 

i Kithay 

s 1 Piex 

V2 Tai | 

Chiamy—— 


Alama r 
Babacombar — 
Burgian 


2 Ibuctara | 


Lybia — — — 
Guar 4 — — — 


9 


| 


Found towards the 


8 Norno 2 
Be Niger 
Aquilunda — 
Sachuf 5 
Z 
Zanbr e- 


iLaſton — — : 


AK 


| 


. 
| 
Crate Part of Swedeland. 


Crete Part of Swedeland. 


| Crete Part of Mu/covia. 


ESouthern Part of Germany. 


North of England, viz. Weſtmoreland. ; 
Middle of England, viz. Hunt ingdonſbire. 
Northern, 

Southern, Tran of Scotland. 

Northern 

3 5 Part of Ireland. 


Northern 
Middle 


North 
North 


Fre of Tartary. 
Middle 


| © Eaſtern Part of China. 


Northern Part of India. 
Northern 


Northern Part of Per/ia. 
Middle \ 


,South of Paleſtine. 


Weſtern Part of Egypt. 
Middle Part of Zaara. 


Paſtors Part of Negroland. 


North 


aide Pan of Ethiopia Interior. 
South 


Toa Part of Etbiopia Exteriar. 


ks * 


F America 


7 — > 2 252 
— 
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1 1 ook uach. of New Spain 
5 Wes» 1c — 8 
x 2 Parime 8 Eaſt part of Terra Firma. 
h | I \tticaca -» Yoouth part of Peru. 
= Y Eupana or Xaxaius 2 North Part of Paraguay. 
. Loguis — South Part of Terra Canadtnfis. 
| | Thoſe of Europe. 
| 1 Dalearl? Unknown —— C Eaſtw, 
» (© Swwedeland ) Kimi — Unknown —— 8 
5 are Torno — Unknown | W 
Y Elk — Unknown | 
S JDenmark 7 None re- | 13 
S C Norway S markable | 
| | | 
3 Volga Ra — — 1 I E to 8. 
Don — Tanats E to W, 
= Davina 270 | Unknown — — N. W. 
— — 5 — — — SEQUANG mmm | N. W. 
P Y J Loir Ligeis W. 
E ?\ Rhone e 8. 
; ( Caronne — — 1 R | 80 | N. W. 
= < i 
' CDanube — | < | Danubius or 1 5 5 E. 
Scheld ——— | Scaldis— * ID: to 
Macs — — | Moſa | . 
Y Rhine — — | | Cheni. | 
8 <q Eln — — — Ama ſius =—— {| ( N. 
S + — 6 "gb | W. 
4 ——— — 14 
CO der — f Odera or Viadrus N. 
Ni, — | 1 — | 1 K 
165 — — ru . 
J Bo — Hypanis | 
J Miſtule — Unknown —— 
* Niemen — Unknown | 5 
Dune mm—— — ] (Unknown — 3 


Spain 


Traly 


ParT J. 
Xaucar 
uadalquiver 
Guadina 


T ago — — 


Spain 


Douro —_—— 


270 ů—— — 


— — — — — 


> A 4. ige 

S Arno —— 
Tiber am — 
Volturno 


In European Turkey is | 


the Danube. 
Tay = — | 
cha. 
E Spey — — 
8 Dee w 0 
Don —4 
C Thames 
1 Severn 
I] Humber 15225 7 
Wo rent 
fy Tine — 
Tavede 
Medway 
Cay — — | 
Shannon ———on———_— | 
Lee 3 
Blachau ate 


Treland 


Barrow —— 


Boyne — 


Land and Water, 


| Lerus woomomnnnnns won 
Sacro 
Betis 
1 42. — | 
Tagus — — 
Durius 


Eridanus or P adus 
Altheſis 
Arnus 
8 
Vultur nu. 


| 


i Danubus or Ner 


Tanus — — 


2 | Spein nn — 
S Dea, diva, occaſa 
E > Dona — 


51 
8. E. 


10 
W 


Jin its 
main B. 


—  _ 


W. 


88 


Biledulgerid Barb 


Branches of Gir 


of 


Major 


| 
In Zaara 1s the Body of 6. Gira: 1 
In Negroland is Ithe Niger 9 
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Oby \ CMargus — 
D YOchardus | unknown m— — 
S <4Tartar Unknown — —— 
Pati ſanga unknown — — 
Cc —| Lara = 
YL 1 — unknown — — 
&o CKiang — unknown — 
=» | Ganges — | > | idem - — — — 
S < Guenga—] 5 | not remarkable 4 
S ( Indus oO I idem — — 
< 
Abiamus Oxus — 
AIPalimalum not remarkable 
Ollnent — Arabs 
& YBendimor Bagradas, Agradatus 
F Tiriti — Euleus, Chaoſpes, Hydaſpes, 
Syri Araxes, Araſes | 
a © ® 1 | 
E E 1 | Tygris won — — 
Db | Frae —- | Euphrates — 
Thoſe of Aſia. 
In Egypt is the Nile —— — 1 Nilus | ; 
DO 1 Guadilbarbara — Bagradus, Macra 
| | 
Major — | Robricss 
Origin. N Guadilbar not remarkable 


not remarkable | 


Giras 


PART I, 
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turning. 
E. various 


E. 


* 
* 
& S. E. 


Gina 


r 


Ethiopia 


PART J. 
8 3 de Coq 


8 Rivere de Volta 
In Nubia is the River Nubia - 


O 
© 


Zaire 
Coannes waa 
R. de Infants - 
Zambre 
R. de Spiritu S. 


Exterior 


Ethiopia 


Interior is Nile, its main 
Body 


In New Spain none remarkable 


N. Granada is Rio del Nort 


222 —— 


Anciently 


1 


— 


| 


1 


| 


4 


Fhrida is Rio del Spiritu d. 


The great River Canada 

The Conneficut —— 
Hudſon's River 
Riviere de la Ware me 
The Sequahana—————— 
The Patomech —— 


Terr. Caxadenſis 


| 
In Terra Ardtica none 


SR. ae 


Id beige —.— 
& 


Paria or Orinoquo 
Madeline 
S. Martha 


S. Francis - — 


Parma — 


In Amazonia is the Amazone 
with its Branches — 


3 


— - 
Antiently 


n 


Land and Water. 


not remarkab. 


I not remarkab. | 


| unknown 


| 


| Nilus — — 


* 
Thoſe of Africa. 


— cunurtaas 


\ 


| 


not remarkab. 


unknown — 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 


. 
. 
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E: 


unknown 


unknown 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 


unknown 
unknown 
unknown 


unknown 
| unknown 
| unknown 


| | 


| unknown 
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Peru none remarkable 

Paraguay is Rio de la Plata 
In bil none confiderable & anciently unknown, running 8. E. 

Terra Magellanica 7 3 


Terra Antardtica 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo their 
old Names, and how they run ; which Rivers will be found ve 
neceſſary for the better underſtanding of the Second Part of this Trea. 
tiſe, wherein we deſign to view all remarkable Countries in their 
Situation, Extent, Diviſion, and Sub-divifions, and more eſpecially 
thoſe of Europe. But fince moſt of thoſe Rivers abovementioned, 
belonging to the Continent of Europe, do conſiſt of ſeveral conſidera. 
ble Branches very neceſſary to be known, we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Ri. 
vers, and annex to each their principal Branches, all which may be 
readily found by travelling from the Mouth of the Rivers towards 
their Heads. 'Therefore, 


py 
; Davina are—$ tau 2 


Sofowatia | 


Volga * Occarr ech: 


| 


Mayenne 

Le Sarte woommmommane 
Le Loir ————; 
Vienneuyↄͤ b — 
24!ͤüB 
Le Chee 

Allier wm — 
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| Durance 
| Rhoſne Are Z Bee ee ee 


*% Saone — 


Alot 8 


Lot — — | 
Tarne — — 3 


| Garonne are 
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Remarkable Branches of the 


e 
2 


Mi ſono 


Alanta — 


3 


| " Pruth — = 


M, 44444444 —— 


Danube are Teyſa. — 
7 


74a — _— p— 
Save —— . — — — | 
Inn Ge 
fer —— —— 

| Lech — — — — 
C {ler — — — — — 


Rupple [returning W.] — 


augmented by Dyle 
| Demer 
Scheld are Hen de- . 
| Lis - — — 
Scarpe — — 
4 Haiſne ————— ——_ —ä— 
Ene are I Of ne . 7 33 
Lippe — — — 
— — Þ 
, Moſelle — 3 — 
Rhine are N 
Maine — ning 
Nechar 


} Mack are Nurt 


Chiers — — — 


** augmented N Leine 
Wiſer are Ocker 


Ilmenoab — —  — 
Elbe = — 


5Saalda re ð 


F. 
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Oder are Haber 
Weſiritz — 


8 


ZOODEZ NO NE 
PETS = mA © 


Dina — 
yo 

{fe r are . 4 
N. 4 Prone, or Perepius — 


S- 
o 
= 


Viftul is the Bugg - — ee 
Niemen 13 the Vilna — — — 
Segra —ʒ — — 


Cinca — — — 


Ebro are Gallega — — 


|Guadalqui- Xenil — 
Ver Guadamena — — 


Ky 
2 


| Gaadiana are none remarkable 


| 0 Zatas ——— — — 
| Lezer — — — — 
Gundarran — 
KXaruma —. — 


Tage are 


Tonroes cpm Ai 
Douro are \ Tormes —— —— —— — 
Ar lanza — — — 


— - 


2 
= 
BEE 
2 
2 
aN 
S | 
8 
34 
1— 
22 
2 
El 
c 


Oglio — — 
Aada — 


Tefing — — — 


' Tanero [running] 3 


i 


Fo are E. turning N. 


augmenting by 
ENG — 


Dora Baltea Ai | 


Adige is Bachigline - 
Arno are M eee 


Stura 


Tiber are Nera 
Chiane— = 


| 


Velturm, its chief Branches is Sabato — | 
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Theſe are all the remarkable Branches of the chief Rivers on the 
Continent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period not only 
of this Section, but alſo of the firſt part of this Treatiſe ; having 
now performed thoſe five Things at firſt propoſed, which was to 
entertain the Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, 
Theorems and Paradoxes ; as alſo a tranſient Survey of the whole 
cirface of the Terraqueous Globe as it conſiſts of Land and Vater. 
And ſo much for a General View thereof, Now followeth, 


—  —— Gl — ů æ 2222 woo — ln << oy . 


in the ſame Order as they are ſet down [page 44.] Therefore, 


* 5 


EEE 


Modern Geography. 


VI.n 
CT CFE roo 


BS S838 


PART It 


Comprehending a 


PARTICULAR VIEW 


OF THE 


Terraqueous GLOBE. 


2 CLE Y a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we un- 
D derſtand a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarkable 
Countries on the Face of the whole Earth, according 
as they are repreſented by partic Geographical 
Maps : as alſo a true and compendious Narrative of the chief 
Obſervables relating either to them or their Inhabitants : All which 
may be chiefly reduced to theſe following Heads; wiz. their 


Situation, 1 Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 
Diwvifcons, Commodities, Languages, 
Sub-aiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
_ Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Names, Biſßbopricha, Religion. 


In taking ſuch a Proſpect of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall be- 
in with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof 


CHAP. 
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Of EUROPE. 


he Continent of Europe being divided (p. 44.) 
into VIII. Great Parts; 


ſpemal 1 tockbolm, 


4 
Scandi⸗ 
bk Denmark Copenhagen, 


Norway Bergen. 
Muſcovia, or Ruſſia Moſcow. 

France —1 > Paris. 

| © 
x Germany —_ - 7 Fine. 
LS 7 
＋ 

Poland —— [& | Cracow. 


Spain — — Madrid. 
| [ 
Italp — Nome. 


Turkey in Europe —] L Conſtantinople. 


To theſe add the European Iſlands: The chief 
of which 
B 97260 Great Ya 32 3 MEG: of ; London. 


Edinburg 
Feland that of Dublin. 


Of all theſe in their proper Places, 
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SECT. I. 


Concerning Standinavia 
D. M. Miles. 


6 20 8 7 
0 between) 33 og of Long: 0-3 OY 
E 54 10 c of Lac. 2 ( Breadth is about 840, 


Divided into 6 Swede/and Stockholm. 
the King-<v Denmark Toe Town < Copenhagen. 
Bergen, 


doms of ( Norway 


aa 
the 
of 


ſ Scania „ f 7 II" 
Got hland — — Ca 1 EF — 
Swedeland prop. Stockholm — from S. io N. 
Sewedeland < Lapland S | Tonia 
comprehends | Finland 51S 1 
| Ingria — crane 
-2 lor Oreſo from S. to N. 
CLivonia © | Riga 
F Tuitland wn FIG — 
* Daniſh Iſlands 3 Copenhagen from W. wb. 


Norway comprehends Five Governments : of which hereafter. 


More particularly 
$1 SWEDEL AN D. 


Scania con- E Halland os (Helma. Ow. to E 
tains the We — Le — : 
vinsce of. Sconen 5 Lunden, Southward. 


th 


Vermelandid S Carolſtad. 
Gothland NDallia — — 
contains the<Weſtrogoth 


Provinces of / Oftrogothia 


"YDaleburge— N. to S. in the 
Gottenburge Weſt Part. 


8 
D JNorkoping — TN. to S. in the 
5 CCoalmar — © Eaft Part 


= 


Swedeland 


7 I 


zo. 


10, 


Scandinavia. 


C Sudermania— 
Nericia 
Veſimania — \ 


| 
Uplandia 4 
Geſtricia 


Dalcarlia — 
Helfingia — 
Medelpandia - | 
| T emptia | 


C Angermannia - 
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e-vedeland pro- 

ly ſo called]. 
contains the 
Provinces of 


CU. Lapmark 
apland contains N Pitha- Lapmark | 
the Provinces <4 Lula- Lapmark 
of TormiaLapmark 

Kimi- Lapmark 


Chief Towns 


Cr 


Cajana 


N. Finland — 


$5 a Tavaſtia 
land contains] Sa ai 
he Provinces of 5 Kexbolmia — 
Crelia 
Nylandia 
CS. Finland — 


. a propria 
ria contains cT * 


the Provinces o Inger mania — 


Solouski 
ivonia contains F Lettenland — 
the Provinces of X Eaſtland ——_ 


Being divided = 


Fuitland com- 


South Juitland 
prehends 


| 
1% 725 


— 


| 


6r 


Orebro —— 


Aroſen 


= and 
2 Stockholm from 


Geval S. to N. 
Hedemore — 


Hadfwickwalt 
Selanger. 
Reſſundt 
Hermſand — ? 


Uma 


pita 


from 


| Lula — — 


S. to N. 


1 
3 


Cajeneburg upon the Lia. 
Bierneberge — 
Tavaſtu. — 5 
| N. i/let — — 
Kexholm —— 


Wiberg — — 


Oreſca or Not- 
| teberg N. to 
Caperio — — 3 S. W. 
Fuanegrad — 


Riga — I from 
Naræ — — 8. to N. 
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the Peninſula of Juitland. 
the Daniſb Iſlands. 

he Peninſula of 75 2 Juitlard * Chief T Fs 1 Wiborg. 


Slefwick. 
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Spaniards, Suedia ; by the French Suede; by the Germans, Schauedn 


C2 


Scandinavia, Par 
North com- CAalborgb A idem — 
| prehends# Wiburgh | dem m— 
2 the Dio- ] Arbuſen Aarhus — om N. tos 
— ceſes of >Ripen — g idem — “ 
2 148 
'> < Heder/leve idem — | 
2 | Appenrade > I 4 idem —# from N. tos. 
E | South com- YFlensborge | 5 idem —) the Baltic 
= | prehends<{ Gotorpe— | Slefavick -= 
R the Preſe- JTendere — idem — n 
| ctures off Huſum — idem — Ge "oy 
Eyder ſlede ] Touningen er man Sea. 


The chief of the Dani/> Iſlands are Zealand, Funen, &c. of 1 
hereafter when we come to treat of ISLANDS. 


$4 NOAM AT. 


Bahus idem — be 4 
Divided into gger us — Agger —— J. / Tx, 


2 
5 
the Govern- Ber genu.— = < Bergin —S. to N. E. 
ments of Dronthemus 2 Drontbem.- 
W. ardus —. 50 idem 


/ 


This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforeſa 
hree diftint Kingdoms, wiz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark, and \ 
avay : Of each of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Threfon 
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§ 1. S WE D E N. 


Names. 8* E DE N [ formerly Suecia, part of ancient Scandin 


via; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſcovia, « 
the Weſt and North by Norway, on the South by the Sound, ant 


part of the Ba#ick} is termed by the Italians, Sewexia ; by tl 


and by the Engliſh, Sweden, or Sewedeland ; ſo called from its antien 


Inhabitants the Szenones, Suevi, or Suethidi, with the Addition 0 
Land for Termination. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very cold, but (if nt 
too nigh ſome Lake or Marſh) very pure and wholeſome ; yea, ſo 


healthful to breath in, that many of the Inhabitants do frequently lie 
| 2 | to 
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in hundred Years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink - 
hing too much practiſed by many of them. The Antipodes 
or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to Swede/and, is 
at Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean comprehended between the 
and 210 Degrees of Longitude, from the Meridian of London 


11 55. 30 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


fp 
ng, 2 K 
this People, 


vl.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth, 10th, 11th, 
ind 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yet where 
b fertile in Corn, that Diſadvantage is recompenſed with tolerable 
nlurage: However it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſer- 
eh its Inhabitants. Its numerous Lakes ate very well ſtored with 
various kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over 
vith Trees, and ſeveral of them lined with confiderable Mines of 
Tin, Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that beyond 
ny other Country in Europe 3 befides in Neſimania is a Mine of 
der. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is 
about two Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting when 
near the Summer Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 


Hours 4, and the Night proportionable. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
tals, Ox-hides, Goat-skins, Buck-skins, and coſtly Firs, Pine- 
rees, Fir-trees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) The chief Rarities of this Country may be reckoned 
theſe following, viz. (1) Two publick Clocks of admirable Work- 
manſhip ; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Up/a/; the o- 
ther to that of St. Laurence in London, eſpecially the latter, which 
(appoſed to be the Work of Gaſper Bartholinus) ſhews not only the 
Day, Hour, and Minute, but allo the remarkable Motions of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixed and moveable, and ſe- 
reral other pleaſant Curioſities. (2) A few Leagues from Gottenberg 
is a dreadful Cataract, with a conſiderable Curfent, which runs a 
long way out of the Country, and coming at laſt to a hideous Preci- 
pice, ruſheth down from thence intoa low Pit, with a mighty Force 
and terrible Noiſe ; and whereas the Natives uſually bring down their 
Floats of Timber by that Current ; ſuch is the height of the afore- 
ſaid Precipice, and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water falls, that 
large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream fro that 
Precipice into the Pit, do frequently drive ſo far under Water, that 
tis a conſiderable time before they riſe up to the Surface thereof again, 
ſome of them being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of a 
whole Hour under Water. If it be alledged that the Maſts may pro- 
bably ſtick faſt in the Mud for ſome time; to take off that Objection, 


the Pit into which they fall has been often ſounded with a Line of. 
many 
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many hundred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bg. 
tom. (3.) Towards the Southern Part of Gothland is a remarkajj, 
ſlimy Lake which ſinges ſuch Things as are put into it. (4.) In 
ſeveral Parts of Sweden is found a certain Stone, which being cf 
yellow Colour, intermixed with ſeveral Streaks of white, (as it com. 

ſed of Gold and Silver) affords both Sulphur, Vitriol, Alum, a 
. (5.) Some write of a Lake in Lapland, which hath 2 
many Iſlands in it, as there are Days in the Year. 


Archbiſhopricks.) Archbiſhopricks belonging to Sweden, are tuo, 
wiz. thoſe of 


Up/al, Riga, 


5 Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are Eight, viz, thoſe 
0 
Gottenburg, Wexioc, Lindcoping Abo, 
Strengues, Lunden, Scaren, Wiburg. 


4 Univerſities.] Univerſities eſtabliſhed here, are Two, wiz. thoſe 
U Abo. 


Mannert.] The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them to be 
Soldiers. This Nation has been noted in the World for ſevenl 
Warlike Atchievements, and is ſtill able to endure the Fatigues ofa 
Military Life; yet their military Affairs in former times were hut 
very indifterently ordered, their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boom, 
till Gufawus and his Succeſſors, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Seach 
and German Officers, introduced good Diſcipline among the com- 
mon Soldiers. Their Gentry are much given to Hoſpitality, very 
aftable and civil to Strangers, and many of them become conſiderable 
Proficients in ſeveral Arts and Sciences. The Commons are gene- 
rally eſteemed good Mechanicks, but looked upon by all as too much 
addicted to Lazineſs in point of improving their Country, by nt 
cutting down many unneceſſary Foreſts, and improving their Ground 
to better Advantage. 


Language.] The Swedes ſpeak a Diale& of the Teutonich, which is 
ſomewhat different from that uſed in Denmark and Upper German. 
Perſons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German Language 

- In its native Purity. The Finlanders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 
own. Fora Specimen of the Swwedi/þ Tongue we ſhall here ſubjoin 
the Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerve * — 

| 2 
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Method of treating of all other Languages in Europe. Their Pater 
cable Mer runs thus. Fadber war ſom eft ihimlin ; helghat warde tiett 
nnn, vill comme litt ricte, hee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, ſa, ock 
of a jordenne. Wart dagligha brodiffoz i dagh ; och for lat ofz wara 
om all, fa ſom ock aui forlate them ofz 5kyldige aro ; Och in lecdb ofs 


ickei fre/telſe utham frels ofsifa ondo. Amen. 


Government.) The Kingdom of Swede/and having ſuffered various 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturbed by the adjacent Nations, 
at laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread 
tfelf over a conſiderable Part of its Neighbours Territories. At 
preſent tis ſubje& unto, and governed by its own Monarch, who, 
fince the laſt Age, is not only hereditary, but by the late turn of Affairs 
in his Country, hath alſo attained unto and now exerciſeth ſuch a 
Power over the Subject, that the ſame is really aſtoniſhing to any 
conſidering Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom 
only a few Years ago. He is indced a powerful Prince both by Sea 
and Land (eſpecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great 
number of Forces ; and that with a very ſmall Charge to himſelf. 
For the common Soldiers and Seamen are maintained by the Boors, 
and Officers (for the moſt part) are put in poſſeſſion of ſome Farms 
of the Crown Lands, whoſe Revenues ſerve for their Pay ; his Guards 
only are the greateſt and moſt immediate Charge unto him, they 
being paid out of his "Treaſury, He is ſtiled King of the Swedes, 
Goths and Vandals ; Grand Prince of Finland, Duke of Eflonia and 


ole 


are Six, viz. Princes of the Blood, the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, Mer- 
cbantry, and Commonalty. Theſe by their Repreſentatives being 
aſſembled in Parliament, make four different Houſes, wiz. 1. That 
of the Nobility, where the Grand Marſhal prefides. 2. That of the 


Burge/ſes, where one of the Conſuls of Stockbolm prefides. And laſtly, 
That of the Knights of the Shire, where one of their own Number 
elected by themſelves preſides. Chief Courts eſtabliſhed in this 
Kingdom are theſe five, viz. 1. That commonly called the King's 
Coamber, deſigned for the Deciſion of all Caſes happening between 
the Nobility, Senators, or any of the publick Officers ; and here the 
King is (at leaſt, ought to ſit as) Preſident. 2. The Court Martial, 
in which all Matters relating to War are determined; and here 
the Grand Marſpal of the 3 is Preſident. 3. The Court of 
Chancery, in which Edicts, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, 
are made out in the King's Name; and here the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom is Preſident. 4. The Court of Admiralty, in which all 
Buſineſs relating to Maritime Affairs is tranſacted; and here the High 
Aaniral is Preſident. Laſtly, the Court of Exchequer, in which all 
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Carelia, and Lord of Ingria, &c. The different Orders in this Realm 


Clergy, where the Archbiſhop of Up/al preſides. 3. That of the 
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Matters concerning the publick Revenue are managed, and here the 
Grand Treaſurer is Preſident. 


Arms.) The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the firſt and 
fourth, Azure, three Crowns Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe 
for Swedeland. In the Second and Third, Barry Argent and Azure, 
a Lion, Or, crown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the 
Firſt and Fourth, Sable, a Lion, Or, crowned, armed, and languid, 
Gules, for the Palatinate of the Rhine. In the Second and Third, 
Lozenges, Bendwiſe of twenty-one Pieces, Argent and Azure, for 
Bawaria. For the Creſt a Crown Royal, adorned with eight Floy. 
ers, and cloſed by as many Demi, circles, terminating in a Mond, 
Or. The Supporters are two Lions, Or, crowned of the fame, 
And his Motto in theſe Words, Dominus Protector meus. 


Religion.] Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country, 
being univerſally profeſſed by all Orders and Degrees of Men (ex. 
cept in Livenia, where is a conſiderable Number of Papiſts inter. 
mixed; and Lapland, many of whoſe Inhabitants are mere Heathens, 
uſually worſhipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the like) and that 
ever fince the Days of the Reformation, which was happily efteted 
in this Kingdom by Gu//avus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the 
Swediſh Crown; ſince which time their Religion hath not been di- 
ſturbed from Abroad but once; and ſince that Diſturbance never di. 
ſtrated at Home by Non-Conformity ; for Perſons of all Ranks, ad. 
hering to the Tenets of Luther, give conſtant Attendance on Divine 
Service, and join in the ſame manner of Worſhip. Which Uniformity 
in Religion ſome are pleaſed to impute to that effectual Method, 
commonly believed to be here taken, and lately propoſed in England, 
to deter all Romiſh Prieſts from entering Sweden [eorum ſe. Caftrati 
and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſention among them. Chri/tianity was 
firſt planted in this Country, A. D. 829 ; and that by the Care and 
Diligence of Auſgarus (a Monk of Corwey, and afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Bremen) lent thither for that End by the Emperor Lewis the Pi, 
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8 2. DENMARK. 


Name.] ENMAR X formerly Cimbrica Cherſonefus, a part 
D of antient Scandinavia ; and now bounded on the 
Eaſt, by part of the Ba/tick ; on the Weſt, by part of the Germaz 
Ocean; on the North, by the Souzd ; and on the South, by part of 
Germany] is termed by the Italians, Dania; by the Spaniards, Dinar: 

(0, 
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the ta, by the French, Denemark ; by the High Germans, Denremark ; and 
by the Engliſh, Denmark; ſo called from the Bounds and Marches 
of its Inhabitants the Danes ; whoſe Country, bordering on the 
and tent Batavia and Saxons, was thereupon called Dane march, 
ale which Name in proceſs of Time was turned to that of Denmark. 
ure, 
the WW %%] The Ar of this Country is much the ſame with that in the 
ud, couthern Part of Swedeland, it being extremely cold, but in moſt 
rd, Places very wholeſome. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Den- 
for mark, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean lying between 188 and 192 
* Degrees of Longitude, with 54. and 57, 30 Degrees of South Latitude. 


geil.] The Soil of this Coyntry, (it lying in the 10th and 11th 
North Climates) 1s very good#for Corn and Paſturage. Here is a- 
bundance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alſo many Wild Fowls, 
and moſt kinds of wild Beaſts, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Part is 17 Hours 3, the ſhorteſt in the Southern is 8 Hours 2, and 
the Night proportionable, | 


am 


Commedities.] The chief Commodities of the Country are Fiſh, 
Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck-skins, Fir- 
wood, Wainſcot, &c. 


Rarities,) Near to Slefewick (Southward) are yet to be ſeen the 
Remains of that famous Wall and Trench, made above 880 Years 
ago by Gotricius (then King of Denmark) to hinder the Incurſions 
of the Saxons, reſembling ſomewhat the Piat Wall in Great Bri- 
tain, Between Flensburg and Slefevick is a ſmall Village, which 
goes by the Name of Anglen, remarkable in this, that from the ſaid 
Village, and Country adjacent, came our Anceſtors, the antient 
ales into Great Britain. In Gottorp is an admirable Globe of Cop- 
er, 10 Foot 4 Diameter, ſo contrived by one of the Dukes of Hol. 
lein, that (by certain Wheels turned about by Water) it repreſents 
exactly the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. As alſo another of fix 
Foot Diameter, framed by Ticho. brabe, that famous Daniſh Aſtrono- 
mer, now to be ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of the T7icho- 
brabick Syſtem mechanically contrived, and ſeveral curious Aſtrono- 
mical Inſtruments in the Round Tower at Copenhagen : Which Tower 
tlelf is likewiſe obſervable for its manner of Aſcent, being ſo con- 
tried that a Coach may drive up to the Top thereof. But whereas 
the chief Curioſities of Denmark may be juſtly reckoned thoſe trea- 
ſured up in the Mu/zum Regium at Copenhagen ; and having had 
lately an Occafion to view the fſathe, I humbly preſume it will not 
4 9 unacceptable to the Reader to give ſome Account 

of. 
This excellent Repoſitory conſiſts of 8 different Apartments, and 
"3 ' thoſe 
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thoſe well ſtocked with what deſerves the Obſervation of an inquiſitive 
Traveller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would x. 
quire a Volume; I ſhall therefore reſtrict myſelf to ſuch Curiiſin 
as are moſt obſervable ; and thoſe I might fitly reduce to two Claſſe 
viz. Natural and Artificial. Of Natural Curioſities, there is *. 
deed in this My/zum as good a Collection of all ſorts, as in moſt pub. 
lick Repoſitories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarkable 
Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought thither from 
molt parts of the known World. But my preſent Deſign is not to de. 
ſcend to Particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an Account cf 
ſuch Curioſities, as he travels through the various Countries from 
whence they came, to whom they originally belong: Suffice it there. 
fore in this Place to take Notice only of the Artificral Rarities of this 
Muſzum, the moſt remarkable of whigh are theſe following, wiz. 1, 
The Veins and Arteries of the human Body, curiouſly repreſented by 
Iron Ware, all of them appearing in their natural Situation, Bipneſs, 
and Colour. 2. An artificial human Skeleton of Ivory, admirably 


well done by a certain Dans Mechanick 3 its right Hand graſps a 


large Scythe, the left holds a Sand-Glaſs, and upon the outſide of the 
Caie containing this Curioſity, is a commendatory Copy of Verks 
compoſed by the celebrated Anatomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. 3. Ali 
ly Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion cut out in /vory. 4. An How 
Model of a Ship with her Maſts and Sails, all of Ivory. 5. An end 
Clock actually a going. 6. A Cabinet of Tory and Ebony, very beau. 


ti ful to look upon, and admirably well contrived within; and remark: 
able for being the Work of a Daniſb Mechanick ſtone blind. 5. A 
well poliſhed Table of Marble, in which is a natural Repreſentation of 
a Crucifix. 8, Several other large Marble Tables curiouſly adorned 
with inlaid precious Stones, naturally repreſenting Birds of diver 
ſorts. 9. A pretty turned Wooden Cup, which conſiſts of no ſewer 
than an hundred Cups put into one another; each of which is fe 
thin, that they'll hardly admit of a ſlight Touch of one's Hand with- 
out Harm. 10. Several Tankards, Cups, Boxes, and other Vellels 
of Beach- Tree, neatly made and adorned with Variety of curious Fi- 
gures by a Peaſant of Norway ; and all with no other Tool than an 
ordinary Knife. 11. Two curious drinking Veſſels, one of Gold, 
the other of Silver, in form of a ſounding Horn : That of Gold 
weighs 102 Ounces 2, is in Length 2 Foot g Inches, and contains 
about two Engliſb Pints and an half. This Horn was found in the 
Dioceſe of Ripen, Arno 1639; has in raiſed Work on its out · ſde ſuck 
a Number of Animals, with Men in ſtrange Poſtures and divers Hie 
roglyphick Figures, as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan Extrac- 
tion, and to have been uſed by the Heathens, in their Religiow 
Performances. The other of Silver weighs almoſt four Pounds, and 
is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer H 
melmanus, gives a ſtrange Relation, pretending that it was preſeated 
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50 I. (one of the Dukes of Oldenburg) by a Ghof? that appeared 
* in : Wood as he was N But in « Judgment of 
ihe beſt Criticks, twas made by Chriſta I. of Denmark. 12. Many 
Roman Urns, together with a Stilus Romanus neus, which is four 
or five Inches long, and about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill ; 
+ is ſharp at one end, and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has 
deen falſly written. 13. Machina Planetarum; an excellent mo- 
dern Engine; by turning the Handle of which, one may readily ſee 
at any time, either paſt, preſent, or to come, the true State of the 
(::ftial Motions according to the Copernick Syſtem ; the Longitude 
and Latitude of each Planet; their Apogeum and Perigeum ; and 
true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities, 
14. Machina Eclipſium, another modern Engine, ſo contrived, that, 
by turning it round, one may ſee both the Near, and Day, and Quan- 
tity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe, for any time deſired, either paſt or 
to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected and compleated 
by the preſent Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Copenhagen, the inge- 
nious Olaus Roner. 15. Machina Ingens Copernicana, a lively Re- 
preſentation of the Copernick Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical En- 
gine, moved by Clock-work, which having the San immoveable in 
the Centre, ſhews the true Motion of. the Earth both Diurnal and 
Annual; as alſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 
12 Hours, with their various Phaſes, and the reſpective Motion of 
each of the other Planets. 16. Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Barome- 
ter; and Burning Glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, 
being 32 Inches Diameter. 17. A curious Cylinder of well poliſhed 
Metal, by which ſome Colours on a Table, that appear monſtrouſly 
confuſed to the naked Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Effigies of 
Frederick I. of Denmark, with his Queen Sophiana Amelia. 18. 
Various ſorts of Arms and Habits of a great many Nations, with a 
curious Collection of Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. 19. 
Some Indian and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory, with a 
tew of Porceline Earth, and one of Braſs from Egypt, in form of a 
Hog. 20. Some Pages of Writing on Palm-tree Leaves from the 
Coalt of Malabar, being done by the Natives of that Country with 
an Iron Stile. Laſtly, In this Mu/zeum is a great Number of Me- 
dais both Modern and Antient. The Modern are all Daniſb, begin- 
ning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending to the preſent Times. The 
Antient are all Roman, (except five Greek) and thoſe either of Gold, 
Silver, or Braſs. Of Gold are ſome of Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Ti- 
berius, Caligula, Nero, V, eſpafian, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome others. Of Silver 
are divers of the foregoing Emperors, and thoſe that follow, wiz. 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpafian, Antoninus Philoſophus, Au- 
relius Verus, Aurelius Commodus, L. Septimius Severus, and moſt of 
the following Emperors 3 Aurelius Viforinuz, Of Braſs 
| a 3 are 
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are Medals of all the Emperors abovementioned, and ſeveral others 0 
beſide. uſua 
Archbiſbopricbi.] As for Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom, ther Wl ** 
is only one, viz. that of the 
Copenhagen. his 

unti 


Bihepricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Slefwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg. 
Univerfities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Copenhagen, Kiel. 
Manner.) The Danes (a very warlike People of old, having con- 
ſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the Force of 


their Arms at ſome time or other) are now almoſt of the ſame Temper 
with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans ; but that they are 


generally eſteemed a People more given to Pride and Cunning, than n 
either of the former. So extravagantly vain are they of their own £ 
Performances, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of f 
their Princes, that upon almoſt every Undertaking of their King and c 
Country, do they uſe to ſtrike Medals ; and ſuch as expreſs the Attion 
done in the moſt Hyperbolical Manner, tho' ſometimes the Matter it- 
ſelf is of ſo ſmall an Importance, that no Nation of Europe (but the 
Dani?) would hardly think it worthy of a Place in their Week's 
Gazette, much leſs the Honour of a Medal. The Danes are in- 


deed induſtrious and frugal enough, but the Trade of their Country 
is at preſent very low, Merchandizing being much diſcouraged by the 
Severity of the Civil Government. They are alſo conſiderable Lovers 
of Learning, but generally greater Lovers of Exceſs, whether in Drink- 
ing or Eating, eſpecially the former; and that ever ſince the Juice of 
the Grape was recommended to them by the High Germans, whom 
they now equal (if not exceed) in all manner of carouſing. 
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Language.] The Modern Language of Denmark is originally a 
Diale& of the Textonick. The Court, Gentry, and chief Burghers 
commonly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French 
when they talk with Strangers. How the Daniſb Tongue differs 
from the High German, and the Modern Language in Sedeland, 
will beſt appear from their Pater Noſter, which runs thus: Fader vir 
au fom eft himmelen ; helligt worde dit naffa tilkomme dit rige vorder- 
din ville ſaa paa forden, ſom hander i himmelin. G ift of i dagh wort 
daglige bred; oc forlad of wor shyld, ſom avi forladi wore «hylather i 
er leed ofz ickudi frifielſe ; Men freli ofs ofv free ont. 2 
his Jeu. 
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Groernment.) This Kingdom was formerly elective (altho' they 
aſually advanced the next Heir to the Crown) untill the Vear 1629. 
that Frederick II I. having bravely repulſed the Swedes, beſieging 
the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was then rendered Hereditary to 
his Family. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Stroke 
until theſe our own Days, that this Kingdom is fo ſtrangely French- 
Ain point of Government, that the Daniſb and French Monar- 
chies are now almoſt of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to him- 
{if the Power of diſpoſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes of any Note, 
az it is practiſed in France. The Daniſh Law is highly to be prized, 
in that it is ſhort and perſpicuous, ſurpaſſing the like of all other 
Nations in that reſpect. It is wholly founded upon Equity, and 
comprized in one Quarto Volume in the Daniſb Tongue, and that 
ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand and plead his own Cauſe 
without the Aid of either Council or Attorney, and no Suit is to 
hang in ſuſpence beyond one Year and a Month. This is indeed a 
mighty Advantage and a fingular Property of the Daxi/> Law up- 
on one hand; but the ſame is attended with a vaſt Inconvenience 
on the other ; for the firſt and principal Article thereof runs thus : 
That the King hath the Privilege reſerved to himſelf to explain, nay 
u alter and change the ſame as he ſhall think good. Chief Courts 
for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Affairs, are 
four, viz. Byefcughts, Heredsfoughts, Landſtag, and High-right. The 
firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and 
Towns. The ſecond for thoſe in the Country. The third is the 
High Court of the Province, to which Appeals are made from the 
two former. And the fourth is the ſupreme of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copenhagen, and conſiſting of the principal Nobility, 
in which Court the King himſelf ſometimes fits in Perſon. Beſides 
theſe there is the Court of Admiralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſo 
Rent-chamber (reſembling our Court of Exchequer) for managing 
all Matters relating to the publick Revenue. 


II. 
then 


there 
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Arms.) The King of Denmark bears Party of Three, and Coupe 
of two, which makes twelve Quarters. In the firſt, Or, Seme of 
Hearts Gules, three Lions Paſſant-guardant Azure, crowned, Languid 
and Armed of the firſt, for Denmark. 2. Gules, a Lion Rampant, Or, 
crowned and armed of the firſt, in his Paws a Battle-Ax Argent, 
hilted of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paſſant-guardant, 
Or, on nine Hearts of the ſame in Fee, for Gothland. 4. Gules, a 
Dragon crowned, Or, for Schonen. 5. Azure, three Crowns, Or, for 
Sweden. 6. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the 
lame, marked with a Croſs Gules, for F uitland. 7. Or, two Lyons Paſ- 
lant-guardant, Azure, for Slefwick. 8. Gulet, a Fiſh crawned Argent, 
for Iceland. Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argent (which is 
theancient Device of the Kingdom) on the Centre of which are Pn 
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the Arms of Dithmarch, viz. Gul, a Cavalier Armed 4 n 
9 Gules, a Nettle Leaf open and charged in the middle with a ittle 
Eſcutcheon, the whole Argent, for Holftein. 10. Gules, a Cypnet 
Argent, gorged with a Crown, Or, for Stormaſb. 11. Gulet, two 
Feſſes, Or, for Delmenhorſt. 12. Gules, a Croſs Pattefitchee 4,. 
gent, for Oldenburg. The Shield ſurrounded with a Collar of the 
Order of the Elephant. The Creſt is a Crown, Or, flowered, raiſed 
with eight Diadems, 3 in a Mond of the ſame. For the 
Motto are theſe Words, Pietas & Fuſtitia coronant. 


Religion.] The Errors and Practices of the Roman Church bein 
grown at length ſo intolerable, that an univerſal Reformation he. 
came expedient, this Kingdom among the other Northern Crowns, 
threw off that inſapportable Yoke, and cordially embraced the Doc. 
trine of Lither, which being allowed of by Frederick I. about the 
middle of the laſt Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſhed 
in Denmark, that in all the Daniſb Dominions there is no other 
Religion but Lutheraniſin profeſſed, except ſome French Refugees, 
who are allowed a Church at Copenhagen ; and a few Popiſh Families, 
who were lately permitted to perform their Worthip in a Chapel at 
Gluckflat. The Daniſo Clergy do till retain the Practice of Cu- 
f*/fion, which all Perſons are obliged unto before they participate of 
the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; they likewiſe retain 
Crucifixes, and ſeveral Ceremonies of the Roman Church. Chriſti. 
nity was fully eſtabliſhed in this Country about the middle of the 
Twelfth Century, and that by the Means of Pope Adrian IV. (an 
Eugliſoman) who before his Aſſumption to the Popedom, was termed 
Nicolaus Break/pear. 


. NO RAT. 


Names. N ORWAY, (formerly Norwegia a part of antient S:ar- 
dinavia, and now bounded by the Eaſt by Sueden; on 
the Weſt, North, and South, by Part of the main Ocean) is termed 
by the Italians, Neruegia ; by the Spaniards, Noruegga ; by the 
French, Norweg ; by the Germans, Noravegen; and by the Englib, 
Norway ; fo called from its Northern Situation (Vert being bor 
North, and Weg Way,) ſeeing it is the way to and from the North 
in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. | 


Air.) The Air of this Country is ſo extreamly cold, eſpecially 
towards the North Parts of the Kingdom, that it is but thinly in- 
habited, and that by the meaneſt of the People. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Noraway, is part of the Pacifick Ocean between 186 


20 and 212, and 230 and 71 Degrees of Longitude, with 60 and 
70 Degrees of South Latitude. _ 
oil. 
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gl.] By reaſon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country (it 
hing in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the S, is very 
tarren, not having Force enough to produce the very Neceſſaries of 
Life, the common People being forced to uſe dried Fiſh inſtead of 
Bread. In ſhort, this Country 1s over-ſpread either with vaſt Fo- 
reſts, barren Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt 
parts of it, the longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not 


{ring for that Time; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about ſix Hours 2 
and the Nights proportion able. | 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Stock- 
th, rich Furs, Train-Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal Boards, and 
the like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
Beer and other Neceſſaries of Life. . | 


Rarities.) Near to Drontheim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Waters 
never freeze, even in the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive Cold at that Seaſon. 2. Upon the Coaſt of Nerauay, near 
the Ile of Hittexen, in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and 
dangerous Whirlpool, commonly called Mez/ftroon, and by Naviga- 
tors the Nawe of the Sea. Which Whirlpool is, in all Probability, 
occaſioned by ſome mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal 
to Ships that approach too nigh, providing it be in the time of 
Flood ; for then the Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes 
ſuch a terrible Vortex, that the Force and Indraught of the Water, 
together with the Noiſe and Tumbling of the Waves upon one ano- 
ther, is rather to be admired than expreſſed, But, as in the time 
of Flood, the Water is drawn in with a mighty Force; ſo during 
the Tide of Ebb does it throw out the Sea with ſuch a Violence, 
that the heaveſt Bodies then caſt into it cannot ſink, but are toſſed 
back again by the impetuous Stream which ruſheth out with incredi- 
ble Force ; and during that time are abundance of Fiſhes caught by 
Fiſhermen who watch the Opportunity ; for being forced up to the 
Surface of the Water, they cannot well dive again, fo violent is the 
riſing current. 3. In ſeveral Parts of Noravay were diſcovered, ſome 
Years ago, divers Silver Mines, particularly two, whereof one was 
termed Benedicla Divina, (vulgarly Segen Gottes) and the other Bona 
Spes, but both of them were quickly exhauſted ; however, in the 
former of theſe, Auno 1630, was found a Maſs of Silver, valued at 
Three Thouſand Two Hundred and Seventy two Imperial Dollars; 
And in the other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued at Five 
Thouſand ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes, and ſome others of 
pure Silver from theſe Norwegian Mines, are now to be ſeen in the 
Muſeum Regium at Copenhagen, 
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Archbilhopricks.) Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom, only one 
Viz. that of | ; 


Drontheim. 


Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Anſlo, Bergen, 8 taffenger, 


Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom, none. 


— — = 
— — — — — 
8 - 


Manners.) The Norvegians (who being notorious Pirates of old 
became very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations) Nox, 
now looked upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant fort of 
People ; a People, however, that are very hardy, much given 
to Toiling and Labour, very juſt in their Dealing, and abundantly 
civil, (after their own manner) to the few Strangers who come 2. 
mong them. In the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom they haye 
no Towns, but generally live in Tents, and travel in great Com. 
panies from one Place to another in hunting. 


— 
— 
—— — 


Language.) The Language now ſpoken in this Country, (eſpeci. 
ally in al) the civilized Parts thereof) is little different from that 
uſed in the Kingdom of Denmark, a Specimen of which is already 
given in a foregoing Paragraph. 


Government.) This Kingdom was formely a diſtin& Body 
by itſelf, and independent on any other, but (being incorporated 
with Denmark, Anno 1387.) is now ſubject to his Dani/h Majeſty, 
who beſides particular Governors in Places of greateſt Importance, 
doth ordinarily keep a Vice-Roy there for the better managing of 

the whole; his Place of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, and his 
Power is extraordinary great. 


Amt.] See Denmark. 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion in Noraway, is the ſame 
as in Denmark, only that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, 
the Knowledge of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this 
Country much about the ſame Time with the two other Northern 
Crowns) is ſo decayed, that on the Borders of Lapland they differ 
but little from mere Heathens. 
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SECT. IL 
Concerning Muſcovia. 


| d between — = of Lon. E Length is about 1250. 
8 
Len 49 O0 Cof Lat. L Breadth is about 1100. 


Jinded te Heath $ Chief Touns 55, Ga, Capi C. 


More particularly, 
North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


Kagapol = — 7— 
St. Michael, Arch-Angel— 
Wingatoria eons 
Tobol 
Berezow 
Idem upon the upper Part of the Dwina. 


Chief Towns 


South conta ining many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


Caſan Idem — | \ 
Mardrwitz — 2 None remarkable From E. to W. upon the { 
Kiſs Novegrad— > Idem : Vol a 

Vilodimir —— — Idem | go. 

Moſer E 5 Idem 

Aſtracan = |S | Idem at the Mouth of the Volga. 

Now rod Weliki | © | Idem Between the Lake Imeus 

Pleloæo dem and Peipus. 

Seuria — — ] |} Novegrod-Sewaski S. W. of Moſconv. 


N O S. 
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Name.] M OSCOVTIA or Ruſſia, [containing much of 92, 

matia Europza, with a part of Sarmatia Afatica 
and now bounded on the Eaſt by Tartary, on the Weſt by Sewer 
on the North by the vaſt Northern Ocean, and. on the South by 
Little Tartary, Georgia, and the Caſpian Sea] is termed by the a. 
lians, Moſcowia; by the Spaniards, Muſcowia; by the French Mu ſcrvit 
or Ruſſie Blache; by the Germans, Muſcau ; and by theEnglifs, M/ 
covia or Maſcomuy; ſo called from its chief Province of that Name 
whoſe Denomination is derived from Maſchi or Moſci, an antient 
People firſt inhabiting that Part of the Country. The Name of 


Ruſſia is generally agreed upon to come from another antient People 
of that Country, called Rof# or Ru//7. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very cold, particularly towards C 
the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters of the th 
Year ; but in the Southermoſt Provinces they have very ſcorching b. 
Heats in the Summer for the ſpace of fix Weeks. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Moſcovia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifck 
Ocean, between 210 and 244 Degrees of Longitude, with 49 and k 


70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sail.) The Soi of this Country (it lying in the 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
c. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the different 
Situation of its Parts. Here are many Plains, but generally full of 
Marſhes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts; and even where 
the Ground is cleared of Wood it is for the moſt part very barren, 
and fo extreamly cold, that what they ſow doth ſeldom come to 
due Perfection. In the South-weſt Parts towards Poland, the Soil 
3s tolerably good, the Ground there producing ſeveral ſorts of Grain 
in great abundance ; and it is reported by many, that their Corn is 
ready for reaping about two Months after it is ſown. The longelt 
Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is above two Months, 
the Sun not ſetting for that time, when near the Summer Solſtice; 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about ꝙ Hours 2, and the Nights 
proportionable. e 


J 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Furs, 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, 'Train-Oil, Caviere, Hemp, 
Flax, Slad, Iron, &c. | ; 


Rarities.) As one of the chief Rarities of this Country, we may 
reckon that ſtrange ſort of Melon, found in or near to 4ftracan, Caſan, 
and Samara. Some of the Natives term it Boranetæ, (i. 0 

1 
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Lamb) others Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Animal Plant. The firft 
Title would ſeem molt proper, becauſe in Figure it reſembles a Lamb, 
and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that (according to the vulgar manner 
of Expreſſion) it conſumes and eats upall the Graſs, or rather Herbs 
within its reach. As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, and is 
covered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame with Wool that is ſhort 
and curling. A part of the Skin of this remarkable Plant [vulgarly 
reckoned a Plant, but diſowned by our modern Betanifts], is to be 
ſen in the King of Denmar#'s publick Repoſitory of natural Rari- 
ties at Copenhagen 3 the inſide of which Skin being dreſſed as Tan- 
ners uſually do the fleſhy fide of Lamb-skins without taking off 
the Wool, no Man can diſtinguiſh between the Skin of the Boranetz, 
and that of an ordinary Lamb. Whereupon many of the Mu/co- 
wites uſe the Skin of this rare Vegetable (if we may allow it to be 
ſuch) inſtead of Firs for lining of their Veſts. As another remark- 
able thing of this Country, we may here add, that ſtately Church in 
Moſer, called Feruſalem, which ſeemed to Jobn Baſilides I. (then 
Czar) ſuch a ſtately Pile of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of 
the Architect to be put out, that he might never contrive (at leaſt 
behold) its fellow. 


Ecclefiaſticks in Moſcovia are one Patriarch, four Metropolitans, 
ſeven Archbiſhopricks, and ſeveral Biſhopricks. | 


The Patriarch is he of Moſcow, reſiding in the ſame City. 


Novogroditi and Welikoluskor. 
Metropolitans are thoſe ) Rofiouskoi and Harouſtausloi. 
of Caſanskoi and Sunatshoz. 
Sarskoi and Pondokot. 


Walodoskoi and Weliko-P remshar. 
Reſans boi ws * . 
: ; Sudalskoi and Turrosho:. 
—_— — 2 Tewerskai and Caſſinshor. 
of " VSibershoi and Tabolshoi. 
Aſtrachanshoi and Tersſoi. 
 Pleskoushoi and Shors foi. 


_ Biſbopricks.) As to the exact Number and Names of Biſhopricks 
in this Country, the ſame is but uncertain at beſt. 

Univerſities.] Here we can hardly expect the Seats of the Muſes, 
where the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſhed, and 
the ſtudying of them inhibited by publick Authority. 


Manners. 
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ſtitution) are generally reckoned a rude, deceitful and ignorant fort 
of People, and much addicted to exceſſive Drinking, as alſo un 
lawful and beaſtly Pleafures. And ſo fond of Ignorance have they 
hitherto been, that it was looked upon (almoſt) a piacular Crime 2 
any of them to apply himſelf to ſearch after Knowledge, But 
Things are now mightily altered in this Point, and that by the En. 
couragement of his preſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives Leave to 
his Nobility to acquire the Liberal Arts and Sciences, particularly 
the Mathematicks ; and to acquaint themſelves with Foreign Coun. 
tries and Languages. And that the Learned Languages (Greet and 
Latin) may be no longer Strangers in this Country, he hath already 
erected publick Schools in Moſcozv for the teaching of them. Ry 
which Means, it is to be hoped, that the brutiſh Temper and Stu- 
pidity of this People may be much reformed in ſome Time. And, 
whereas the preſent Emperor hath already viſited ſome of the bet 
Nations of Europe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warlike Af. 
fairs, both by Sea and Land, {eſpecially the former) and, ſince this 
Undertaking is ſo uncommon, that the Mu/ſcoviti/h Story cannot af. 
ford a Parallel; 'tis alſo to be hoped, that the Effects thereof will be 
equally aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling (if not cruſhing) both 
Turks and Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profeſſed Ene- 
mies to the Croſs of Chriſt. With ſuch big Hopes as theſe were 
many thinking Men in Europe firmly poſſeſſed for ſome Years by 
gone: But the Czar's late Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbour 
the Swede, and the unchriſtian Circumſtance of that Attempt, have 
very much daſhed all Hopes of that Nature. 


Language.) The Language uſed in this Country is a Diale of 

the Sclawoniar, but fo corrupted and blended with other Languages, 
that it is hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sciavonias, 
which nevertheleſs is uſed by the Ruſſiant in their Divine Service. 
The Pater Nofler (which I find only in a corrupt Diale& of their 
Tongue) runs thus: Aiſamtidhen joko oledb tainahiſſa : Pybetta olln 
fiun wakekuta ; fi olkohon fiun tha ſoſi kwem tainabiſſa ayn man palla. 
Meidben jokopaiwen leipa anna mehillen tanapaiwana, ja anna mei- 
dem ſyndia: Nauin moe annama meidem vaſtachan rickoillen , ja a a 
ſata meita kin ſauxen mutta paaſta meiſta paaſta. 


Government.) This great Body is under its own Prince, who al- 
ſumeth the Title of Czar, (which in the Raſfan Language ſignifes 
Emperor) yet more commonly he is termed the Great Duke. He is 
an Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The 
Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his Diſpoſal ; and 


the great Kuex or Lord within his Dominions, doth 8 — | 


4 himſelf 


Part Il. 
Manners.) The Muſcovites (Men of a vigorons and healthfal Cons 


= © = ©” 


(if his Galip or Slave. As he is a Prince of uncontroulable 
= ſo alſo he is poſſeſſed of vaſtly extended Dominions, from 
hence (though much of them be very barren) he draws prodigious 
bevenues 3 and thoſe not only that accrue from publick Taxes, but 
lkewiſe from his wn” 1" Sables, and farming out of publick 
ne, Taverns, and Alehouſes [he himſelf being Brewer General] 
hich riſes to a very high Sum, eſpecially in a Country where the 
People are extreamly addicted to drinking. The Czar not only exer- 
cieth an uncontroulable Power over his ſlaviſh Subjects, but alſo 
nds to a kind of Omniſc ience among them, and hath ſo ſucceeded 
u this bold Pretence, that the main Body of the People do really be- 
eye that their Great Duke knoweth all things. To ſupport which 
Opinion, the Muſcovitih Emperors have induſtriouſly endeavoured 
v keep their People in groſs Ignorance, and for that End have hi- 
herto baniſhed out of their own Dominions the Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, and forbid the ſtudying of them under the ſevereſt Penalties. 
But the preſent Czar by his Proceedings (already hinted at) would 
fem to rectiſy that groſs Abuſe : He ſuffers none of his Nobles to 
retire from Court without his ſpecial Permiſſion, and ſeldom or never 
to viſit Foreign Countries, till theſe our own Days, no, nor ſo 
much as to talk with Foreigners at Home. The publick Affairs are 
chiefly managed by his Great Council, called Dumnoy Boyaren) con- 
fiſting of the principal Noblemen of the Empire. Here alſo are di- 
vers other Councils, or rather Chambers and Courts of Judicature, 
to which belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath 
its peculiar Preſident; they are in Number fix, whereof the firſt is 
appointed for Ambaſſadors and Foreign Negotiations, the ſecond for 
managing military Affairs, the third for the publick Revenues of 
the Empire, the fourth for the encouraging of Trade and Merchan- 
dizing, and the two others for hearing and determining of all Cauſes, 
both civil and criminal. One laudable Cuſtom obtains in Muſcowia, 
(and perhaps the only one that is worthy of Imitation in other 
Countries) which is, that the Mauſcoviliſs Emperors ſeldom or never 
make Foreign Matches; but uſe to chuſe for themſelves a Conſort 
trom among the Daughters of their Nobllity. 


Arms.) The Arms of Muſcovia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed Sable, 
bearing on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charged with a Cavalier Argent 
bghting a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are 
three Crowns for Moſcoa, Caſan, and Aſtracan. According to 
others, the Arms are, Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, and as 
many Degrees, Or. 


Religion.) The Muſcovites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianity, 
«cording to the Doctrine of the Greek Church in its antient "ys 
ut 
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but indeed have mixed with the ſame a great many ridicul. 
22 fooliſh Superſtitions of their own. They cs 
divine Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo g 
Croſſes, and never commence any thing of Moment, unle; 

firſt ſign themſelves with the Sign of the Croſs. In Baptiſm the 
uſe Exorciſm, and always Confeſſion to the Prieſt before they y 
ceive the Sacrament of Lord's Supper. All above ſeven Yer 
of Age receive that Sacrament in both Kinds, and give it in 
one Kind to Children under that Age. They uſually adminiſter the 
fame (as alſo extreme Unction) to Perſons paſt all hopes of Rech. 
very ; but they neither adore the Sacrament, nor believe the ſtrange 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. They obſerve fifteen great Pell. 
vals, beſides a great many Days dedicated to particular Saints, ge. 
mons they never uſe, but only read ſome Portion of Holy Scripture, 
with St. Bafi/'s Liturgy, and divers Homilies of St. Chry/o/;ny, 
'The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country towards the 
latter part of the tenth Century, and that by the Preaching of ſome 
Greeks ſent thither by the then Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
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SE ET. III. 
Concerning France; 


17 M. Miles. 
= 2 Kt * 18 about 550. 


51 00 of Lat. Breadth is about 380. 
| : North, 
Being divided into three Claſſes, vu. Middle, 
South. 


wth compre- ¶ Picardy — ſ Amiens, Northwards. 
hends the Normandy | „ p w 
Governments ) The If e of France Paris N pry E . 
of Campaig ne | Troye © 7 
18 

jddle compre- C Bretaigne | > | Rennes — 
hends the Orleans wommmmmnmnes AJ 4 Orleans — w E 
Governments ) B ourgoigne 2 Dijon to E. 
of | 0N07s — 5 | Lions —— 

both compre- ( Guienne & Gaſcoig. Baourdeaux 
hends the Languedoc | Tholouſe — w. to E 
Governments ) Dauphine Grenoble — YO 

Of all theſe in Order. 


F. x. PICARDY. 


D Higher, towards the Eaſt La 
* into 7,5, Lower, towards the ewe Chief Town 


11 But 


Abbewille. 


Higher contains 5 


Lower = 


of Peronne. 


5. 2. 


Higher, towards the Ea. 


Divided into Lower, towards the Weſt 


Higher —4 


Lower coined 


Divided into 


Vermandois — 
Santerre | 
Amienois 


Pais Reconguis | 


Ardes 


Boulognois — 


Ponthieu 


More particularly, 


Pais Caux—)\ 
Rouen 
Gi/ors 
Eureux —— 


Coutantine — 
Caen 


Alenſon 


France. 


But more particularly, 
Tiera = 


= 
f Town 


To Picardy we ſubjoin the Archbiſhoprick of Cambray, 
Chief Town Cambray. 


own 


8 Coutance. 


Y Chief Town fe. Raven 


CCaudeback 


Paxr ll. 


. [ 7 
Pers. E. to W. 
1 — 


Calais —— 
Idem — —— 
ff — 


L. dbbeville — 


N. to 8. 


lying N. 


NORMANDY 


N. to S. E. 


oy Idem, S. of Rouen. 


W. to E. 


Idem, ee, 


ISLEsF FRANCE. 


North, the Seine 
South, the Seine 


. Soifſons. 
$Chief Towne zeln. 
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More particularly, 
Laonis — 1 — ö 
a 1 Soifſons E. toW. 
. eavoiſſes = Beauvais — 
North the Seine Vexin Francois E Point Oyſe— W E 
dontaine iy . of Valois Ma Senlis 8 ON Is 
72 France w | Paris 
| i Brie 10 Meaux I *. 
. © 


South the Seine Hurepoi x 22 Melun T3 N. © 8. 
contains Gaſlendis ——  Montargis 


6-4 CHAMPAIGNE. 


* . Higher, on the North Rheims, 
Divided into 7 > on the South oy Town Gas. 


More particularly, 


Rethelnois Retbel To as 
|  » D. of Rheims Rheims to S. W. 
Higher contains) H= Champaigne | 5 S. Dixier 
hallonats | Chalon on the River : 
0 [ Mars, ol 
Sennois enromnmnmn 8 Sen. — 4 
Lower contains & Low Champaigne Troyes — SW. to E. 
Baſfigny ——— LLangres 


$. 5. BRETAIGNE. 


Nr e : F Higher, Eaftward N (a. c , 5 Kennel. 
Divided into Eaſtward Thief Town Breſt. 


H 2 More 


France. Pars It 


More particularly, 


Dole — 1 | dem 
Higher contains NS. Malo Idem— YE. to W. 
5 Terrrito-Brieux — — Ide — 
ries of Rennes — — 
Nantes — 


$. Pol. de Leon 
Trigvier 
Cornoaile 
Vannes 


$. 6. ORLEANOTS. 


North Chartry, 
Divided = _ the River Loir, chief Town & Orkan. 
South otters, 


Chief Town 


Lower contains 


More particularly, 


Maine 1 
North contains fre Nogent — W. to E. 


Denne. Chartres 


Vendoſme S. of Perch, 


Vendoſmois woonmmmn— 
Anjou — 
9 


ale, | 
er Je 


Angiers — 

Tours 

Blois W. to E. 
Orlean. 


Newer — 


. 


Chief Town 
— 1 


eee 
Nivernais 


_ Rochelle 

. NEOUMMOES, mn Angouleſme 

South contains P 0 I Pe zu. to * 
Berry —— LBourges 


$. 7. BURGOIGNE. 


1 Higher, Northward : Dij 
Dis ided into] Zu, Weltwand I Chief Town? Bargen Brie 


More 


65 
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2 
More particularly, 
Auxerre 
Semur W. to 8. E. 
He her, * B urgoigne pro- Dio 
pech 
the Towns of Maſchon 


Autun 
* Charolles 


o called] contains CC — = 


Trevoux 


leur, Crit] Ja Breſſe con- pops” L. IN. ws. P. 
tains the Towns of J Weſtward 


$. 8. LIONOIS. 


Eaſt Lions. 
Divided intoo chief Town 5 


More particularly, 


Zionois properly ſo \ {| Lions 


Eaſt compre- called S.toN, 
hends Beaujoluis = | Beaujen monmm— 
Forez TS 2 Feurs Weſtward. 
4 higher |.Z Clint 
Meß compre- )“. n lower | © | S. Flower 8 to N. 
hends Bourbonnois Bourbon (or) Mou. 
March =— - Gueret Weſtward. 


$. 9. GUIENNE and GASCOIGNE. 


Divided g Guiezme 7 5 Nortbward XE. J Pourdeanx 
into Gage 1 F 2 12 dara . 


H 3 More 


§. 10. 


FD 


More particularly, 


Oy Higher, towards the Eaſt 
Divided neee, towards the Well chi ief Toy 


France, 


Guienne [ proper - f Bourdeaux ; 
ly fo called] | 5 K g 
4 South < Bazadois —— Baxa —\ 
| Agenois Agen — * 
Guienne into > Rovergue —— | Rhodes — \* 
$ Provinces 
Saintogne Seinte : 
Perigort Perigueux t 
4 North Limofin I Limoges F786 
(Berg Cabo, —) f | 
Les Landes = | Dax — 
North N Albert — —— — Idem — £ 
the 4- <Condomots —— F 3 Condom — 8 
dour. Armagnac = | lax — » 
Gaure — | | Verdun, —)) 
2 | 
Labour ——— Bayonne — 
Gaſcoigne into ry 1 Gaſcoigne prop. Ayre — 8 
three Parts 1 Eflar ac ä Myrande— 5 
N 295 Comminges | Lombes 2 
| Lower Nawarre S. Palau. 
| South C. of Soule [ Maulltons 8 
the Hearn Pau -—/3 
& dour. Bigerre | Tarbe —\ 3 
a. Conſerant — . Bertrand / 


LANGUEDOC. 


Nola. 
Ni /mts. 
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More particularly, 


Foix 1 ClIdemYS. to N. on 
Rieux | Idem > the Ga- 
Higher contains the Ter- JTholouſe —— Idem be. 
is of Alby Idem 42 
| m. N. E. Cof Do- 
S. Papoul — g Idem 36 0 bufe. 
> m. 8. E. 
3 
Narbonne g | Idem 
Bexiers '= {| Idem W. to E 
TR Montpelier | & Idem : . 
Ni ſmes | Idem 
Leer con- | 
tains the County of ' Gevaudan . 
Sewenne di- JV. _ Le Puy ty — 
vided into Vi — Viviers a 0 


* 4 DAUPHINY 


Lower towards the Weſt Vienne. 


More particularly, 
Grenoble upon the Jſere 
Higher contains ſeveral X69 — . h 
Towns, the chief of QEmbrun 3 83 
which are Briangon or Brian ſon x 


Pignerol, S. E. of Brianſon. 


Lower contains 21 Fs - 


N. to S. 


am, the GOL Poul > Die. 
which are Dye S. E. of Valence 


H 4 5. 12, PRO. 


France. 


§. 12. 


( Higher, Northward Siſteron, 
Divided into Midale Part Tome Towny Aix, 
Lorber, Southward Marſeilles, 


PROVENCE. 


x 


More particularly, 


DE <omnn_—_ * 
: Irin to E. on the 
Higher, whoſe chief 8 | 
Apt ———— — < North of Duran 
Towns are Forcalquir River. ; 
Sifteron ——— morommmnmmn | 
Arles — 
Salon — — — — 
Middle Part, whoſe } Aix . to E. on the 8. 
Chief Towns are J Ries ——— of the Durance, 
| 4.6 Senex a 


Glandeves „ 


Mar ſeilles —ſ' 


Toulon — W. © K 
c VHeires —— . to E. nigh unto 
—_— ou chief F. eju p 8 or upon the Sea- 
i Grace — Coaſt. 
Vence — 
—Antibe— — 


After theſe twelve Governments, we may here ſubjoin 


two other Countries adjacent to the Eaſt Part of 
France. 


Loraine, 


Nana, Franche-Compte. 


o 
Divided 


Loraine properly ſo called 
into 


. Nancy, 
Dutchy of Barr [Weſtw.] C Chief Towny 2. le Duc. 


More 


Part ll. 


PART II. 


— 


as 


D. of Bar — 
Principality of Phaltzburgh 


Joule —— 
Metz 
Verdun 


The Territ. of ; 


Chief Town 


Clermont —— 
Bitch 
Sarward — 
Sarbruc — 
Salme — 
Vaudemont—— } 


— — 


Alſo thoſe 
of 


Lower, South 
Higher, its chief Montbeliart 
Towns are Veſoul 


Towns are Dole 


Towns are 


France. 


Morte particularly, 


Middle, its chief F Be/angon or Beſanſon 


o 


More particularly, 


Nancy towards the Middle. 
Bar le Duc, Weſtward. 
Idem, Weſtward. 
dem —— 
| Idem—— SS. to N. 
Idem —— 
Idem, 15 Miles W. of Verdun. 
1 Tem N. 
em toS. the E. 
28 Part of Ls, 


Idem 
Idem, 18 Miles S. E. of Toul. 


FRANCHE- COMP TE. 


Higher, Northward 
Divided 5 5 Middle 22 — 


Montbeliart. 
Chief Towne Boe 


8 alins, 


D R468 W. 


E. to W. upon the 
aux. 


Lower, its chief 128 . to 8. 
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Name.] F RANCE [formerly Gallia, from its antient Inha 

tants the Gauls, otherwiſe the Celtz ; and now bound 
on the Eaſt by Germany; on the Welt by the Bay of Biſcay; on 6 
North by the Exgliſb Chinnet and Flanders; on the South by d n 
and Part of the Mediterranean Sea] is termed by the Halian- 
Spaniards, Franchia ; by its Natives, la France; by the Germ 
Franchreich; and by the Englih, France; ſo called (as moſt Auto 
agree) from the Franks, a German Nation, "inhabiting that Par d 
Germany, ſtill ſtiled Franconia; who invading Gaul, and by depres 
ſubduing a great Part of it, gave it a new Name from its nes 
Maſters, who (in the Opinion of ſome judicious Writers) had then 
from certain Franchiſes granted them by the Roman Emperors h. 
yond what the neighbouring Nations enjoyed; or (according 
others) from the German Words, Fraen and Auſen, the former fy 
nifying Free, and the other an Hero. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, pleaſant, and 
healthful, being in a good Medium between the great Excel of 
Heat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a mor 
Northern and Southern Situation ; yet ſo healthful is it, that this 
Kingdom is generally obſerved to be Jeſs ſubject to Plagues and 
Sickneſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about 
Montpelier, in particular, is univerſally eſteemed Medicinal for Con- 
ſumptions. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to France is that Put 
of the vaſt Specifick Ocean, between 176 and 186 Degrees of Lon 
gitude, with 42 and 51 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6, 7, and 8 Nor 
Climate) is extraordinary fruitful, particularly in Corn, Wine, 
Fruits, Hemp, &c. The Fields being here both large and open, 
are generally intermingled with Vines and Corn; as alſo bordered 
and interlined with variety of Fruits: Here are many vaſt Foreſts, 
and theſe well ſtored with moſt forts of wild Beaſts fit for Hunting; 
ſeveral Mountains, and theſe covered over with numerous Flock, 
and ſome of them lined with rich and valuable Mines; here alſoare 
divers excellent Pits of Coal, and Quarries of Stone. The long 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 16 Hour ;; 
and the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Honrs 5, and the Night pv 
portionable. | 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Sal, 
Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvaſs, Oade, Linnen, Pape!, 
Wood, Skins, Almonds, Luteſtring, and rich flower'd Silks, Verde- 
_ greaſe, Cremor Tartaris, &c. ad 

its, 


ww — — — 
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Rarities.) Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 
me remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities as yet to be ſeen 
b that Country. And they are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
iz. (1.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Rheims, 
ps yet entire, compoſed of three Arches, and adorned with many 
Fjoures and Trophies, but uncertain from whom erected. There 
are alſo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Burgundy ; one at 
gane in Guienne 3 another almoſt entire in the City of Orange, 
reſted by Caius Marius and Ludtatius Catulus, upon the Victory 


* obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones; (where are likewiſe the 
the Ruins of a Roman Circus.) To theſe we may add that ſtately Bridge, 
* twelve Miles off Nz/mes, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches one 
wi above another, the laſt of which was an Aqueduct. (2.) Amphithe- 
of aires ; as the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burgundy ; another 
"uh at Perigueux in Guienne; another at Tholouſe in Languedoc ; another 


at Arles in Provence; another at Vienne in Dauphine ; but the chief 
of all is that at Ni/mes, of an extraordinary Bigneſs, and as yet adorned 
with ſeveral Pillars and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of Ro- 
mulas and Remus ſucking the She-Wolf. (3.) The Remains of ſome 
Heathen Temples ; particularly thoſe of Templum Jani (now called 
the Jeneteye) at Autun in Burgundy: thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus at 
Perigueux in Guienne 3 and that of Diana near Niſmes in Languedoc. 
(4.) The Ruins of ſome ancient Agueducti, as thoſe near Coutance 
in Burgundy ; thoſe at Dole in Bretaign ; ſome at Autun in Bur- 
gundy ; and thoſe at Tholouſe in Languedoc. 60 Remarkable Pil- 
lars, particularly thoſe ancient Columns and Pyramids near Autun 
in Burgundy ; but more eſpecially is that famous Roman Obeliſk of 
Oriental Granate at Arles in Provence, which is much admired by 


rh the Curious, being fifty-two Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at the 
ne Baſe, and yer all but one Stone. Among the Mouuments of Anti- 
en, quity, we may mention the large Paſſage cut through the middle 
ed of a Rock about two Leagues Hoi Brianſon in Dauphine, which 


being a ſtupendous piece of Work, gives Occaſion to various Con- 
jectures, ſome Perſons imputing it to Julius Cæſar, and others ra- 
ther to Hannibal. To theſe we may add that large and round Buck- 
ler of maſſy Silver fiſh'd out of the Ro/ne near Auignon, 1665. being 
twenty Inches in Diameter, and weighing twenty-one Pounds, Tis 
1900 Years old, and is charged with Scipio Africanus half mantled, 
graſping his Pipe, and Roman Officers attending with the Spaniards 
lupplicating for a fair Virgin; the ſame being conſecrated to that 
virtuous General upon his reſtoring a beautiful Captive to Allucius 
Prince of Celiiberia, who had eſpouſed her. 


Theſe being the principal Remains of reverend Antiquity obſer- 
vable in this Country ; next to ſuch Curioſities, we may wy 
x ome 


ſome Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſ $1 
lowing: 1. Waters of remarkable Qualities; particularly thok 
nigh to Dax or d Acque in Gaſcoigne, ſo reputed of old for Bathi 
that from them the whole Province of Aquitaine did FR rag. 
Name. As alſo the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much Nimm 
unto, even in time of the Romans, together with the ſa mom 
Fountain near to Grenoble, which a as if covered with 
- Flames, and boileth up in great Bub les, and yet is never hot 

Likewiſe another boiling Fountain about a League from Mo. 
pellier, much obſerved by Travellers; and finally, that Oil 
Spring near Gabian, in the Road Orleamis, and that at Clrmiy 
in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are of a petrifying Nature; and like. 
wiſe another nigh to the City of Mans, which maketh Silver 
look exactly like Gold. 2. Obſervable Mountains, particularly 
thoſe nigh to Rhode in Guienne, called The Mountains of Canſac 
which burn whenever it rains. 3. Some hideous Subterranna 
Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of S. Aubin du Cormier in 
Bretaigne, through which flows a mighty Torrent of Water; and 
another near Niont in Dauphine, from which proceedeth a violent 
Wind. Theſe are the chief Rarities in France, both Natural and 
Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for artificial ones of a modern 
Date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, particularly that famous Cara! 
of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Yer ſailles, with divers mag: 
nificent Buildings, (eſpecially Churches) but theſe are too well 


known to need, or too numerous to admit of any particular Rela- 
tion here. 


Nomen 


Archbiſhopricks.] The Archbiſhopricks of France are theſe folloy- 
ing, Viz. 
= Count and Primate of France. 
Sens, Primate of France and Germany. 
Paris, m_ oy Duke and Peer of the Realm. See. 
Reims S. P Duke and Peer, and Legate of the Holy 


Rouen, Primate of Normandy. 
As alſo theſe, 
Tours, Bourdeaux, Narbonne, Vienne, 
Burges, Auch, Arles, Be ſan ſon, 
Aby, | Thoulouſe , Aix 7 E mbr un. 


Bibepricks.] The reſpeRtive Suffragans of theſe Archbiſhops are 
as follow, | 


Autun » (Trois .» (Chartres, 
8 J Langres S Auxerre S J Orleans, 
3 )JMacon ever, & ( Meaux. 


Challon 


Bayeux 
Eureaux 
Auranches 
Seex 
Liſeuæx 
Coutances 


1 Mans 
Angiers 
Rennes 
Nantes 
| Corneuaille 
4 Vannes 
S. Malo 
S. Brieu 
Treguier 
S. Pol. de Led 
L Dole 


Rowen 


Tours 


Clermont 
Limoges | 
$. Four 
Le Pi 
Tulle 


Bourges 


France. 
Caſtres 
Mende 
8 Node 
Cahors 
Vahors 


* [Poitiers 
Saintes 
Angouleſme 
Perigueux 
Agen 
Condom 
Sarlat 
Rochelle 


Lucon 


Bourdeaux 


" Acquis 
Aire 
Bazas 
Bayonne 
I Comminges 
Q I Con ſerans 
Lectoure 


Pamieres 
Mirepoix 
Montauban 
Lawour 

S. Papoul 
Lombez 


" Rieux 


Thoulouſe 


| Bezanc. 


Montpellier 

Nimes . 
Uſetz 

S. Pons 

| Perpignan 

” Marſeilles 

57 75 e 

§. Par de 3 Chateau 
FE 


Narbonne. 
A 


2 'X 
Frejus 
Gap 
Sifteron 

Valence 
Die 
Grenoble 
> #Viviers 


Maurienne 
Belly 


— 4 


enn 


Digne 
Glandeve 
Vence 
Senex 
Grace 


Nice in Savoy 


8 
E 
kg 


Univerſities.) Univerſities belonging to this Kingdom, are eſta- 
bliſhed at theſe Cities following. 


Paris, Angiers, Rheims, Perpignan, 
Bourdeaux, Caen, Valence, Douay, 
Poitiers, Montpellier, Aiæ, Dole, 
Orleans, Cahors, Ai 2907, Friburge, 
Buarges, Nantes, Pont a Mon ſon, 


Orange. 


Manners.] 


Lassen: Sin gedit 


F 1 * N a 


France. Parr jj 


Mamers.) The French are generally a civil, quick, 
ſort of People; but extremely ge to Talking, checilly na 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only very pleafir ; 
Diſcourſe, but alſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. This er 
ple is thus characterized by ſome; That they are airy, amoray, ful 
of Action, compleat Maſters of the Art of Di/imulation, and abow 
all Things contentious, being ſo univerſally given to Law-Suits and 
that even amongſt neareſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and 
other Officers of Juſtice, are obſerved to be the richeſt Body of the 
Kingdom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Country, in 
Matters of Learning, are bleſſed with a clear Conception, and read 
Expreſſion ; and of late they have advanced the Republick of Letters 
to a very conſiderable height ; this Age having produced ſeveral of 

t Nation, (and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now fa. 
mous through all the learned World for their fingular Parts, 


Language.) The French Language [compoſed chiefly of the Latin 
together with ſeveral German and Gotbict Words intermixed] being 
lately much refined by the Royal Academy at Paris, is ſo much ad. 
mired for its Elegancy andSweetneſs, that it hath wonderfully ſpread 
itſelf abroad in the World, and is now become the chief Tongue 
that's commonly uſed in moſt Princes Courts of Europe, Parr. 
noſter in the ſame runs thus: Notre Pere qui es aux Cieux, ton Nm 
foit ſandtifit; ton Regne vienne; ta Volonte ſoit fait en la Terre, unn: 
au Ciel: Donne nous aujourd huy notre Pain quotidien ; pardonne now 
nos Offences, comme nous pardonnons & ceux qui nous ont offencez ; 
1 ne nous indui point en Tentation; mais delivre nous du Mal, 

men. 


Government.) This Kingdom, being formerly a Part of the N.. 
man Empire, was in proceſs of Time over-run by Franks, Goths, and 
Burgundiaus, eſpecially the firſt, by whom was raiſed a Monarchy, 
which continuing in the Succeſſion of Kings of three ſeveral Races, 
viz. the Merovingian, Carhwinian, and Capetine, is now as great as 
any in Chriftendom ; and at preſent ſubje& to one Sovereign [entitled 
the Mot Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church) whoſe Go- 
vernment is Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Male, 
all Females being excluded by the Saligue Law. There were an- 
ciently in this Kingdom many potent Dukes, Earls and Lords, who 

erally claim'd, and currently exercis'd, great Authority in France, 
2 by the Endeavours and Policy of ſome grand Miniſters of State, 
the Power and Juriſdiction of the Nobility was ſo ſtrangely im- 
ired, that now they appear as ſo many Cyphers in the Nation. 
The Aſſembly of the three Eftates, (wiz. the Clergy, Nobility and 
Citizens ) was likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and the Regal 
Authority itſelf was thereby very much limited ; but that ANY 

I 
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dot having been convened ſince Arno 1614, their Authority is now 
ſuppreſſed. F inally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Conven- 
tion of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here- 
fore to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Court; but that Aſſembly has 
deen taught other things of late, and its Wings are now ſo ſtrangely 
clipt, that it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Propoſal 
which is once hatched at Yerſailles, So that the French Monarchy 
i now ſcrewed up to ſuch a Pitch, that it differeth but little, or no- 
thing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World : And 
its preſent Monarch, for de/potick Power, may now vie even with 
the Emperors of Mo/covia, China, or Turkey. The whole Kingdom 
being divided into 12 Governments; over each of them is fer a 


having the like Power as the Lords Lieutenants of Erg/and formerly 
had in their ſeveral Counties. For the better Management of the 
publick Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all Parts of this 
Kingdom, here are eſtabliſhed a great many Courts of Judicature, 
particularly theſe following, wiz. Parliaments; Chambers Ac- 
cunts; Courts of Aid; Prefidial Courtz ; Generalities ; Elefions, 
Kc. I. Parliaments (the higheſt and ſupreme Courts of the Nation) 
were fifteen in Number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held, 
at the Cities of Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, 
fix, Vannes, Pau, Mets, Beſanſon, Tournay, Perpignan, Arras, and 
Briſac. Thoſe Parliaments (according to their reſpective Buſineſs) 
are divided into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that of Paris, which 
hath no leſs than ten, viz. (1.) The grand Chamber, where the 
Peers of the Realm, being accuſed of any Crime, are uſually tried. 
2.) The Tournelle Ciwile ; where they take Cognizance of ſuch 
civil Cauſes as exceed a thouſand Livres in Value. (3.) The Tour- 
nelle Criminelle ; where Appeals from inferior Courts in criminal 
Matters are heard and diſcuſs' d. Beſides theſe three, there are five 
Chambers of Ingueſts ; where Depoſitions of Witneſſes are ſet down 
and Cauſes thereupon determined ; being almoſt the ſame with our 
Bill and Anſwer in Chancery and Exchequer. And laſtly there are 
two Chambers of Requeſt ; where Cauſes of privileged Perſons are 
heard and diſcuſs'd. II. Chambers of Accounts ; where Accounts of 
the Treaſury are examined, and Homage Vaſſalage due from the 
Royal Fiefs are retrieved, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by 
the King and ſuch like are recorded. Theſe Chambers are 12 in 
Number, and held at the Cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, 
Montpelier, Grenoble, Alx, Pau, Bhis, Liſte, Aire, and Dole. III. 
Courts of Aids, where all Cauſes relating to the King's Revenue 
(particularly 4ids, Tallies, Gabelles are determined, and that with- 
out any Appeal to a higher Judicatory. The Courts are in Number 
fight, and held at the eight Cities of Pari;, Montpelier, Rouen, 


Clermont, 


Governor, ſtil'd the King's Lieutenant General, or Super- Intendant, 
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ler mont. Monferrand, Bourdeaux, Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon, jy 
Prefidial Courts (compoſed of ſeveral Judges) where Civil Cauſes j 
Matters of ſmaller Importance, as alſo Appeals made from Schi. 
tern Juſtices in Villages, are heard and determined. V. Ge; 
ties, whoſe Office (they being the Treaſurers General of France) is 
to take care of aſſeſſing the Taxes proportionable in their reſpein 
Diſtricts, according to the Sum propoſed by the King and Counci 
to be levied. Theſe Courts are 23 in Number (each conſiſting of 
twenty three Perſons) and theſe conveniently ſituated in fevery 
Parts of the Kingdom. They do alſo judge Matters relating to the 
Crown-Land, the King's Revenue; and ſuch like. Laſtly, Elefions; 
which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate to the Generalities, and thei 
Office is to caſt up how much every Pariſh in their reſpective Diyi: 
fion muſt raiſe of the Sum propoſed by the Generality, and accord. 
ingly they iſſue out their Orders to every Pariſh, whereupon one of 
the Inhabitants being choſen Collector, he proportions every one; 
D2uota ; and collecting the ſame; returns it to the Generalities, and 
they again to the publick Exchequer. Beſides theſe there are a val 
number of inferior Courts for ſmaller Matters; whether Civil ot 
Criminal: And a great many publick Officers or Prowefts, Seneſchal, 
Bailiffs, as alſo Intendants de Ia Fuſtice, Police, and Finance, ke. 
But our intended Brevity will not admit of a farther Relation. 


Arms.) The King of France for Arms bears Azure three Flower 
de Luces Or, two in chief and one in baſe ; the Eſcutcheon is en- 
vironed with the Collars of the Orders of St. Michael and the He 
Get. For Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, thereupon a Crown 
cloſed after the manner of an Imperial Crown, with eight inarched 
Rays, top'd with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are tuo 

els habited as Lewites ; the whole under a Pavilion Royal, ſent 
oft France, lined Ermines, with theſe words, Ex omnibus Flritw 
elegi mihi Lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent: 


Religion.] The only eſtabliſhed Religion in France is that of the 
Church of Rome; for all the Deciſions of the Council of Trent in 
Matters of Faith are there received ; but thoſe that relate to Points 
of Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the L. 
berties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants (com. 
monly called Huguenots) were formerly allowed the publick Profel 
fon of their Religion by ſeveral Edits granted by the French King), 
particularly that of Nanrz, An. 1598. by Henry IV. and confirm's 
by all his Succeſſors ever fince. But Lewis XIV. by his De- 
claration of O#ober 1685, aboliſh'd the faid Edict, and inhibited the 
Exerciſe of the Reform'd Religion, enjoining the Profeſſion of tht 
Roman, and that under the ſevereſt Penalties, Whereupon 4 

1 
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he Deſtruction of their Churches, and a violent Perſecution which 
vrced great Numbers to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for Shelter 
n Foreign Countries. As to the Romaniſis themſelves, there are 
preat Diviſions among them at preſent, notwithſtand their ſo much 
boaſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Mo/ini/?s 
and Tan/eniſts about Predeſtination and Grace (in which the pre- 
ended infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe her deciſive Au- 
thority for fear of diſobliging one or the other Party) we find that 
the Sect of Quietiſim has lately crept in among them; as appears 
from the late Book of the Archbiſhop of Cambray concerning the 
Juernal Life, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and the Biſhop of Meaux and Chartres; and complained of by the 
French King in his Letter to the Pope, and at laſt condemned, tho” 
the Author profer'd to maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 
if permitted to go to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted 
inthis Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples (as is moſt probably 
thought) ſent thither at his firſt coming to Rome. 
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SECT. Iv. 


Concerning Germany. 
D. Mr Miles 
175 Tk dl Long, Li © 220648 300 


7 983 80 Lat. Breadth is about 510. 


between 


North, 
Being divided into three Claſſes, viz. Mica, 
* % 


Belgium. J are$ Ameſt dam 


E the Circle of <HYe/tphalia. —— 
< | the Low. Saxony. 
the Upp. Saxony. 


V the Lower Rhine. > 
S the Circle of < the Upper Rhine. 


B « man} 


Heidelburg ) W. 
Francfort —— to 
1 E. 


= f Sua bia.“ | Auſburg W. 
E 3 the Circle of & Bavaria. 1 Munich to 
, = Wo Auſtria. — Vienna E. 


| Chief Towns 
X. 


Franconia. 


a SS. 2 


Of al theſe in Order. 


he 


* 
'S - 
1A 
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K * — 4 A 
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$. 1. The Circle of Belgium. 


ivided Nor th, wiz. Holland 5 Au enden,. 
* South, wiz. Flanders Chief Town L Bruxelles. 


Holland contains Seven Provinces. 


Holland properly {07 


called Amſterdam, 
4 towards JZealand ——| « | Middleburg. 
* the South Utrecht | Z een. 
Zutphen and a Part E 
2 0 of Guelderland 17 * 7 Zuiphen. 
— 
as Over. el — ws Dewenter. 
cn * 1 Frieſland Lewarden 
CRM Groningen — —) Adem. 
Flanders contains Ten Provinces. 
Gelderland | 15 
a Brabant I Bruxelles. 
(4 Duchies Luxemburg __ | Idem. 
Limburg | = Idem. 
- | 
Flanders properly | 5 
i ſo called „ I Bruges. 
8 4 Counties < Artois .Y | Arras. 
Haynault © | Mens. 
Namur | Idem. 
The Marquiſate of the Empire. | Antwerp. 
The Seignory of Malines. J IUldem. 
I 2 | 'Fhe 
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The chief of theſe ſeventeen Provinces being Hol 
ders, properly fo called, with Brabant; we nn e. _ and Fl 
conſider them, by mentioning the moſt 3 
of them. Therefore, e 


Holland properly fo called, being divided into f., 
outh, 


* 
Goree in the Iſland of Goree. 
Briel 
Roter dam 7 Nigh unto or upon the Mae 


Dart —— trom W 
; South are 3 Gorcumi 1925 
| Heuſden 
Delf —— 
4 Hara — In the Weſtern Part from 
Londen S. W. to N. E. 
81 Amſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 
2 Harlem | 
1 eee In the Weſtern Part from 
© | pod S. to N. 
Enchyſen ———— 
| North are Tn | 
Edam — U 
3 Upon the Zuyder-zee, or 
3 South- Sea from N. to 8. 
Naorden | 


Flanders 


II. 


1/0 
larly 
each 


'The Chief 'Towns of 


"Grawvelling 
| Neuport 


Weſt are < Hulft 
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Flanders, properly ſo called, being divided into . / ö 
¶ Dender mond 
= 2 Upon the Dendre, from N. to S. 
| 22 
Ghent 
1 Audenard wn br ig | 
-Eaft are 4 Tournay ———— 22 20 All found from N. 
St. Amand Upon the to S. W. 
Douay Scarpe 
Deyn ſe 
Courtray ——— | Nigh unto or upon the Lys, all 
Armentiers —— tound from N. to S. W. 
Liſle 


Dunkirk 


Five remarkable Ports from S. 
Oſiend to N. E. 

Sluys _ 

Bruges —— 

Axel —— — Þ Foun from W. to E. 


Rupemold upon the Scheld, 5 Miles S. of Antwerp, 


Furnes 


Dixmuide Found from W. to E. 
Thyelt 
Berge S. Winoc. From W. to E. 


Ypres nn m— 
(Caſſel, farthelt South, 


The Duchy of Brabant being divided iat — 
outh. 


Boiſſeduc 
Breda 


found from E. to W. 


N 
Gs North are Bergen op R —— 
2 Antaberp upon the Scheld 
5 Mecklem upon the Dendre 
E 
3 C4 4 
2 ro 291 | S the — ina 
GD. | Di eft 4 W. to E 
= | | Br ufſels — — — 6 
* found from W. to E. 


(South are < yaa 


Fudoigne about 12 Miles $. E. of Lovain. 
Gemblours 


Genape or from E. to W. 


6 Ss cnceeonns 


$. 2. The Circle of Weſtphalia. 


Middle, betw. the Elm and the Rhine. Munfler. 
S. V. betw. the Rhine and Cir. Bac. Liege. 


into 


Divided N. E. between the Weſer and Elm. os 1 


More particularly, 


Oldenburg — 1 idem 
the Coun-] Hoya by 
ty of Diepbol — 
Schomberg — 8 
the Principality of Minden 41 


| 
N. Eaſt | the Coun- E mbaden or 1 Emden. 
| idem 


compre- ty of Oh * 


hends 
the Biſhopr. of O/naburg— idem ¶ upon the EIn 
| the 8 Tecklenburg — idem ¶ from N. to 
ty of 3 Rawerſourg—y, (idem JS. E. 


Midait 
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the County of Benthem — ] idem 
the Biſhoprick of Munſier — idem (from N. W. 
Middle the County of Lip I idem to S. E. 
compre- the Biſhoprick of Paderborne | & idem 
hends | the Duchy of Weſtphalia | E Arenſburg ) from 
C Marke | Ham — NE. to 
* * } Berge 2 \ Duſſeldorp ) W. 
. 8 
South-Weſt the Succeſſion of Cleves — Cleves — 7 N. to 
compre- the Duchies of £ Fulters — Juliers — S. 
hends Cthe Biſhoprick of Liege. 1 abt of Fulters. 
rom F. 3. The Circle of Lower Saxony. 
Nerth— Hamburg 
Divided into Middle Chief Towne Lunenburg. 
South — } Magdeburg. 


More particularly, 


Holſtein J Dirmaſh * [ Meldorp — od 
. ,, \compre- © Holſtein pr. Kiel —— | , 
_ hending Crain | Gelucflat (| Hamburg . 
D. of YheD. of 3 Wagerland Lubeck — ] 
. Lawenburg | are thoſe Lawenburg \ 5 
Mecklenburg — —— 5 of Wiſmar — (x8 
© 
Mid. ( Bremenn;x?— Po < | Bremen — (z] 
the 3, erden — ow 123 — — CS 
D. of ( Lunenburg 9 Lunenburg — J > 
| | 
Hilderſpeim, a Biſhopr. is that of Hilderſbeim 1 
$91, d Brumſæuict, a Duchy Brunſwick and Wolfenbuttel ( 5 
Halberſtat, a Princip. is that of Halberſtat = 
Magdeburg; an Archb.z Lis that of Magdeburg —— J R 
I 4 Beſides 
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Beſides theſe are 


Hamwer —* Idem, 16 m. N. W. 2of 1411... 
The D. od Gruppenhagen Idem, 37 m. S. ſhim. 
Gottingen — [dem, 14 m. S. of Gruppenhagen, 


Chief Town 


Reinſtein — Blackenburg, 10 m. MS. W. of 
The P. 1 Woringen — Elbengeroda, I2 m. Halberſlat, | 


$. 4. The Circle of the Upper Saxony. 


_ l South g Vittiemburg. 
Divided into North N Chief Townd — 


More particularly, 


D. of Saxony, pro ] z Vitienburg 

Saut h con- perly ſo called = — to 8. 
tains the] Marquis of Miſnia (g] Erfurt, Weſtward. 

| Landgr. of Thuring. ) © 


in 


Branden- Middlemark — 
burgh Newmark, Eaſt. 
D. of Po- g Ducal, Eaſt. 
merania. 2 Royal, Welt. 


North con- 


Mar. of ; Alt-mark, Welt. 
tains the 


Guftrin 
Camin 
Stetin 


Stendal j. 
Berlin 0 


1 Berl 


z 


* 


Chief Town 
from S. to N. 


Ste 


Beſides theſe are many little Principalities of the Houſe of Saxony 


ſcattered up and down (or nigh unto) the Landgrave of Thuringia 
particularly theſe following : 


The Princip. of Aubalt, [South to Magdeburg] Ch. T. Bernburg. 
Weimer ) {idem, 13 Miles E. | 
The D. 4 Gotha > | Idem, 14 Miles W. 
Eiſenach — | S | Idem, 26 Miles W. Sof Erfurd. 
L IIdem, 24 Miles S. 


The E. of & Belchlingen .2 | Idem, 20 Miles N. E. 
Mansfield — | © | 


The Biſhoprick of Hall Idem, 36 Miles $.W.$ burg. 


3 F. 5. The 


Idem, 5 5 Miles S. W. Nof Witten 


PA 


— — 


chends 


4. 


It comp 
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§. 5. The Circle 


(Archbiſhoprick of Co-? 
lozne. 
The > Pal. of the Rhine. 
Archbi ſnop- Frier 
rick of Mentz 
Biſhoprick of Worms 
D. of Simmeren — 
Rhinegrave 
Meurs 
Sponheim 
Veldentz 
Leyningen 


hiek 'Town 


It comprehends 
fo 


| 8 
Counties 


of 


— 


Fo 


Divided 
into 


North 
South 


D. of Zueybruck, or) 
Deux Pont. 
E 4 Heſſe Cafel | 
Dar ml at. | 

SF of Fr 3 
[ Valdeck —— 
Solms 
_| {/emburgh 
2 Naſſaw 

Catzenelberg 
Hana ——— 
Erpach — 


N 


It contains 


e Town 


ZI 
| 


* 
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Divided into J Met.] Chief Tun 


=) Chief Town 
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of the Lower Rhine. 


Heidelberg. 
Cologne. 


More particularly, 


. Tuliers, © 
Cologne between 3 The Nine. 


| Heidelberg upon the Necker. 

Idem upon the Me/elle. 

Idem upon the Rhine. 

1 Idem upon the Nine. 

4 Idem 33 m. W. of Mens. 

Kirn 2 m. S. of Simmeren. 

Idem 28 m. S. E. of Cleves in Weſt. 
Creutznach 20 m. S. W. of Mentz. 
Idem 27 m. N. E. of Triers. 

Idem 12 m. S. W. of Worms, 


C 


g. 6. The Circle of the Upper Rhine. 


Caſſel. 
Fr ancfor 4. 


More particularly, 


Idem 44 m. al. W. of Worms. 


Caſſel farther North. 
[dem between the Rhine and Maine. 
Idem upon the Maine. 


. Idem upon the Maine. 


Idem from N. to S. on the W. of 
Idem F the Landgr. of Heſe-Caſſel. 
Idem] 

Idem I from W. to S. E. on the N. 
Idem of the Rhine. 

(lden 
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$. 7. The Circle of Franconia. 


Divided into J North. J hier Tonn z Gade; r 
More particularly; 
the Territ. a 2 C idem on a Branch of the Maia 
uſpach — , idem 23 m. W. of M 
2 Marg. of or idem oY 
8 Bamberg +. S\idem C from E. to W. 
= Biſhopr. of Wartzburg U idem 
Aichſtat (idem 34 m. S. of Nurenter, 
Beſides theſe are 


The Senate of the great Maſter of the Teutonict Order, chief 
Town Margintheim, 57 Miles W. of Nuremberg. 


As alſo ſeveral Counties, but chiefly thoſe of 


Reineck idem — 


, 48 from N. to S. in the W. Part of 
Wertheim —— 7 Z \ idem — 3 
Holach (E Oringen this Gren. | 
Papenheim AJ idem 12 m. W. of the Biſhopr. of Aichfa. 
Schwwartzenberg A/ idem 32 m. N. W. of Nuremberg. 
Caſtel (idem 23 m. S. W. of Bamberg. 


6. 8. The 
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§. 8. The Circle of Suabia. 


TRE Eaſt Nn: Aufkurp 
Divided into W "ſt © Chief Town$ 22 


More particularly, 


7 4 

lain, D. of Wirtenburg >—— * J ary 1 or upon 

| 0 9 1 c 1 Tubin Fi ing: Neckar. 

; onflante — | idem upon the e Con/tance. 

dient. of Weg |idem upon the Lech, © 
Baden ——— idem 38 m. W. from Stugart. 

Marq. of & Burga 0 idem 10 m. W. from Auſburg. 
Ortnaw er 20 m. S. from Baden. 
Farſtenburg ide 


—— — —» © — > —— — 


4 1 
2 - 
— —_——co_— — — rʒ UU — - - — ” 
S=Y y al 2 2 
2 SY ” - ©, 
— Þ — * id — ** 
2 — — 
= 
g — ” >. = N — = _— = 


— — 
o 
— — — 
4 


m 36 m. N. W. fri Conſtance. 


- 
- ——— — —— — — 
— — 


Pg. ' 
Princip. of Hoenwallern | 5 idem 2 m. S. from Tubingen 8 
vie Oting — idem 38 m. N. W. fr. Auſburg. 
Count. of Spell | «. \ Gemuna 43 m. W. from Orting. 
Koniſeck —— | = | idem 18 m. N. from Conflance. 


Walbarg—— id. on Mald. 30 m. N. E. fr. Conf. 
8 & 83 I idem 3j m. W. from Otting. 

Fuſtingen — idem 28 m. S. E. from Stugart. 
ret of 


Suabia com prehends the 
—. 


Fuggers —— Babenbauſengo m. S. W. fr. Auſb. 
Ulm idem 38 m. W. from Auſburg. 
LAbbacy of Kempton —— ] Lidem o m. S. W. from Aaſburg. 


To the Circle of Suabia we add Alſatia, chief Town is Straſburg. 


3 Higher, Southward. 
It 1s divided into Lower, Northward. 


nt | 


Fribar, 
Higher, contains the Towns of fees E. to W. 


Colmar 


|; Straſburg —— 
Lever, contains the Towns ad Hope From S. to N. 
CZabern Weſtward 


F. 9. The 


Germany. 


$. 9. The Circle of Bavaria. 


AN” North Leuchenberg. 
Divided into South I Chief Town Munich or 3 


More particularly, 


Landg. of LeuchenbergY S 
Territ. 5 Sultzbach — 

of 2 Amberg 
Abbacy of Walthauſ 
County of Chambe — 


of Bavaria. I Lower, Northw. 
contains Archbiſhop. of Saltzburg. 


South, D. and EleR.Y Higber, Southw. „ gr Munich or Munch. 


Rati 72 Sonde 


Beſides theſe, are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly, 


The Duchy of Newbarg, [chief Town idem] 10 Miles S. of the 
Biſhoprick of Aichſtat in Franconia. 


The Bikopr 17 55 Idem, 68 m. E. of Ratiſbonre, 


Freiſingen Idem, 10 m. N. of Munich. 


Paxry Il 


ontains 


Lower “ 
. 


= 


T I], 


en. 


T 
rd, 
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$. 10. The Circle of Auſtria, 


Lower, — > Chief 1 12 


Divided into] Higher, Weſtward— Inſpruck. 
More particularly, 
Arch. D. of Au- 5 Eaſt 1 [Vina —? Vienna, chief of 
. ria. Weſt Lintz— F the whole. 
5 J. Sc... ___ FhighW.| | Fudenbwg 
:\. n Jow:" R. £ Grat 
Y 6 . "ChighW. oO Willach — 
16 Carinthia Tlos. E. 55 1 Clagenfu— 
48 l high N. . S | Laubach— 
ec. FRE: S. | © Les 
Hieber con- N County of Tyrol Infpruck — 
Shs the F Biſhop. of Brixen! «Idem ton N. to 8. 


Beſides theſe are ſome other petty Sovereignties, eſpecially theſe 
two following ; 


The D. F Goritia N: 8 40 Miles W. 7: 
of Cille Yin Carniola 1 36 Miles E. Tin Laubach. 


Under this Circle is ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, containing, 


The K. of Bohemia prop. ſo called. _ » Pragus —— 

ie er Narhmand —O Þ (re 9 
by "Welter 89 5 
d. late, Wear — 5 (Be Þ Bros 


After the Ten Circles of Germany, followeth Sxwitzerland, com- 
prehending Thirteen Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and 
Preſectures. | 

1. The thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


Zurich, Sqvitz, Glariz, Solothurn, 
Bern, Underward, Baſil, Schaff hauſen, 
I Z ug, | N riburg, Appenzel, , 

ri. 


Theſe 


T » * 9 
f Sa OO 
2 * 2 4 4 


. 
= a - 


_ * 
= y * 9 * 
” 7 
. , o 
* 
* d 19 


Theſe Cantons are ſet down according to their Votes; 
ral Diets; each of thein hath a Capital City of his own —— Bene. 
cept Uri (chief Town of lr] and Underwald (chief Toy * 


Pany I 


Sant.) and are reduced to three Claſſes. | * 
— | ; | Vi 

1 ar re 

Weft comprehending—< OO From N. tos, Ge 


c 


Eaſt comprehending—3 —_ Ir rom N. to 8. 


(2) the chief 8 Griſens, ch. T. Coire I os County of Tir, 
the 


federates of the 
Swwitzersarethe Lake of Geneva, 


City of Geneva 


(3) The chief Pre- ¶ Eaden—— | v | 
fectures of the J Bremgarten pon the N. W ba Zurich, 
Swwwzers are the] Milligen — TE] 
Sargas, N. of the Gri/ons. 


To the German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom of 
Hungary, it being now almoſt entirely under the Emperor: But of 


it when we come to Turkey in Europe. 
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H1S great Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into ten Circles, 
T and the firſt of theſe, (wiz. Belgium or the Netherlands) being 
molt obſervable upon ſeveral Accounts, we ſhall take a particular 
View of the ſame, as it conſiſts of Holland and Flanders, and then 
creat of all the reſt conjunctly, under the General Title of Upper 
Grrmany. Therefore, | 


$. 1. HOLLAND. 


Nane. H OLLAND [of old Batavia or Part of ancient Bal. 

gium, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Upper Ger- 
nam, on the Weſt and North by Part of the German Ocean, and 
on the South by Flanders] is termed by the Lalians and Spaniards, 
Hollanda; ſo called (as many imagine) from Hol and Land, two 
Teutonick Words, fignifying a low or hollow Part of Land : But 
others chuſe rather to derive the Name from Oeland (an Iſland in 
the Baltick Sea) whoſe Inhabitants, being great Pirates, and frequent- 
ly ranging theſe Seas, at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themſelves 
in this Part of the Continent. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally thick and moiſt, by 
reaſon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes and 
Canals with which this Country abounds. And to this Moiſtneſs 
of the Air it is, that we may impute the Cauſe of the Frequency of 
Agues, to which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubject. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Holland is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean be- 
tween 184 and 188 Degrees of Longitude, with 51 and 54 Degrees 
of South Latitude, 


Soil.) This Country lying very low, and in the tenth North 
Climate, its Soil is naturally wet and fenny ; but the induſtrious In- 
habitants do ſo drain it by a vaſt multitude of artificial Canals, that 
the Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially 
the former, they employing the greateſt Part of their Land in Gra- 
zing vaſt Herds of Kine. The Length of the Days and Nights is 
the ſame as in England. South of the Humber. 


Commodities.) Although the Commodities of this Country, pro- 

ceeding from its natural Growth, may (ſtrictly ſpeaking) be reck- 

oned only Butter and Cheeſe; yet by reaſon of the many uſeful 

Manufactures which this People encourage at Home, (the very Ma- 

terials of which are brought from other Nations) and that _ 
I | 
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ful Trade which they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known 
World, we may reckon it as a publick Warehouſe of che richeſt an 
beſt Commodities of all Nations. ; 


Rarities.) The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe followin 
viz. 1. The vaſt Multitude of artificial S/uices and Canals, bein l 
Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both for Traf, 
fick and Travelling. 2. The firſt Book that ever was printed in Fu. 
rope, to wit, a Copy of Tulh's Offices, carefully preſerved, and now 
to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Printing was at fir 
invented, or at leaſt improved. 3. The Curious Fountains, (eſpe 
cially that called the Baſon of Venus) and the two great Caſcades, ot 
Water: falls, in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Lo». 4. The bra. 
zen Font in St. Peter's Church in Zutphen, remarkable for its admi. 
rable Workmanſhip. 5. The two brazen Diſhes in the Village of 
' Lofdun, in which were baptized, ( Anno 1276) by Don Willian 
Suftragan Biſhop of Treves, 365 Children [whereof 182 were (aid 
to be Males, and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphro- 
dite] all born at one Birth of the Counteſs of Heneberp, Daughter 
to Florent IV. Earl of Holland: One of which Children (at lealt an 
Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fact be- 
ing called in Queſtion) is to be ſeen in the Muſceum Regium at Cofen. 
bagen. 6. The remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeftricht, which 
looks like a vaſt ſubterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hill, 
ſupported by ſome thouſands of ſquare Pillars [commonly 20 Foot 
| high] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private Retire- 
ments of great Uſe in Time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Refuge to 
the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort thither with 
their Goods, alarmed by an approaching Enemy. 7. The Rom where 
the Synod of Dort was held Anno 1619, with the Seats as they then 
ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curioſity of this Country. 
8. The Szadt-houſe of Amſterdam is ſuch a ſtately Edifice, founded 
upon ſome thouſands of large Piles drove into the Ground, that the 
ſame deſerves the particular View of every curious Traveller. 9. 
The brazen Statue of the famous Defid. Eraſmus in the City of Re 
terdam, is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
that great and eminent Man was born ; which is ſignified to Strangers 
by a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch, and Spaniſh. Laltly, 
Among the principal Raritics of Holland we may reckon that noted 
piece of Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with the many rare Curioſities 
in the famous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which are 
theſe following: 1. The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros. 2. The 
Head and Back of another, with the Yertebre öf its Neck. 3. The 
prodigious Oyſter-ſnell weighing one hundted and thirty Pounds. 

4. Two human Skins, one a Man's, the other a Woman's, purely 


unned and prepared like Leather, with a pair of Shoes made of 
ſuch Leather. 5 Another human Skin dreſſed as Parchment. 6. 
The Effigies of a Peaſant of Pruſia, who ſwallowed a knife of ten 
Inches Length, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the ſame 
was cut out of his Stomach. 7. A Shirt made of the Entrails of a 
Man. 8. A curious Shield made of a Sea Tortoiſe-ſhell. . A Sto» 
mach and Bladder of a wonderful Shape, taken out of a monſtrous 
Fiſh brought from Schewe/ing. 10. Two Egyptian Mummies, being 
the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. 11. Two ſubterra- 
nean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns of great 
Antiquity. 12. The Limbs of ſeveral Sea Monſters. 13. All the 
Muſcles and Tendons of the human Body curiouſly ſet up by Pro- 
ſeſſor Stalpert Vander Weil. 14. A wooden Effigies of the cele- 
brated Egyptian God Ofiris, now almoſt conſumed with Age. 15. 
Another of Braſs, with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. 16. An 
Image of Js giving ſuck to her Son Or. 17. Another Effigies of 
Jin upon a little Egyptian Coffer, containing the Heart of an Egyp- 
tian Prince embalmed. 18. A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in form 
of a Dog's Head. 19. A Cup made of a double Brain-pan. 20. 
A Loaf of Bread petrefied. 21. The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man 
with crooked Hands and Legs. | 


Arelbiſboprielt.] Here is but one Archbiſhoprick in this Country, 
(viz, Utrecht) and that only titularly. | 


Biſhopricks.) Under the Archbiſhoprick of Utrecht are five titular 
dufftagans, viz. thoſe of 


Deventer, Harlem, Midaleburg. 


Groningen, Lewwarden, 


Cniverfties.] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


. Leyden, Groningen, 

þ Utrecht, Harderwick. 
e Franeker, 

s 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reckoned none of 
the politeſt fort of People either in Thought or Behaviour, eſpe- 
cially the latter; in which they ſo little endeavour to follow the 
various Modes, and nice Punctilio's of Ceremony in uſe among 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run into the 
other Extreme. The chief Quality of this People, (beſides the 
lingular Neatneſs of Meir Houſes) is that wonderful Genius to a 
laudable Induſtry, u they ſeem to be univerſally inſpired 3 

| } K Perſons 
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Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Stations, being ſome way or 
uſefully employed. So induſtrious are the Dutch both at home and 
abroad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a large Bes 
whereof the City of Amferdam we will reckon the Entry ; wrt. 
the Multitude of Ships that one ſees daily going out and in doth 
livelily repreſent the Swarm of Bees thronging out and in at the Door 
of the Hive, when buſy at work in a hot Summer's Day. by 


which induſtrious Hands, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Many. 
factures at home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, th 
have of late advanced themſelves to ſuch a Height of Pome ad 
Treaſure, as to become even terrible to crowned Heads. 


Language.) The * here ſpoken is the Loro Dutch (a Dj. 
alect of the German) having ſeveral corrected French and Lan 
Words intermixed; a Language that hath nothing to recommend it 
to Strangers. How it differs from*he High German, will beſt ap- 
pear by their Pater-Noſter, which runs thus; On/e Vader die in & 
hemelen [ Zeit) Uaven Naem worde geheylight 3 Dab koninchriiche hon; 
Leben wille geſchiede geleick in den hemel | al ſoo] oock of den aerden; 
Ons dagelicks broot geef ons baden. Ende wergeeft onſe ſchulden 
geliick oock wy wergeven onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en lept ons neig in 
wverſoerkinge maer vertoſt ons van den booſen, Amen. 9 


Government.) The ſeven Provinces of Holland being under a De. 
mocratical Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Commonwealth; 
each Province being a diſtinct State, yea, and every City, having 
an independent Power within itſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether 
civil or criminal, and to infli& even capital Puniſhments: But all 
joined together, make up one Republick the moſt conſiderable in 
the World; which Republick is governed by the A/embly of the 
States General, conſiſting of ſeven Voices, each Province having 
One. To this Aſſembly (whoſe Place of Meeting is ordinarily at 
the Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace ; receiv- 
ing and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors ; inſpecting into the Condition 
of Frontier Towns, and afligning what Sums of Money muſt be 
levied for the publick Service. Matters are not determined here in 
this Aſſembly by plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces mul: 
come to an unanimous Conſent ; and each Repreſentative returning 
to his reſpective Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a Provincial 
Aſſembly, conſiſting of Deputies from all Cities of that Province; 
which Deputies muſt alſo return and receive the Conſent of their 
Principals ; otherwiſe nothing can be concluded. In this Afembly 
of the States-General, the Seven Provinces have ſtill given their 
Voices in order following; viz. Guel/ders and Zutphen firſt, (becauſe 
Guelders is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt popes 
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jon) then Holland; 3dly, Zealand; Athly, Utrecht ; 5thly, 
try 6thly, Over-Lſel; and laſtly, Groningen. Affen: 4 
the Aſſembly is the Council o State, (compoled of 1 2 Perſons, where- 
of Guelderland ſends2; Holland 3; Zealand 21 Utrecht 2; Frief- 
ind 1 3 Over- Nel 13 and Groningen 1 ;) whoſe Buſineſs is to de- 
herate previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be now be- 
fre the States General; as alſo to ſlate the Expence for the ſucceed- 
ing Year 3 and to propoſe Ways and Means how to levy the ſame. 
gublervient to this Council is the Chamber of Accounts compoſed of 
two Deputies from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examine the 
publick Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. And, whenſoever 
the States do order the fitting out a Fleet, the Care of the ſame, 
and ordering of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the 
Aniraliy; to which are ſubordinate five Colleges in the three 
Maritime Provinces; wiz. Holland, Zealand, and Friefland, who 
take care to execute all Orders of that Council, according as they 
are ſent them from time to time. 


Arms.) The Enſigns Armorial of the ſeven united Provinces or 
the States of Holland are, Or, a Lion Gules, holding with one Paw 
a Cutlaſs, and with the other a Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſely bound 
together, in alluſion to the ſeven confederate Provinces, with the 
following Motto, Concordia res parve creſcunt. 


Religion.) No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religions, 
and yet perhaps no part of Chriftendom may be truly ſaid to be leſs 
Religious than this is. Here indeed we may ſee all Sects and Pars 
ties in the open Profeſſion of their reſpective Tenets (all Profeſſions 
deing tolerated for Trading ſake) and yet that which the Apoſtle 
St. James (Chap. i. ver. 27.) calls the pure and undefiled Religion be- 
fore Cod and the Father, is as little (if not leſs) known here than in 
any Chriſtian Country whatſoever. That publickly profeſſed and ge- 
nerally received is the Reformed Religion according to the Tenets of 
the judicious Calvin. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country 
about the ſame time with the Upper-Germany ; of which afterwards, 


§. 2. FLANDERS. 


Nane.) HF [the ancient Gallia Belgica, and now bounded 
| on the Eaſt by part of Upper-Germany ; on the Weſt by 
part of the German Ocean; on the North by Hillang: and on the 
South by France] is termed by the 1talians, Fiandra ; by the Spani- 
ards, Flandre ; by the French, Flanders ; by the Germans, Flandern ; and 
by the Engi, Flanders, ſo called (as ſome imagine) from Flandebert, 
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Nephew to Chdian the zd King of France, who flouriſhed ad 
the beginning of the fifth Century. But others are willing rake; 
to derive it from Flandrina, Wite of Liderick the ſecond, who 0 

Prince of Buc, and Grand Foreſter of Flanders: and governed ks 
cording to the Orders of Charlemaigne and Debonnaire. ; 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally efleemes 
indifferently healthful, yet the Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequent! 
occaſion thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very monk 
cial to the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds from the main 
Continent purify the Air, and occaſion hard Proſts for ſever: 
Months. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Flanders, is that Par 
of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 183 and 187 Degrees of Longi 
* tude, with 49 and 52 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the ninth Northem 
Climate) 1s not the ſame in all Parts, being in ſome conſider. 
ably better than others, but yet good in all; fo fertile is it in 
Grain, Roots, and many Sorts of Fruits, that 'tis hardly to be 
parallel'd by any Spot of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the 
Countries of Haynault and Namur, as likewiſe in the Biſhoprick 
of Liege, are found ſome Mines of Iron and Lead. with Quarries 
of Marble, and ſeveral Pits of excellent Coal. The Length of the 


Days and Nights is the ſame as in the North of France and South of 
England. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, being 
the Product of their Manufactures, are Tapeſtries, worlted Stuff, 
Linen-Cloth, Wrought-Silks, Camblets, Lace, &c. 


Rarities.) Near to St. Omer's is a large Lake in which are di- 
vers floating Iflands, ' moſt of them inhabited, and moveable 
by Ropes ty'd to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one 
of them is a Church with a Monaſtry of the Order of Saint 
Bernard. 2. At Tongres (10 Miles North Weſt from Liege) are 
to be ſeen ſome Monuments of ancient Temples, and other 
Buildings, erected by the Romans. z. In the ſtately Cathedral 
of Antwerp (dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin) are no leſs than 
66 different Chapels. 4. At Ghent is a Tower called Belfart, 
in which hangs a Bell named Roland, which weighs 11000 
Pound. 5. Kemarkable is the Sounding Gallery in Bruſc, 
which repeats an Eccho 15 times; and Spau or Spaw (a * 
in the Biſhoprick of Liege) is famous all the World over, 
its curious Springs of Medicinal Waters, 
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1 bbiGepricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Malins, Cambray. 
Bibepricks.] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Liege, Bois le Duc, 
Antwerp, Arras, 
Ghent, Tournay, 
Bruges, St. Omer s, 
Tyres, Namur. 
Rure mond, 


Univer ities. Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
Lovaine, Doway, Liege. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces bein 
(for the molt part) a Mixture of Spaniſb, French, and Dutch, their 
Characters in general will beſt be learned by conſidering the re- 
ſpective Characters of theſe three Nations (which may be ſeen in 
their proper Places) and comparing them one with another. 


Language.) The Language vulgarly uſed in Flanders is that 
called the Walloon (except thoſe Provinces which border on Holland, 
where the Dutch prevails) which is a corrupt Frexch, with an Inter- 
mixture of ſeveral Dutch and many Spaniſh Words. How it differ- 
eth from the pure French, will beſt appear by their Pater Noſter, 
which runs thus: Nos pear qui & au Cieux, Sanfifie ſoi te Nom; 
Adveen ton Rejam ; Ta Volonte je fait en terre comme es Cieux ; 
Donne nay ajorhuy no pain quotidien; Et pardonne no det comme no 
fardimnon a nos detteux: Et ne no indu en tentation, mais delitre nos 


des maux ; Anſe ſoit il, Amen, 


Government.) This Country (wiz, all thoſe Provinces be- 
longing to the Spaniards before the late War, and ſince reſtored 
by the Peace of Ryfwick) doth acknowledge his Catholick Ma- 
Flty as ſupreme Lord, who uſed hitherto to rule the ſame by his 
Subſtitute, ſtiled Governor General of the Netherlands: For whoſe 
Aſhſtance were allowed three Councils, viz. 1. The Counci/ 
Fate, in which were tranſacted the weightieſt of the public 
Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate to Peace and War, Leagues 
and Alliances. 2. The Privy Council, which determined the 
Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edits, and decided Matters 
brought thither by Appeal from other Courts of Judicature. 3. 
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Council of Finances, to which belong d the Care and Management af 
the Publick Revenue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receiy 
ers; and proportioning the Expence and Charge of the War. Ash 
levying of Money and enacting of new Laws, that was the Bufineh 
of the Convention of the Eſtates (conſiſting of the Nobility, Principal 
Perſons of the Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities) who on; 
narily aſſembled at Bruſſeli, when called by the Governor Genen 
For the better maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, arg 
taking due Care of the ſtanding Forces, each Province had its pat. 
ticular Governor appointed in Subordination to the Governor Ge. 
neral. And for an univerſal Adminiſtration of Juſtice, every Pro. 
vince had its peculiar Provoſt, whoſe Power in criminal Matters was 
reckoned very great. This was the ſettled Form of Civil Gerry. 
ment in theſe Provinces, and thus have they been ruled for many 
Years; but what mighty Alterations are lately made, and how 

blick Affairs are now manag'd in them, ſince the Acceſſion of the 
Puke of Anjou to the Crown af Spain, I need not ſay. 

Arm.] See Spain. 

Religion.) The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy Day of our Reforma- 
tion, was entirely the Doctrine of the Roman Church: But the Errors 
and Abſurdities of that Doctrine being openly expoſed to the World 
by our wiſe Reformers, the King of Spain (to hinder a farther Pro- 
greſs in that Matter) ſet up the moſt ſevere and barbarous Court of 
Inquiſition, which occaſioned no fmall Diſturbance, and at laſt a 
bloody War, that ended in a total Alienation of the ſeven united 
Provinces, the other ten ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the Ne- 
miſh Religion (as at this Day) and that in the groſſeſt Error. Chri- 
ftianity was planted in this Country about the ſame Time with the 
United Provinces. | e 


F. 3. UPPER GERMANY. 


Name.] PPER GERMANY [containing only a Part of 
e U ancient Germany, as alſo a little of Gaul and Ii. 
ricum, With ſome of old Itahy; and now bounded on the Eaſt by 
Poland; on the Weſt by France; on the North by Denmark, with 
a Part of the Baltick Sea; and on the South by 1:af] is termed by 
the Italians, Alta Alemagna; by the Spaniards, Alemania Ala; 
by the French, Haute Allemagne; by the Germans, N 
land; and by the Engli/s, Germany: Why fo called, is much 
controverted by our modern Criticks, ſome German Authors being 
willing to derive its Etymology from Words in their own Lan- 
guage, as Gaer mennen, 1. e. very much Mex. Others from Ger 
2 + Na 5 4 * +5 iy 4 
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We ſenifying to e becauſe the Germans ſeemed to be an 4/em- 
of tre of many Nations, others from Gar and Man, to denote that 
Wa were a warlike People. Some (though with little ground] 
* would fain allow it an Hebrew Derivation. But the moſt probable 
ein Opinion af all is, that the Inhabitants of this Country were- called 
. Germani by the Romans, either becauſe they were a ſincere and ho- 
al dell ſort of People, or thereby to denote that they were Brothers ta 
2nd their Neighbours the Gauls. : 

UI 4ir.] The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according 
Pro. to the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent. To- 
10 wards the North it is generally very cold, but in the Southmoſt Pro- 
* inces it is of the ſame Temper as in thoſe Places of France which 
an lie under the ſame Parallels. 'The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ger- 
ws. many, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean betwixt 186 and 198 
the Degrees of Longitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude.- 
Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th, gth, roth, 

the and 11th North Climate) is very different according to the Situation 
=; of its different Parts. In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the: 
ors middle Part of the Continent, particularly the Upper and Lower 
md Rhine, there is hardly any Country in the World can excel them for 
* plenty of Fruits, Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely, 


the two Saxonzes and Wefiphalia, the Soil is not near ſo fertile, eſ- 
pecially in Wine (Grapes never coming to full Perfection there ; } 
however, as for Corn and Paſturage, they are abundantly furniſhed 
with them; and the whole Country in the main is tolerably pleaſant, 
healthful, and profitable, abounding not only with all Things neceſ- 
ary, but alſo with many of the Comforts of human Life. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 17 Hours 4+. The ſhort- 
el: in the Southmoſt, 8 Hours , and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Corn, 
Metals, Allom, Salt, Wine, Fleſh, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours, 
and Iron-works, c. | 


Rarities.) What Things do moſtly merit the Epithet of Rare and 
Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe following Heads 2 
V2, 1. Some very obſervable Springs; as that near Geeſbach in A 
face, whoſe Top is covered with a fat oily Subſtance, ordinarily 
uſed by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greiſe : Ano- 
ther near Paderborn in We/tphalia, called Methorn, which hath three 
Streams very different from one another, both in Colour, Taſte 
and Qualities ; and a third in the Dioceſe of Paderborn, obſervable in - 
that it loſeth itſelf twice every 24 _— returning always back 3 4 


4 
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the Internal of fix Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as to di 
three Mills not far from its Source, Here are alſo many Sal: String 
particularly that near Lunenburg in the P. of Lunenburg, another. 
Hall in Upper Saxony, and a third at Sa/tzawedel in the arquiſate of 
8 To theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of SPrings whoſe 
aters are highly prized both for Purging and Bathing, ef pecially the 
latter; as particularly thoſe at Stgars in Wirtemburg; thoſe at 4;x 
la Chapelle in Weſtphalia, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Bagy 
from whence the whole Country derives its Name, 2. Some ſtrange 
kind of Lakes ; particularly that in Carniola called the Zirchniny 
Sea, in Length about two German Miles, and one broad; obſery. 
ble for its many ſubterraneous Caves and Paſſages, in which both the 
Water and Fiſhes of the Lake do yearly retire in the Month of Jun, 


near the Zirchnitxer Sea abovementioned, And finally, that near 
Hamelen (about 30 Miles from Hanover] at whoſe Mouth ſtands a 
Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Children, who were ſwal. 
lowed up alive in that very Place above 400 Years ago, But accord. 
ing to a certain Tradition in Tranſylvania, thoſe Children were tran(- 
ported thither, there being many Perſons in that Country, who, tq 
this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity. 4. Stateh 
Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particularly thoſe of 
Straſourg and Magdeburg, (in the latter of which are 49 Altars) as 
alſo that of Ulm, e for its curious Organ, ſo much talked 
of, it being 93 Foot high, and 28 broad; being likewiſe furniſhed 
with 16 pair of Bellows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious bignels 
that the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. -5. Some ob/ervable 
Rocks and Stones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Blackenburg, 
(above-mentioned) which naturally repreſent two Monks in their 
proper Habits, and that as exactly as if deſigned for ſuch ; and near 
to Blackenbyrg are ſeveral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on 
them the Repreſentation of divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a 
neighbouring Lake ; and ſometimes the Reſemblance of a Man. In 
another Lake, in the Earldom of Mansfield, are Stones exactly ſhaped 
like Frogs and various ſorts of Fiſhes. Add to theſe the remarkable 
Stones commonly found upon Mount Calenburg (about two German 
Miles from Vienna) having the lively Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves 
of Trees upon them: As alſo a Quarry in thoſe Parts, out of which 
are dug ſome Stones equally tranſparent with refined 1 


th 

and return again about September. As alſo another in Suabia; the ad 
Nature of whoſe Waters is ſuch, that they actually finge Fiſhing nen, $i 
when ſunk to the Bottom. 3. Remarkable Cawes, particularly that rc 
near Blackenburg in Lower Saxany, commonly called Buman's Hol ; » 
of which none have yet found the End, tho' many have travelled a 0 
vaſt way into it, on purpoſe to come at the ſame, Another called ] 
Grotto Propetſchio, with many other ſubterraneous Caves in Carniola, 7 
| 


3 
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6. Many choice Cabinets of Rarities, eſpecially that in the Palace of 
:þruck, with another at Dreſden ; but the chief of all is that in the 
Emperor's Palace at Vienna, whoſe Curioſities are ſo vaſtly numerous, 
;hat a bare Catalogue of them makes a complete Volume in Folio. 
„ At Ment is a modern Curioſity, which is carefully kept and com- 
monly ſhewn to Strangers, wiz. a Leaf of Parchment, on which are 
girly written twelve different ſorts of Hands, with variety of Mini- 
atures and Draughts curiouſly done with a Pen, and that by one The. 
<-huviker, who was born without Hands, and performed the ſame with 
his Feet. As for the famous Tux of Heidelberg (being 31 Foot long, 
and 21 high, before it was deſtroyed by the French in the late War) 
the fame was ſo well known that I ſhould hardly have faid any 
thing of it. Laſtly, to theſe Remarkables in Germany we may here 
add the Dominicans Chapel in the City of Bern, tho' belonging to 
Switzerland, in which is ſtill to be ſeen an artificial Hole, or a nar- 
row Paſſage between that Chapel and one of the Dominicans Cells, 
which Hole is ſtill ſhewn to Strangers as a laſting Monument of one 
of the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcovered in the Church of 
Rome: J mean that notorious pretended Miracle which the Domi- 
nicam impoſed upon the World towards the beginning of the 15th 
Century, to confirm their Part of that Controverſy which was hotly 
toſſed between them and the Franciſcans concerning the Immaculate 


. Conception of the bleſſed Virgin. The Paſſage is ſo well known, 
N that I ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſuppoſing this were 
: a proper Place for ſuch a Narrative. 13 
q x 
/ Archbi/ſbopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
| 

Mentæ, Salſſburg, 

Triers, Bremen, 

Cologne Prague. 

Magdeburg, 


Biſepricks.] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


F eee 


Mets, Brandenburg, Paderborn, Brixien, 
Teul, Harwelberg, Conſtance, Gurk, 
Verdun, 3 Halber ſfadt, Vienna, 


Liege, rms, Bamberg, Newſtadt, 
Munſter . Straſburg, Freiſeighen, Lubeck, 
Minden, Wurtſturg, | Ratiſbon, Kaſſburg. 

0 jnabrug, Aichſlat, Paſſaw, | Schavering 
Meiffen, Verden, Chiemſe, Ol/mutz, 
Magourg, Ghur, Secha W, Leutmeritæ, 
Naunber E. Hilde/heim, Layant, Konninſgrats. 


Uni- 
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Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


Vienna, Leipfick, Francfort On Oder, Hel. 
T, Effort, ee. Sees, 
Mentæ, Friburg, Straſburg, Pagerbor; 
Cologne, Ingolftat, Gipfwald, Alorf, 
Triers, Tubingen, Dillinghen, Olmutz, 
Liege, Roſtock, Fena, Keil, 


Heidelberg, Wittenburg, Lewenghen, Gratz. 


 Mamers.] The High Germans are generally reputed a very oli 
and honeſt ſort of People. The Trading Part of them are bund ＋ 
extreamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo 
much renowned Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thoſe who betake 
themſelves either to Mars or Minerva (eſpecially the former) prove 
commonly very worthy Diſciples. This People hath likewiſe a migh. 
ty Genius for mechanical ſort of Learning ; and ſeveral of them ar: 
famous for ſome ſingular Inventions, particularly that of the fatal In- 
ſtrument the Gur, accidentally diſcovered by one Bartholdus Swart, 
a Frier, when making a Chymical Experiment with a Crucible ſet 
over the Fire, having Salt-petre and Sulphur, and other ſuch like 
Ingredients, intermixt. 'They are alſo ſaid to have found out that 
molt uſeful Art of Printing; but the Hellanders do eagerly deny 
them the Honour of that Invention, aſcribing the ſame to one Lau- 
rence Caſter of Harlem; and, upon ſtrict Enquiry, it appears, that 
the Germans had indeed the firſt Hint of this Art from Holland; and 
that they only improved and perſected the ſame at Mentz. 'The 
moſt noted of the many mechanical Operations of this People of 
late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, ſet in 
the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Saxony, 
fixt in the Pomel of his Saddle. As for the Iron fly and wooden 
Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are ſo well known, that 'tis ſuper- 
fAluous even to name them; only this I may add, that the firſt In- 
vention and Contrivance of the latter (tho commonly attributed to 
Regiomontanus as well as the former) js deny'd him by A. Gelliu, 
who aſcribes the Honour of that curious Piece of Mechaniſm to the 


Ingenuity of 4rchytas. 


Language.) The Lan here uſed, is that called the High-Dutch, 
a 3 13 1 generally eſteemed both Noble and 
Manly in the Pronunciation; more becoming a eral than a 
Courtier. None of the Weſtern European Tongues hath leſs Affi. 
nity with the Latin than it has. The Maternal Languages of ſeveral 
Kingdoms, and different States in Europe, are originally from the 
Germans. It is now divided into a great many Dialects, very _ 
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ent from one another. The pureſt of which is generally eſteemed 
that ſpoken in Mr/nea. Pater-Nofter in the High- German runs thus; 
Unſer Vater der du bift in Himmel, gebeiliget werde dein Nahme : Zu- 
hmm uns dein Reich: Dein Wille geſchehe auf Erden, wie in Himmel: 
Unſer tæglicb Brod gib uns heut: Und wergib uns unſer Schuld, als 
abir vergeben unſern Sc huldigern, und fuebre uns nicht in V. erſuchung 3 
ſendern erlæ ſe uns vom Lebel. Amen. 


Grvernment.) This great Body comprehends above three hun- 
dred different Sovereignties, but all (or moſt of them) are Homagers 
to one Head, owned as Supreme; wiz. The Emperor of Germany. 
The Empire is elective, and governed by Dyets almoſt like the Ge- 
neral Eſtates of France. The ſtanding Law of the Empire (which 
bindeth all the ſeveral States as the various Members of one Body) 
is the Civil or Roman, mixed with the Canon; to which add the 
ancient Cuſtoms of the Germans, and the various Statutes of the 
Dyets made from time to time, The ſeveral States have their pe- 
culiar Laws obligatory within themſelves. The whole Empire being 
divided into ten Circles, each of them (excepting Be/gium, or the 
Circle of Burgundy, which is now allowed no Vote in the Dyet) hath 
one or more Directors who preſide at their Aſſemblies, wiz. For 
Mell pbalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke of Newberg are Direc- 
tors. For Lower Saxony are the Marquis of Brandenburg (now King 
of Pruſſia) and Duke of Brunſwick by turns. For Upper Saxony, is 
the Elector of Saxony now King of Poland. For the Lower Rhine, 
is the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, are the Elector 
Palatine and Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop of 
Bamburg and N of Culemback. For Swabia, are the Duke of 
Wittenberg and Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Elector 
of Bavaria and Archbiſhop of Saltxburg. And laſtly, Auſtria, its 
Director is the Arch-duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty. 
Two or three Circles may meet when one of them is attacked from 
without, or in any Confuſion within. The general Dyets conſiſt of 
three Bodies; viz. Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial 
Cities, But more icularly, in this great Body we may reduce 
all Sovereignties to theſe five ; namely, 


The Emperor, The E e Princes, 
The Ele&ors, "The Secular Princes, 
The Free Cities. 


1. The Emperor, who (being of the Houſe of Auſtria) doth claim 
three ſorts of Dominion; viz. that of Auſtria as Hereditary, Bobe- 
mia as his Right, and Hungary by Election. In his Life-time he 
cauſeth his own Son or Brother, or (failing of theſe) one of his 
veareſt Kinſmen to be crowned King of Hungary ; afterwards King of 
Bohemia ; and then (if the Electors are willing) he is choſen _ 


* 
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of the Romans; whereby he is Succeſſor Preſumptive to the Empire. 


The Power of the Emperor is much impaired by ſeveral Capitulz. 
tions betwixt him and the Princes of the Empire. It is true, that 
only he can confer Honours, create Princes, affranchiſe Cities, inſi. 
tute Univerſities, and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legiſlative Power 
and that of Levying Taxes upon the whole Empire, that is wholly 
lodged in the General Dyet conjunctly with him, and by a late Ca. 
pitulation, he is not to enter into Alliance, or make War with any 
foreign Prince, without Conſent of the Electors. However, if we 
conſider only his Hereditary Dominions, he is a powerful Prince; 
and, to ſupport the Grandeur of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved 
by the greateſt Princes of the Empire; is addreſſed unto by the Au. 
guſt Title of Cæſar: and the Ambaſſadors of all crowned Heads 
and Free States of Europe, give Place to thoſe ſent by him, at What 
foreign Court ſoever it be. | 

II. Eleckors, who are now nine in Number, vis. theſe following: 
1. The Archbiſhop of Mentæ, who is great Chancellor of the Em. 
Pire in Germany; ſits on the Emi ror's Right-hand in the Dyet, and 
did formerly crown the King of Bohemia. 2. The Archbiſhop of 
Triers or Treves, who is great Chancellor of the Empire in Fran; 
claims the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperor; and fits over- againſt 
him in the Dyet. 3. The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is Great 
Chancellor of the Empire in Italy; claims the firſt Vote in chuſing 
the King of the Romans; ſets the Crown upon his Head, and ſus 
next the Emperor. 4. The King of Bohemia (who hath only a Seat 
in the Election) is Cup-bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion walks 
next the Emperor or King of the Romans. 5. The Duke of Baus 
ria, who is great Steward; and in time of the publick Proceſſion 
carrieth the Globe before the Emperor. 6. The Duke of Saxoy, 
who is great Marſhal of the Empire; and at the publick Proceſſion 
carrieth the Naked Sword before the Emperor. 7. The Marquis of 
Brandenburg (now King of Pru//ia), who is great Chamberlain, 
and at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the Scepter before the Emperor. 
8. The Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer ; and 
in the Proceſſion at Coronations ſcattereth Medals among the Peo: 
ple. 9. The ninth Elector is Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Ha- 
over, George. Lewis, and King of Great Britain, &c. Son of Erneſius 
Auguſtus, who was added to the Electoral College in the Year 1693, 
Theſe Princes have much greater Authority, and enjoy more ample 
Privileges than the other Princes of the Empire. To them belongeth 
not only a Right of Elefting the Emperor and King of the Romans 
(as aforeſaid) but alſo ſome allow them even a Depoſing Power. 
Wher the Emperor calls a Dyet, he 1s obliged to aſk their Advice; 
and during an Interreign, two of them (viz. the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria) have Power to govern the Empire; the Juriſdiction 
of the former extending over the Northern, and that of the other 
over the Southern Circles of the Empire. 1 
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III. Feclefiaftick Princes, who ' (beſides the firſt three Electors) 
re chiefly theſe following, viz. Archbiſhop of Saltzburg [Great 
Naſter of the Teutonixk Order] the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, 
Wirms, Wurtſourg, Straſburg, Ofnaburg, Bamberg, Paderborn, &c. 
ud many Abbots and Abbeſſes who are abſolute over the Tempo- 
nlity of their Benefices. The Election to their various Dignities 


* belongs wholly to their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the Peo- 
. e in Subjection to them, as ſovereign Princes, without any Cog- 
y nizance of a higher Power. c 


IV. Secular Princes, Who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, 
Wirtemburg, © Mecklemburg, Sax Lauenburg, &c. Marquis of Baden, 
Culmbach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſſe, Prince of Eaſt-Friezlard, 
Naſſau, Anhault, &c. Counts of Solms, Averſburg, &c. and many 
other Dukes, aw” ue" and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and 
Barons who exerciſe a ſovereign Power over thoſe in their own Do- 

inions. 

1. Free Cities ; which are either Imperial or Hans Towns, Im- 
perial Cities are thoſe which bear the Eagle of the Empire in their 
Arms, and have Right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyet of the 
Empire. Hans-Towns are thoſe, which, about the End of the 1 3th 
Century, entered into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one ano- 
ther in Time of Diſtreſs ; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a regular Com- 
merce as might univerſally tend to their Advantage, and. the pub- 
lick Good of the Empire. Which Society increaſed to the Num- 
ber of eighty Cities, who enjoyed great Privileges, and exercisd a 
peculiar juriſdiction among "themſelves. - For the better Admini- 
{tration of which they were divided into four Circles, diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Names of four principal Cities, in which were eſtabliſt'd 
their Courts of Judicature;z' wiz, Lubech, Cologn, Brunſwick, and 
Dantzick. But this Society hath been on the declining hand almoſt 
two hundred Years, and is now become very inconſiderable. 

Chicf Courts in Germany, for hearing and determining the Great 
Cauſes of the Empire, are two, wiz. The Inperial Chamber, and 
Chamber of Vienna. 1. The Imperial Chamber (conſiſting of fifty 
Judges, called A/efhrs, whereof the Emperor appointeth che Pre- 
lident, and four of the principal Officers; each of the Electors chu- 
ling one ; and the reſt being nominated by the other Princes and 
States of the Empire) whoſe Buſineſs is to determine all Diſputes 
wiuch ariſe from time to time between the Princes; as alſo other 
Cauſes brought thither by Appeal from inferior Courts. The Seat 
of this Judicature was formerly at Spires, but now at Wegſſar in 


all Cauſes brought to it by Appeals from-inferior Courts, and claims 
the ſame Authority with the Chamber of Spires. The Seat of 
this Court is the Emperor's Palace, and either he himſelf, or his De- 
puty fits as Chief, being aſſiſted by a competent Number of Judges, 


Heſſe. 2. The Chamber of Vienna, whole Office it is alſo to decide 


whereof 
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* Germany: Pax . 
whereof ſeveral are Profeſſors of the Prote/ant Religion. In 1 
theſe Courts the Emperor (as Sovereign Judge, and Prefident) 
nounceth Sentence when there in Perſon ; and in his Abſence dl. 0 
deputed by him, who repreſenting himſelf, are allowed to ca; * 
Imperial Scepter as a Mark of their Dignity. In particular 0 
they follow the Laws of the Empire, which conſiſt in many Sr. 
Conſtitutions ; the Golden Bull; the Pacification of Paſjaw; as uk 
the Treaties of Weſiphalia; in the Saxon Law eſtabliſhed by Char. 
main; and the Roman by the Emperor Juſtinian; which laſt the. 
obſerve whenſoever the Saxon has not been received. All p 


particular Caſes wherein People may appeal either to the Tape 
Chamber of Spires, or that at Vienna, commonly called the 4; 
Council. | 


After the Government of Germany, we may add that 
of Switzerland and Geneva, 


I. Switzerland, a large Commonwealth, conſiſting of ſevenl 
little ones, viz. Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſolute 
within their own Juriſdiction, is under a Popular Government in the 
main yet not ſtrictly ſo in reſpect to every particular Canton, thoſe 
of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an Ariſe 

- cracy than any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt 
prevail in them. However, the whole Body of the State, conſ⸗ 
dered as one complex Republick, conſiſteth of three diſtinct Parts, 
vis. The Switzers themſelves, diſtributed (as aforeſaid) into Thir- 
teen Cantons. Secondly, Thoſe States Confederate with them for 
their common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, the Prefec- 
ture, ſubjected to them, whether by Giſt, Purchaſe, or Chance. 
1. The Body of the Cantons is governed by each Canton, having 
its particular Magiſtrate of their own chooſing ; by whom (with 
a ſtanding Council, conſiſting of Perſons elected out of the People) 
all particular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determin, 
But, when any publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 
tons, then each of them ſends its Commiſſioner to the General Dyet, 
(which ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath one 
Vote, and Matters are determined by the major Part. (2) Cu- 
federate Otates ; the chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the Grijon, 
an adjacent Commonwealth, govern'd in like manner as the $w1/zer:, 
Of all the Allies of the Swwitzers, there is none more Potent than 
theſe. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Ann 147 l, 
and afterwards with the Szwitzers 1491. Their Country lies a. 
mong inacceſſible Mountains, and hideous Precipices, and they gr 
, . 1 f 
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cide themſelves into ſix Parts, wiz. | The Gr League ; The League 
'fthe Houſe of God; The League of the Ten Juri ſdictiont; The 
Valeline; and laſtly, The Countries of Chiavana and Bornio. Some 
helieve they derived the Title of Grin from the Cuſtom of wear- 
ing Grey Scarſa, when firſt they entered into the League together. 
3. Prefe tures of the Switzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Ci- 
ties of Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns and Villages 
froated nigh unto or among the Abs. 
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II. Geneva, being a Free Republick, is governed by its own Ma- 
ilrates, and is in Confederacy with the Cantons of Switzerland, 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Government. 
The Sovereignty of the State is lodged in a Council of 'Two 
Hundred, out of which a leſſer Council conſiſting of twenty-five is 
choſen (both which being for Life, ſerve for Checks one to ano- 
ther), and finally, out of theſe twenty-five are elected four principal 
Officers, whom they call the Syndicks, who have the ſole Manage- 
ment of the Commonwealth ; except it be in ſome great Matter, 
23 making of Peace or War ; Offenſive or Defenſive Leagues ; hear- 
ing Appeals, and ſuch like general Concerns, which is the Buſineſs 
of the Great Council to conſider and determine. 
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Arm.] The Emperor of Germany for Armorial Enfigns bears 
Quarterly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gulez of eight Pieces, for Hun- 
gary. 2. Argent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail moved, and paſſed in 
Saltier, Crowned, Languid, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, 
a Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria. Party and Bendwiſe, Argent and Azure, 
a Border Gules, for Ancient Burgundy, 4. Quarterly in the firſt and 


the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion purple for Leon. The Shield 
creſted with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhape of a Mi- 
tre, having betwixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with a 
Globe and Croſs, Or. This Shield environed with a Collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle diſ- 
payed Sable in a Field, Or, Diadem, membered and beaked Gules, 

ding a naked Sword in the right Talon, and a Scepter in the left. 
The two Heads ſignify the Eaſtern and We/tern Empire; and for 
the Motto are theſe Words, Uno avulſo non deficit alter. But the 
Emperor's peculiar Device is, Pax & Salus Europe. | 


Religion.) The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to the 
publick Exerciſe of three Religions, wiz. the Lutheran, Cabvinift, 
and Popiſb, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate Divine 
Worſhip in one and the ſame Church, at different Times of the 

ay as among others, at Manheim in the Palatinate, before it was 
runed by the French. The Reformation of Religion was begun 


laſt Gules, a Caſtle triple towered, Or, purfled Sable for Caſtile. In 
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here by Martin Luther about 1517, and embraced by the Eledon 
of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landyrany 
of Heſfje, the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities. Where: 
upon followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the 
Lands of the Church, till the Year 1525. when a Peace was Fry 
cluded at Paſſaw ; where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, tj 
Matters could be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyet. At ler 
the Religious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſhed at the Dyet at Auf 
Burg in 15553 where 'twas provided that neither Party ſhould 21. 
noy one another, upon the Account of Religion; and that ſuch 
the Church Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants had poſſeſſa 
themſelves of, before the Peace at Paſſaw, ſhould from thenceforg 
remain in their Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was likeyis 
eſtabliſhed by the Veſiphalian Treaty in the Year 1648. And much 
in this Poſture did Things continue till of late, that the Fr 
King broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns and (i, 
ties of it: In all which he r the Proteſtants of thei 
Rights, and eſtabliſhed the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And 
this he hath endeavoured to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Ryfuit, 
where his Plenipotentiaries, in Conjunction with the Emperor's, pr. 
vailed to inſert into the faid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby tis agreed, 
That the Roman Catholick Religion ſhall remain within the Place 
reſtored by France to the Emperor and Empire, in the ſame Condi 
tion as tis exerciſed at preſent. And, tho? the Proteſtants long cot 
teſted, and at laſt ſigned the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the 
Clauſe in diſpute ſhould not be drawn into Precedent for the future; 
yet there is too great Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath giin 
ed a conſiderable Advantage in this Point. The various Part d 
this Country received the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at varia 
Times, and that by the Preaching of various Apoſtles, eſpecialy 
St. Thomas, Sirnamed Didymus, of the Twelve. 
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r. V. 


Concerning Poland. 


D. M. 


19 O0 Cof Long. 


between 3 


Dituate 


59 00 


Being divided into three Claſſes, aid Midale 


Faf! Claſs com- 9 — > 


$7.00 c of Lat. 


Volbinia 
* Poadblia 
Courland — | 
Middle Claſs ] Samogitia — > 
comprehends ] Polaguia — 
Little Ruſſia 
, P Fr 1 Ha 
IF: Claſs com- — 
prehends r 


(Polonia prop. 


Chief Town 


A 


Miles. 


80 
2 
— 


* "ſt is about 660. 


Breadth is about 600. 


Eaſt 
"Vila 
Kiou N. to 8. 
Caminieck — 


* 
Roſmis — 
Bietzh) —— 
Lemberg — 


N. to E. 


Dantzick 
| Idem 


N. to S. 
L Cracow o 


Of all theſe in Order. 


5. 1. 


770. — 


Wilna 
Braſlaaven 


1 


| 


Witepſeien —— 


| Palatinate ofs ©o/<*#ien 
q 


% 455 — 


ontains the 


D. of Slutz © — 


4 


C 


— 


* 


Tak: FPS —— 


Nowogrodeck — 


Miſciſlawen — 


| 


— 


9 


Lithuania, a Dukedom. 


[Ide —— 
Idem 
Breſlaw 
Polockz — 
Witeſþk — 
 Idem —— 
Minſti — PW. to E. 
— aha 
1 em ; * 91 a 
idem — 5 W. to E. 
Idem—Southward. 
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W. to E. 
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$. 2. Volbinia, a Province. 


Contains F Palatinate of Lucco, W. R IdemY W. 
the Territory of Nia, E. d Chief Townd Idem F A 6 


$. 3. - Podolia, a Province. 


Contains the Pala- TRIES Chief Town 5 dem Aw. ok. 


tinate of Bracklaw Idem 


8. 4. Courland, a Dukedom. 


; D. of Courland Goldengen 
Contains 4 Seinegellen =p Chief Towns 1 Iv. to E. 


$. 5. Samogitia, a Dukedom. 


Rofienne— ; Idem 
Contains the Ter. of Midneck— S Chief Towns Idem 5 S. to N. 
Schwenden Idem 


§. 6. Polaquia, a Province. 


Contains the Pala- J Breſſiti b Brefte 
tinate of Baile, F Chief Towng B44 Ns. to N. 


§. 7. Little Ruſſia, a Province. 


Contains the ¶ Chelm— 7 H Idem — 
J Be — 5 Jute — N. to 8. 
of Lemberg J (dem, or Lævom, or Leap 


$. 8. Pruſſia, a Dukedom. 


Divided F Rojal, Weſtward N ,., Dantzich=Q W. 
into LI Ducal, — Þ Cer Townd Koning berg $ to E. 


9. 9, War- 
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$. 9. Warſovia, a Dukedom not divided. 
to Its chief Town is Warſaw upon the Wei/el. 


6. 10. Polonia, properly ſo called. 


3 Lower, Northward. 
Divided into Upper, Southward. 


CP oſna * 1 5 
| Kaliſkie | Gne/ſma W. to 
Debrizen | | 1 —— N. E 
Palat.of5 Plokſtein | | Poloczio 
5 Siradia = Idem ———— 
nies the Lancicia | | Idem war. 
LURava P 41dem | 
Prov. of Cujavia = Uladiſiaw N. of Lancicia. 
Utper contains ¶ Lublin | dem N. to 8. 
the pln Sandomiriae — | | Sandumirx on the 
of Cracow (Cracau — Weiſel, 
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Namée.] P OLAND [a conſiderable Part of ancient Sarmatia Eu. 

KL rofea; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Liiile Tartan, 
and Part of Moſcowia ; on the Welt by Upper Germany; on the North 
by Part of Mu/covia, Livonia, and the Baltick Sea ; and on the South 
by Hungary, Tranfilvania, and Moldawia] is termed by the Nalian 
and Spaniards, Polonia; by the French, Pologne ; by the Germans, 
Polen; and by the Engliſb, Poland: So called (according to the beſt 
Conjectures) from Polu or Pole, which in the Sc/awonick Language 
ſignifies a Plain or Champion Country fit for Hunting, there being 
none of old more eſteemed for that than this. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, ac. 
cording to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of the 
Kingdom ; for in the Provinces towards the North Welt it is very 
cold, yet withal very pure and wholeſome, but towards the North. 
Eaſt, particularly Lithuania, it is not only cold, but alſo very groſs 
and unwholeſome; which chiefly riſes from the vaſt Number of 
Lakes in that Part of the Country, whoſe ſtanding Waters ſend up 
infectious Vapours, which intermixing with the Air, do eafily cor- 
rupt the whole Maſs thereof. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
Poland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean lying between 199 and 


212 Degrees of Longitude, with 47 and 59 Degrees of South La- 
titude. 


Soil.] The Nature of the Air having ſtill a great Influence on 


the Soil, the North-Welt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in the 
gth, roth, and 11th North Climate) are abundantly fertile, afford- 
ing many Sorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the Inha- 
bitants, but alſo to ſupply the Wants of their Neighbours. In the 
midd!e Part of this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well 
ſtored with ſeveral Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron and Lead. The 
Provinces towards the North and North-Eaſt are very barren in 
Fruits and Corn, being full of Woods, Lakes, and Rivers. 'The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Paits of this Kingdom is 17 Hours +, 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours +4, and the Nights propor- 
tionable. 


Cammodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wax, 
Linen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Amber, 


Pot-Aſhes, Corn, Soap, Butter, Cheeſe, Roſin, Flax, Cordage, 
Brimſtone, c. 


Rarities. ] In the Cathedral of Gueſna is kept an ineftimable Trea- 


ſure of Gold, Silver and enamelled Veſſels, given by divers Kings of 


Poland, 


* % „ — —— E 
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Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains adjacent to 
Kiow are divers Grotto's, wherein are preſerved a great Number of 
human Bodies, ſtill entire, although buried many Years ago, being 
neither ſo black nor hard as the Egyp/ian Mummies ; among theſe 
are two Princes, arrayed in the ſame Habit they uſually wore when 
alive, who are ſhewn to Travellers by the Rauſian Monks. The 
Place where thoſe Bodies are preſerved is a dry ſandy Ground, 
much of the ſame Nature with the Catacombs at Rewer. In the 
Southern Parts of Poland are divers Mountains, out of which is 
dug Salt in large Maſſes, as Stones out of a Quarry; and out of 
others they dig natural Earthen Cups, which being expoſed for 
{ome Time in the open Air, become as hard as a Stone. In the 
Deſarts of Podolia is a Lake, whoſe Waters condenſe into ſolid Salt, 
and that purely by the Heat of the Sun. Near to Cracow are the 
Mines of Sa/ Gemme, which, being 200 Fathoms deep, do con- 
ſtantly employ above 1000 Men, and yield a vaſt Revenue to the 
King. Near to Cu/m, in the D. of Pruſſia, is a Fountain which 
conſtantly ſends forth a mighty ſulphureous Steam, and yet its Wa- 
ters are never hot, 


Archbiſbopricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are Two, 
viz. thoſe of 


Gueſna, Leopol. 
Bifopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are theſe following: : 
Cracow, Poſna, Phczow, Fauſſenberg, 
Calm, Vilna, Colmenſee, Premiſlaw, 
Caminiec, Window, Letzko, Kiow. | 


Kranoſtaw, Meanick, 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Cracow, Koningsberg, Poſna, Vilna. 


Manners.) The Polanders are generally Men of handſome, tall and 
well-proportioned Bodies ; Men of a good and durable Complexion, 
and of ſo ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of 'em prove 
the belt of Soldiers, being able to endure all the Fatigues of a Military 
Life. The Nobility and Gentry mightily affect the greateſt Pomp and 
Grandeur they can, whether in Diet, Apparel or Equipage. Many of 
em are of ſuch a generous Temper, that we may rather reckon them 
profuſe than liberal. The Art of Diſſimulation is of no great Vogue 
among them, moſt of the better ſort being of a fair and downright 
Converſation, They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and, where 
that is given, they never fail to make a ſuitable Return. They are 

L 3 | gene: 
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generally reckoned very affable and courteous to Strangers, extremely 
jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, but moſt tyrannical towards 
the meaner ſort of their own People, treating the Peaſants no better 
than mere Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe a Power of Life 
and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants: Which abſolute Power, 
and ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Commonalty, together 
with the many Feuds between one another, have produced not only 
many lamentable Diſorders in this Kingdom, but alſo occaſioned the 
final Revolt of the Caſſachs. One remarkable Quality of this People 
is their ſingular Care in inſtructing of Youth in the Latin Tongue, 
which Perſons of moſt Ranks do uſually ſpeak very fluently ; yea, 
and even many of the Female Sex are alſo good Proficients therein, 


Language.) The Poles being originally deſcended from the Sclavj, 
do {till ſpeak a Dialect of the Sclaconiaꝝ Tongue; but the Poverty 
and Barrenneſs of their Language has obliged them to borrow many 
Words from the Germans, eipecially Terms of Art. It is hard for 
Strangers to learn the ſame to Perfection, the Pronunciation being 
extremely harſh, by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Conſonants they 
uſe, The Lithuanians have a particular Language of their own, 
which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin Words. In Livuria 
they have a Language peculiar to themſelves, which is a Dialect of 
the Lithuanian; however the German Tongue doth moſtly prevail 
in ſeveral Cities, and the Ry/ian in others. Pater- Noſter in the 
Poliſb Tongue runs thus: Oycza naſe kt ry tefles wniebiffich ſweitz- 
feie imie twwoie: Pryzdx krol flow twoie, badz wola twa jake wan 
tie, tak y waziemi. Chleba naſzego pow reduie day nam dx fu. 
Veapaſe nam naſzweihy, jncka;'1y odpaſzozamy naſzym winowaſwm, 
Ynie wwaonts nas na: na pokuſzenie 3 à le nas zabw ode lego. 
Amen. 


Government.) The large Body of Poland is ſubje& unto, and go- 
verned by its own King, who is Elective, and that by the Clergy 
and Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in it. The Poles 
in electing their King, ever ſince the Days of Fagello a Lithuanian 
(who united Lithuania to Poland) have commonly obſerved this 
Maxim, æ ix. not to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility, 
but rather out of ſome foreign Princely Family; thereby to pre- 
ſerve the better an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent do- 
meſtick Broils. However, of all foreign Princes, they induſtriouſly 
avoid the Houſe of Auſtria, left a King from thence ſhould find out 
ways to treat them in the ſame manner as that Houſe has already 
done the Hungarians and Bohemians. The Poliſh Government is term'd 
Monarchical, but (if rightly conſidered) we may reckon it rather a 

real Ariſtocracy: 'The Nobility in their Elections having fo _ 
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the King's Power, that without the Conſent of the States General 
he may neither make War nor Peace, nor do any thing of Impor- 
tance that concerns the Public. Conſidering the true Nature and 
Conſtitution of this Government, we may eaſily imagine that 'tis 
frequently liable to Inter-Reigns, whether by Death, Depoſition or 
Neſignation; as alſo inteſtine Broils and Commotions (witneſs the 
late Election) when the Parties electing jar in their Choice. During 
an Inter-Reign, or when the King is abſent ſrom his Kingdom (as 
ſometimes in the Field againſt the Turks) the Archbiſhop of Gne/ne 
doth ordinarily officiate as King; but if no Archbiſhop of Gne/za, 
then the Biſhop of Placæle exerciſeth that Power; and, in caſe that 
dee be alſo vacant, then the Biſhop of Hæſua undertakes the ſame. 
The whole State is commonly conſidered as divided into two prin- 
cipal Parts, viz. the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Duchy of Lithu- 
ang. The great Wheels of Government in both of theſe are the 
Senate and General Dyet. The Senate is compoſed of Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Palatines, Principal Caſtellans, and chief Officers of the 
Kingdom. The Genera]! Dyet conſiſts of the fame Members, toge- 
ther with Delegates from each Province and City, both of the King- 
dom and Duchy; which Dyet is either ordinary, as when ſummon- 
ed according to Law, once every two Years; Or extraordinary, as 
when called by the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. The cal- 
ling of this Dyet is always performed by the Chancellor's Letters, 
termed Literæ Iuftructionis to the Palatines, acquainting them with 
what the King deſigns to propoſe to them, and the time he would 
have them come to Court. Having received the King's Propoſal, 
each of them hath full Liberty to examine the ſame in its own Na- 
ture and Conſequences, and to return their Thoughts about it with 
all the Freedom they can defire. The King's Letters are likewiſe 
ſent to the Gentry of each Palatinate, to chuſe a Nuncie to be their 
Repreſentative in the Dyet; in which Election the Candidate mult 
be unanimouſly pitched upon; for, if the Suffrage of only one pri- 
vate Gentleman be wanting, the Election is void, and the Province 
is deprived of its Vote in the approaching Dyet. The Elections 
being over, and the various Senators and Nuncios come to Court, 
the King attired in his Royal Robes, and attended by the Chan- 
cellor, renews the Propoſal in their publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 
poſal having been duly weighed by each of them aforehand, they 
come to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter, either Pro or Con. As 
the aforeſaid Election of the various Nuncios requires an unani- 
mous Aſſent in all Perſons electing, or elſe the Election is void; 
eren ſo the Thing propoſed by the King, in the General Dyet, muſt 
be aſſented to by all, otherwiſe the Propoſal was made in vain; 
for, if they differ, (which frequently happens) then the Dyet breaks 
vp without doing any thing, and each Member returns to his own 
L 4 Home. 
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Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet are a great many Courts 
of judicature, whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil or Military, for deter. 
mining all Cauſes in the various Parts of the Kingdom, which Court; 
are much the ſame with the like ſubordinate Judicatories in other 
civilized Countries in Europe, particularly thoſe here in England. 


Arms.) The Arms of the Crown of Poland are quarterly. In 
the firſt and fourth Gules, and Eagle Argent, crowned and armed Or, 
for Poland, In the ſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier armed Cap. 
a-pec Argent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the ſame ; in the 
Siniſter and Shield Azure, charged with a double bearded Crofs, O-, 
mounted on a Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and nailed 
of the fourth, for Lithuania. For the Creſt, a Crown, heightened 
with eight Flurets, and cloſed with four Demi-circles, ending in a 
Monde, Or, which is the Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theſe 
Words, Habent ſua fidera Reges. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 
part) Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet, all 
Religions being tolerated, here are many of the Greek Church, as 
alſo Armenians, Lutherans, Socinians, Calvinifts, Fews, Duakers, &c, 
Thoſe of the Church of Rome are diſperſed over all Parts of the 
Kingdom, but moſt numerous in the Provinces of Cajavia and Var. 
fovia ; the Lutherans are moſtly to be found in Pruf/ia ; the Arne- 
nian in Ruſſia, and all the reſt appear in great Numbers thro' the 


various Parts of Lithuania. Beſides, in Samogitia is a Sort of People 


who differ little or nothing from meer Heathens. The Reforma- 
tion of Religion began in this Country, Anno 1535, but did not 
meet with due Encouragement. The Chriſtian Faith was planted 
in the various Parts of Poland, at ſeveral Times and by ſeveral Per- 


ſons; it 19 eſtabliſhed in Poland, properly fo called, Anno 963, 


in the time of their Prince Mieciſſaus, Son of Memomiſlaus. In Li- 
vonia, Anno 1200, by the preaching of one Meinardus. In Lithu- 
ania, not until the Year 1386, at the Admiſſion of Fage/ls to the 
Crown of Poland, and then done (as ſome affirm) by Thomas Mal- 


denſis, an Engliſbman. In Samogitia and Volbinia, at the ſame time 


= Livonia. In the reſt, at other times, aud upon other occa- 
ons. 
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SECT. VL 


Concerning Spain with Portugal, 


D. M. Miles. 
1 bo of Long. 85 h is about 660. 
between 50 


Situated 


Breadth is about 590. 


3 2. Towards the Mediterranean Sea. 


being divided into Claſſes, ; 1. Towards the N. and W. Ocean. 
3. Towards the Midland Parts. 


Biſcay Bilbo, and Bilboa WW 
ab compee- Aſturia [Oed —— 
ends alli —| | Compoſtela —7p > 
285 Portugal — | Liften 1 to 8. 
Andaluſia — | Seville 
Granada — - | Idem VV. to E. 
2 Claſs compre- Murcia >> Idem 
hends Valencia — 8 | 1dem ————— 
Catalonia — 5 Barcelona —— 
Arragon—— | | Garagaca E. oM. W. 
Navarre — Pampelona 
3 . Old Caftile— Burgo EN. to 8 
New Caflile Madrid ä 2 
Leon J Idem S. of 4furia. 


Of all theſe in Order. 


| bach © *. a Lordſhip. 


Ia ſco Tholoſe— 
cond Few properly ſo called 5 S — Fr. to W. 
Ala Vittoria Southward. 


2. Aluria 


Spain with Portugal. PART II 
I 


$. 2. Aſturia, a Principality. 


8 Afturia de Oviedo Chief F Oviedo, Weſtward, 
Con Afturia de Santillana I Town \ Saxtillana, Eaitward. 


Cont. 


$. 3. Galicia, a Kingdom. 


Arcbiſhopr. of Compoſtella J g ( IdemY S. W. to 
Mondonedb © \Idem N. E. 
Contains <Biſhopr. 4 Lugo on Adem JN. E. to 8. C 
Orenſe J dem > W. upon 
Territory of Tay 5 (dem I the Minh. 


Y. 4. Portugal, a Kingdom. 


Entre Minha Douro- J g Braga) W. f 
Tralos Montes S Miranda to E. f 
2 © The Provin. of ABiria — Coimbra 
8 Eſtremadura +. NLiſbone (N. 
= Entre Tago Guadina = t vora (to 8. 
© C The Kingdom of Algarve (avira 
$. 5. Andaluſia, a Province, 
i oF Fan — J; F Idem) 5 
2 Biſhopr. of} . 5 Wan By be W. upon py 
2 SArchbiſhopr. of Seville." Aldem f , , or nig 
S VBiſhoprick of Granada ( Ildem 15 
(D. of Medina Sidonia J Cldem, Southward. 
§. 6. Granada, a Kingdom. 
. : Almeria Idem, Southw. upon the Sea- 
— Biſhoprick of E adix | 8 Idem ? [ Coalt. 
= Y Archbiſhopr. of Granada ( Idem f x. to 8. W. 
© CBiſhoprick of Malaga — 9 5 I Idem 
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§. 7. Murcia, a Kingdom. 


Murcia, ly ſo called j C Murcia 
4 Wd, POE S1 E. W. 


Territory $ Lort ha... 


[Sea-Coaſt 
of Carthagena — 


Idem, Southward upon the 


§. 8. Valencia, a Kingdom. 


Contains the 4 Mzillares Villa Hermoſa 
- Xucar Chief Town 5 Valencia 2 to 8. 
Segura Origuella — 


§. 9. Catalonia, a Principality. 


' Puigcerda —) Idem [ 

Le feu dUrgel | Idem 

= | Balaguer —— | Idem| = > N. E. to S. W. upon the 
h | Lerida ———— —— | Idem| 5 Ebro. 

2 Tortoſe = — pIdemg 

© | Girona ——- IIdem . 

= 25555 Idem G CE. to W. nigh unto or 
= | Villa Franca de Panade, Idem u pon the Sea-Coaſt. 

G \Terragona J Idem *« 


To theſe add the County of Rowfi/lon (chief Town Perpignan) 
S. of Narbonne in Languedec. 


$. 10. Arragon, a Kingdom. 


7aca dem 
Biſhoprick of 4 Hueſca — Idem N. W. to S. E. 
Balbaſtro Z Idem 
Archbiſhoprick of Sara- 
£oſſa, or Caragoca 8 Pf Idem, upon the Ebro. 


Taracona 


E [19 
Biſhoprick of 4 Alberazin | © | Idem * to 8. 
( Tervel — ] Idem 


Contains the 


§. 11. Na- | 
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§. 11. Navarre, a Kingdom. 


Pampelona q g C Idem 

Olla — 5 IIdem N. to S. 
Contains the Majorſhips of udela - E Iden 

Eßella -( Ildem W. 

Sangueſa 98 Idem 8 to E. 


$. 12. Old Caſtile, a Province. 


Burgen — ] rIdem— 
Riga — _ | Lagronno Y W. to S. E. 
Calahorra = | Idem— 
Contains the Territo. A Soria — = | Idem 
ries of O/ma — 7 Idem E. to W. on the Day: 
Valladolid] Idem 
Segovia—| & | Idem, 56 m. S. E. 2ofVall: 
Avila — ] Cldem, 63 m. S. dolid. 


S. 13. New Caſtile, comprehending Eſtremadura. 


North, the Tage. 
Being divided into Middle, —.— the Tago Guadiana. 
| South of Guadiana. 


Coira 


\ Placentia — —þ W. to E. 
North contains he” FTaleds 


. Towns of Madrid 
[ " Alcala de Henares & All three N. E. of Toleds. 
bi Guadalaxara — 
| Alcantara upon the Tago. 
| Middle contains the] Merida upon the Guadiana. 
| Towns of Truxillo, 36 m. N. E. of Merida. 
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18 large Continent being now ſubjected to two diſtin 
Sovereigns, viz. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of 
Portugal, I ſhall ſeparately conſider theſe two Sovereignties. There- 


fore, 


SPAIN. 


Name.] 8 PAIN [formerly Seria, Heſperia, by ſome Spania; and 

now bounded on the Ea by part of the Mediterranean 
Sea; on the Weſt by Portugal and part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; 
on the North by the Bay of Biſcay; and the South by the Streights of 
Gibraltar] is termed by the /talians, Spagna; by its Natives, E/- 
para ; by the French, Eſpagne ; by the Germans, Spanien; and by 
the Engliſh, Spain; ſo called (as ſome ſay) from a certain King na- 
med Hiſpanus; others from Tria, (raritas wel penuria) becauſe of 
its Scarcity of Inhabitants. But the moſt received Opinion is, 'That 
it came from Hiſpalis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole 
Country in former Times. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure and calm, 
being ſeldom infeſted with Miſts and Vapours; but in the Summer 
ſo extremely hot, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that it is 
both dangerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir abroad 
about Noon, from the Middle of May to the laſt of Auguſt. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to Spain is that Part of Zelandia Nova 
(or ſome of the ill known Continent) lying between 177 and 183 
Degrees of Longitude, with 35, 30, and 44 Degrees of South La- 


titude, | 
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Soil.) The Soil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 7th North 
Climate) is in many Places very dry and barren, ſeveral of the In. 
land Provinces being either overgrown with Woods, or cumber'; 
with ſand and rocky Mountains, and others (whoſe Soil is naturally 
fertile) are for the moſt part wholly neglected, lying waſte and un. 
cultivated for many Years, and that by reaſon of the Fewneſs (or ra- 
ther) the deteſtable Lazineſs of its Inhabitants. But this Defect of 
Corn, and other Grain (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the 
Country, but more from the Temper of the People) is ſufficiently 
ſupplied by various Sorts of excellent Fruits and Wines, which with 
little Art and Labour are here produced in great Plenty. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 15 Hours +, the 
ſhorteſt in the South is 9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 
Oil, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffron, An. 
niſeed, Raiſins, Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Cork, Soap, Anchovies, 
Sumach, Wool, Lamb-ſkins, Tobacco, &c. 


Rarities.) Nigh to the City of Cadiz is an old ruinous Building 
(now converted into a Watch-Tower) which ſome would fain per- 
ſuade themſelves to be the Remains of Hercules's Pillars, fo much 
talked of by the Ancients. 2. In the City of Granada is the large 
ſumptuous Palace of the Maoriſe Kings, whoſe Inſide is beautified 
with Jaſper and Porphyry, and adorned with divers Arabick and 
Moſaic Inſcriptions. 3. At Terragona in Catalonia are to be ſeen the 
Ruins of an ancient Circus, in the Street called La Placa de la Fuente; 
and at Segovia in Old Caſtile, are the Remains of a noble Aquedud, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches in dou- 
ble Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. 4. Without the 
Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome Part whereof 
is yet ſtanding. Here alio is an admirable modern Aqueduct, con- 
trived by F annelus Thurrianus (a Frenchman) according to the Or- 
der of Philip II. 5. At Orenſe in Gallicia are ſeveral Springs of 
medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully eſteemed by the ableſt Phy 
cians. 6. At the City of Toledo, is a Fountain, whoſe Waters near 
the Bottom are of an acid Taſte, but towards the Surface extremely 
ſweet. 7. Near Guadalaxara in New Caſtile, is a Lake which 
never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings before a Storm. 8. 
The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing above 400 Cu- 
pels) is remarkable for its curious Steeple, which is ſo built, that 
a Chariot may eaſily aſcend to the Top thereof, 9. Many 
talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, to be | 
ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gallicia As to the River 
Guadiana, its diving under Ground (from whence it was = 
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merly called Anas) the ſame is fo notorious that we need ſay nothing 
of It. 


Archbiſhypricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Compoſftella, Granada, Terragona, Burgos, 
Seville, Valencia, Saragoſſa, Toledo. 


Biſhopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Oviedo, Malaga, Facca, Segovia, 

Lugo, Carthagena, Balbatro, ' Cuenza, 
Meondonedo, Segor, Tervere, Cividad Realt, 
Corunna, Origuella, Albaraxin, Szguenza, 
Tay, Barcelona, Pamphelomna, Leon, 
Orenſe, Tortoſa, . Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Caloborra, Toro, 

Cadix, Sol ſona, Placentia, Aorga, 
Jaen, Vich, Cori a, Palenca, 
Guadix, Tara ſona, Avila, Zamera. 
Almeria, Hueſca, 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe 'of ß 
| _.... : 
Sevil, Alcala de Henares, Hueſca, Guadia, 
Granada, Sarageſſa, Barcelona, Conpoſlella, 
diguenxa, Tudela, Murcia, Toledo, 
Valencia, Oſuna, Tarragona, Valladolid, 
Lerida, Ona, Baexa, Salamanca. 


Manners.) The trueſt Character of the Spaniards, I any where 
find, is that of Dr. Heylin's, which in the main runs thus: The 
Spaniards (ſays he) are a ſort of People of ſwarthy Complexion, 
Black Hair, and of good Proportion; of a majeſtick Gate and 
Deportment, grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in Offices of 
Piety very devout, not to ſay ſuperſtitious ; obedient and faith- 
ful to their King, patient in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating 
and Drinking, not prone to alter their Reſolutions or Apparel ; 
in War too deliberate ; Arts they eſteem diſhonourable, univerſally 
given to Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, unreaſonably jealous 
of their Wives, and by Nature extreamely proud. 


Lan- 
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Language.) Of all the living Tongues derived from the Latin 
the Spaniſb comes neareſt to the Original, tho' no Country has been 
more harraſſed by the Irruption of barbarous Nations than it has, 
Yet they have borrowed ſeveral Words from the Goths and Mor, 
eſpecially the latter. The beſt Spaniſb is generally eſteemed 7. 
ſpoken in New Caſtile; and in Valentia and Catalonia it is moſt 
corrupted. Their Pater-nofter runs thus; Padre nueſiro, que eſta; 
en los Cielos, Santtificade ſea tu Nombre; Vengata nos tu Regno; ba. 
gaſe tu Voluntad, aſjien la tierra, como en le cielo ; El pan nueſtro d. 
cadadia da nes looy ; y perdina nos nueſiras deudas, aſſi como nos otros 
perdona mos ane uſtros deudores ; y no dos dexes caer in tentatim; 
mas libra nos del mal. Amen. 


Government.) This great Body did formerly comprehend no le 
than fourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduced 
to three, viz. Thoſe of Arragon, Caſtile and Portugal, the two for- 
mer were united, Arno 1474, by the Marriage of Ferdinand of A,. 
ragon with 1/abel, Heireſs of Caflile ; and Portugal afterwards added 
by Conqueſt, Anno 1578. But it revolting (of which afterwards) 
the whole Continent of Spain, excluding Portugal, is at preſent ſub- 
jected to one Sovereign, termed his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Go- 
vernment is Monarchical and Crown Hereditary. The Dominions 
of which Prince are ſo far extended, that the Sun never ſets upon 
them all; and, as his Territories are very numerous, ſo alſo are the 
Titles which he commonly aſſumeth, being ſtiled King of Caſſil, 
Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Naples, Feruſalem, 1 Nawarre, Gra- 
nada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia; Cordrua, 
Corfica, Murcia, Faen, Algarve, Algezira, Gibraltar, the Cana- 
ries, Eaſt and Wejt Indies, Archduke of Auſtria; Duke of Bur- 


gundy, Brabant, and Milan; Count of Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona, , 


Lord of Biſcay and Mechlin, &c. The numerous Cities and Provinces 
of Spain are ruled by particular Governours appointed by his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdoms of Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, &c. and the various Parts of his vaſt Poſſeſſions in 
the Eaft and Weſt Indies are governed by their reſpective Viceroy, 
who are generally very ſevere in exacting of the Subject what poſl- 
bly they can during their ſhort Regency, which is commonly li- 
mited to three Years ; the King appointing others in their Room, 
that he may gratify as many of his Grandees as may be with all 
Conveniency, there being ſtill a great Number of them at Court, 
as Candidates for a Government. For the better Management of 
Publick Affairs in the Spaniſb Dominions, there are eſtabliſhed in 
this Kingdom no leſs than fifteen different Councils, wis. that called 
the Council of State. 2. The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile. 3. That 


of War. 4. The Council of Arragon. 5. That of Italy. 6. The Council 


of the Indies. 7. That of the Orders, 8. The Council of the ge 
: 
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9. That of the Chamber. 10. The Council of the Creiſade. 11. 
That of Diſcharges» 12. The Council of Inguifition. 13. That 


of Navarre. 14. The Council of Conſcience, And laſtly, That 
called, The Council of Policy. 


Arms.) The King of Spain bears Quarterly; the firſt Quarter 
counter quartered; in the firſt and fourth Gules, a Caſtle tripple 
towered, Azure, each with three Battlements, Or, purfled Sable, for 
Caſtile. In the ſecond and third Agent, a Lion paſſant Gules crown- 
ed, languid, and armed, Or, for Leon. In the ſecond greater Quar- 
ter, Or, four Pellets, Gules for Aragen. Party, Or, four Pellets al- 
ſo Gules, betwixt two Flanches Argent, charged with as many Ea- 
ples Sable, membered, beaked, and crowned Azure, for Sicily. Theſe 
two great Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Verte, 
talked and leaved of the ſame, open and ſeeded Gules, for Granada. 
Over all Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed croſs-wiſe, each 
charged with as many Bceants in Saltier, ofthe firſt of Portugal. 'The 
Shield bordered Gules, with ſeven Towers, Or, for Algrave. In the 
third Quarter Gules, a Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria, Coupie and ſupport- 
ed by ancient + which is Bendy of fix Pieces, Or, and 
fzure bordered Gules. In the fourth great Quarter, Azure, Seme 
of Flower-de-Luces, Or, with a Border Compony Argent and Gules, 
for modern Burgundy ; Coupie, Or, ſupported Sable, a Lion, Or, for 
Brabant, Theſe two great Quarters charged with an Eſcutcheon, 
Or, a Lion Sable and languid Gules, for Flanders. Party, Or, an 
Eagle Sable for Antwerp, the capital City of the Marquiſate of the 
Holy Empire. For Creſt, a Crown, Or, raiſed with eight Dia- 
dems or Semi- circles terminating in a Mond, Or. The Collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece encompaſſes the Shield, on the ſides of 
which _ the two Pillars of Hercules, on each fide with this Motto, 
Plus ultra. 


Religion.] The Spaniards are very punctual Followers of, and 
cloſe Adherers to the Church of Rome, and that in her groſſeſt Errors 
and Corruptions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Authority; 
and are therein ſo tznacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
Dominions, who profeſs not their Belief of the Doctrine of the Ro- 
nan Church. For whoſe Care (or rather Bigotry) in this Matter, 
the Pope hath conferred upon him the 7izle of his Catholick Majeſty. 
All other Profeſſions are expelled by that Antichriſlian Tyranny of 
the bloody Inguiſition, at firſt adviſed and ſet up by Pears Gon/alcs 
de Mendoza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch converted 
Jews and Moors as returned again to their Sperſtition; but of late 
it hath been chiefly returned upon thoſe (and others) of the Prote- 
fant Communion. . So induſtrious are the Ecclefiaſticks in this Coun- 
try to keep up the whole Body of the People in the thickeſt Miſt of 
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Tgnorance, and ſo little is this Nation inclined of themſelves to make 
any Enquiries after Knowledge, that conſidering theſe Things upen 
one hand, and the Terror of the Inquiſition on the other in caſe of 
ſuch Enquiries (eſpecially if they have the leaſt Tendency to Inno- 
vation in Points of Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reforma. 
tion of Religion in this Country, unleſs the Hand of Providence 
ſhall interpoſe in a wonderful manner. Chriſtianity was planted 
here (according to the old Spaniſb Tradition) by St. Fames the A. 


poſtle, within four Years after the Crucifixion of our Bleſſed Re. 
deemer. : 


PORTUGAL. 


Name.] P [containing a great part of old Luſitania, 

with ſome of ancient Gallicia and Bætica; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Gallicia, on the 
Weſt and South by part of the vaſt 4:/antick Ocean] is termed by 
the Halians, Porto-Gallo; by the Spamards, French, Germans, ard 
Engliſh, Portugal; fo called by ſome from Porto and Gale, (the firit 
a Haven-Town, and the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of the 
Douro) but by others from Portus Gallorum, that Haven (now 
O Porto) being the Place where the Gaul uſually landed, when 


moſt of the Sea-port Towns in Spain were in the Hands of the 
Moors. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more temperate, eſpeci- 
ally in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which 
lie under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified by Weſterly 
Winds, and cool Breezes from the Sea. 'The oppoſite Places of the 
Globe to Portugal, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 


172 and 174 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 Degrees of 
South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6th 
North Climate) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very dry and 
mountainous, but yet very plentiful of Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, 
Almonds, Pomegranates, Olives, and ſuch like. The longeſt Day 
in the Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is about 1 5 Hours, the 


ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 2, and the Nights pro- 
portionable. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo Variety of Fruits, 
as Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomegranates, &c. neg 
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Rarities.) In a Lake on the Top of the Hill Stella in Portugal, 
are found Pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more 
than twelve Leagues. Near to Roja, is a Lake obſervable for its 
hideous rumbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, 
and that at the Diſtance of five or ſix Leagues. About eight Leagues 
from Coimbra is a remarkable Fountain, which 8 up, or 
draws in, whatſoever Thing only touches the Surface of its Waters; 
an Experiment of which is frequently made with the Trunks of 
Trees. The Town of Bethlem (nigh to Liſbon) is noted for the ſump- 
tuous Tombs of the Kings of Portugal. 


Archbiſhopricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Lisbon, Braga, Evora. 
Biſpopricts.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Miranda, Coimbra, _  Etvaz, 
Leira, Lamego, Portalegre, 
O Porto, Viſeu, Faro. 


Uni verſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra. 


Manners.] The Portugueſe (formerly much noted for their Skill 
in Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 
are wonderfully degenerated from their Fore-fathers, being now a 
People whom ſome are pleaſed to characterize thus: That take one 
of their Neighbours (a Native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all his 
good Qualitities (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then re- 
maining will make a compleat Portugueſe. They are generally 
eſteemed a People very treacherous to one another, but more eſpe- 
cially to Strangers; extraordinary cunning in their Dealings, migh- 
tily addicted to Covetouſneſs and Uſury ; barbarouſly cruel where 
they have the upper Hand; and the meaner Sort are univerſally gi- 
yen to Thieving. Beſides all theſe, ſome will have this People to be 
very Malicious, which they ſay is the Remnant of the Few: Blood 
intermixed with that of the Portugueſe Nation. 


Language.) The Language uſed in this Kingdom is a Compound 
of French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the latter. The Difference between 
it and the true Spaniſb, will beſt appear by the Pater-Nofter in that 
Tongue, which runs thus: Padre noſſo gue eſtas nos Cros, Sanctifi- 
cado ſeia o teu nome: Venha à nos o teu reyno: Scia feita a tua _ 
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tade, aſſi nos ceos, como na terra. O paongſſo de cadatia dano h « 
1 eſtodia. E perdoa nos ſenbor as naſſas dividas, 'afſi como nos per, 
amor @ os noſſos devedores. E nao nos dexes cabir em tentatio, » 


libra nor do mal.” Amen. 


* Government.) This Kingdom, after many Revolutions of Fo 
tune, was unjuſtly ſeized upon by Philip II. of Spain, and detai 
ed by him and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Braganza, th 
awful Heir, till the Year 1640, that the Portugueſe, being unabl 
to bear up any longer under the tyrannical Sovereignty of the Spy 
n:ard;, threw off that intolerable Yoke, and ſet * Crown upo 
the Head of Fohn VI. Duke of Braganza (afterwards Jobn ] 
firnamed The Fortunate) notwithſtanding all that Phi/ip could 6 
to the contrary. Which Enterprize of theirs was happily broug 
about by the Aſſiſtance of ſome French Forces ſent into this Country 
And it is very remarkable how cloſe this their Deſign of Revolting 
was carried on, though known to above three hundred Perſons : 
once, and in Agitation for the ſpace of a whole Year. Ever finc 
which Revolt of Portugal, it hath continued an independent King 
dom, ſubject unto, and governed by its own King, (being of the 
Family of Braganza) whole Government is truly M. 

and Crown Hereditary. | | 


Arms.) He bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed crol: 
wile, each charged with as many Beſants of the firſt placed in Sal 
tire, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield bordered Gule: 
charged with ſeven Towers Or, three in Chief, and two in eac 
Flanch ; the Creſt is a Crown Or. Under the two Flanches, and 
the Baſe of the Shield, appear at the ends of two Croſſes, the Flower 
de-luced Verte, which is of the Order of Avis; and the ſecond Patte 
Gules, which is for the Order of Chrift, The Motto is very 


changeable, each King aſſuming a new one, but frequently theſe 
Words, Pro Rage et Grege. ” | 


Religion.] What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, the ſame al- 
moſt may be affirmed of that in this Kingdom; the Tenets of 
the Church of Rome being here univerſally embraced by the P- 
zugueſe, only with this Difference, that they tolerate Jeu, and 
allow ſeveral Strangers the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, 

particularly the Exgliſb Factory at Lisbon. This Country received 
the bleſſed Goſpel much about the ſame Time with Spain. 
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17 TALY {known of old by the Names of Heſperia, Sa- 
- ] I turnia, ee Auſonia, Oenotria, and Fanicula ; and 


N. W. where it joins to part of France and Germany] is termed by 
its Natives and Spaniards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the 
Germans, Italien; and by the Engliſh, Italy; fo called (as moſt 
Authors conjecture) from tals an ancient King of the Siculi, who 
leaving their Iſland, came into this Country, and poſſeſſing themſelves 


of their Prince. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally pure, temperate, and 
healthful to breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where it is 
ordinarily reckoned more groſs and unwholſome, as alſo the Southern 
Parts of Naples, where, for ſeveral Months in the Summer, it is 
ſcorching hot, being of the like Quality with the Air of thoſe Pro- 
vinces in Spain, which lie under the fame Parallels of Latitude. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Jtaly, is that Part of the vaſt 
Pacifick Ocean, lying between 187 and 199 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 39 and 46 Degrees 30 Minutes of South Latitude. 


Sil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 7th 
North Climate) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abundance 
the choiceſt of Corn, Wines, and Fruit. Its Woods are (for the 
moſt part) continually green, and well ftored with the beſt of wild 
and tame Beaſts. Its. Mountains do afford ſeveral Kinds of Metal, 
8 thoſe in Tuſcany and Naples, which are ſaid to yield 

me rich Mines of Silver and Gold. Here is alſo a great Quantity 
of true Alabaſter, and the pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this Country 
is generally eſteemed the Garden of Europe; and ſo ſtately and mag- 
nincent are its numerous Cities, that I cannot omit the following 
Epithets commonly beſtowed on divers of them ; as Rome, the Sa- 
cred; Naples, the Noble; Florence, the Fair; Venice, the Rich; 
Genoa, the Sately ; Milan, the Great; Ravenna, the Ancient; Pa- 
dua, the Learned; Bononia, the Fat ; Leghorn, the Merchandizing ; 
Verona, the Charming; Luca, the Jolly; and Caſal, the Strong. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 
Com, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, G s, Fuſtians, 
Gold Wire, Allom, Armour, Glaſſes, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) To reckon up all thoſe Things in Jah that truly de- 
ſerve the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our deſigned 
brevity ; I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to one Sort of Rarities, 
pamely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of reverend Antiquity, 
3 which 


now bounded on all Sides by the Mediterranean Sea, except che 


of the middle part thereof, called the whole Italia, from the Name 
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ger three to the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguſtus wor 
\ narrow Eſcape from a Thunderbolt. And finally, in the Rank of 
lars we may place the famous Millarium (till reſerved in the Ca- 
itol) which is a little Pillar of Stone with a round brazen Ball on 
ts Top, erected at firſt by Auguſtus Ceſar in Foro Romano, from 

whence the Romans reckoned their Miles to all Parts of Itah. Other 
wted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome, and not reducible to any of the 
armer Claſſes, are chiefly theſe ; 1. The ſtately Ruins of Pa/azzs 
Maggiore, or the great Palace of the Roman Emperors, once extend- 

d over the greateſt Part of the Palatine Hill. 2. The Ruins of 
{emplam pacis (which are nigh the Church of St. Franceſca Romana in 

(anjo Vaccino) built by Titus Veſpaſian, who adorned the ſame with 

ome of the Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem. 3. The Rotunda, 

& Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and dedicated to all Gods, many of 
whoſe Statues are ftill extant in the Palace of Fuſtiniani, reſerved 

there as a Palladium of that Family. 4. The Mauſoleum Auguſti, 
rar St. Rock's Church, but now extreamly decayed. And laftly, 
The very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of the Ten Tables were 
written, is ſtill to be ſeen in the Capitol. 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, 
ne theſe following: 1. The Grote of Paufilipus; being a lar 
Cat -· way about a Mile long, cut under Ground, quite through a 
Mountain, near the City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) 
by Lucullus; but according to others, Cocceius Nerwa. 2. So 
Remains of a fair Amphitheatre, and Cicero's Academy, nigh Puz- 
wb; as alſo the Arches and Ruins of that prodigious Bridge (be- 
ing three Miles long) built by Caligula between Puzzuolo and 
Jie; to which Building Suetonius the Hiſtorian ſeems to allude, 
when he taxeth that Emperor with his Sub ructiones inſane. 3. The 
Foundations of Baie itſelf, and ſome Arches with the Pavement of 
the very Streets, all viſible under Water in a clear Sun-ſhine Day. 
4 The Ehfan Fields, fo famous among the Poets, and extremely 
teholden to them for their Fame ; being only an ordinary Plat of 
Ground ſtill to be ſeen nigh the Place where the City Baiz ſtood. 
5. The Priſcina Mirabilis; which is a valt ſubterranean Building 
tigh the Elyfan Fields ; deſigned to keep freſh Water for the 
Riman Gallies, who uſed to harbour thereabouts. 6. The Ruins 
of Nero's Palace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mother, nigh to 
the aforeſaid Priſcina, as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Trizola, 
nd the Lacus Awvernus, fo noted of old for its inſectious Air. 5. 
Ide Grotto, or the famous Sibylla Cumea, nigh to the Place where 
Y Cana ſtood ; as alſo the ſulphureous Gro/te del Cane, nigh to the 

Gratte of Paufilipus abovementioned. Laſtly, The obſcure Tomb 
of that well-known Poet P. Yirgilius Maro, in the Gardens of S. 
deverino, nigh to the Entrance of the Gre{te of Payfilipur. To all 
thele we may here ſubjoin that noted and moſt remarkable Prodigy 
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of Nature, the terrible Volcano Veſuwius, about 7 Miles from 9 
City of Naples. | 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of 1, 
are chiefly theſe ; 1. The Via Appia, a prodigious long Cauſeway 
five Days Journey, reaching from Rome to Brundufium, and made; 
the ſole Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulate. 2. Via Fly 
minia, another Cauſeway of the ſame Length, reaching from R. 
to Rimini, and made by the Conſul Flaminius, who employ'd the $c 
diers therein during thetime of Peace. 3. Jia Emilia, reaching fron 
Rimini to Bologna, and paved by /Emilius Lepidus, Collegue of Fl, 
minius. 4. The old Temple and Houie of Sibylla Tyburtina, to 
ſeen at 7T:volz, a Town about 15 Miles from Rome. 5. An ancient 
Triumphal Arch yet ſtanding near Fans, a Town in the Duchy 
Urbino. 6. The very Stone upon which Julius Cæſar Rood whe 
he made an Oration to his Men, perſuading them to paſs the Rui 
con, and advance ſtrait to Rome. The ſame to be ſeen upon a Pedeft; 
in the Market place of Rimini. 7. A rare Amphitheatre in Verona, e 
refed at firſt by the Conſul Flaminius, and repaired ſince by the Ci. 
tizens, and now the entireſt of any in Europe ; as alſo another entire 
at Pola in Mria, being of two Orders of Tuſcan Pillars placed one a- 
bove another. 8. The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, part of 
whoſe Court (being of an oval Form) doth till retain the Name « 
Arena. 9. Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly that c 
Antenor's in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; with that of St. Ambroſe 
in Milan, and many others, together with vaſt multitudes of Statues, 
both of Braſs and Marble, in moſt Parts of Zaly. / 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for modern Curioſities, 
and other ſorts of Rarities (which are obvious to the Eye of every 
ordinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of them would ſwell up a con- 
fiderable Volume. Twere endleis to diſcourſe of magnificent Build- 
ings, (particularly Churches) ancient Inſcriptions, rare Water-works, 
and many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt in 
every Corner of italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending 
Tower at Pi/a, the whiſpering Chamber of Caparola, the renowned 
Houſe of Loreto, with the rich Treaſury of St. Mark in Venice; 
not to mention the famous Vatican Palace and Library, with the 
glorious and ſplendid Furniture of the Roman Churches. To thele 
I may add the ſeveral Magazines, or large Collections of all forts of 
Rarities kept in ſeveral Parts of 7aly; particularly thoſe in Villa 
Ludoviſia, belonging to Prince Ludowiſia ; as alſo thoſe in the famous 
Gallery of Canonico Secali in Milan + But above all, are divers Rooms 
and Cabinets of exotick Curioſities and precious Stones, (among 
which is the famous Diamond that weighs 138 Carats) all belonging 
to the Great Duke of Tu/cany, and much admired and talked of in 
all Parts of the civilized World. necks 
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rcelefaſticks of the higheſt Order in this Country, are his Holthef j 
the Pope, and the Patriarchs of Venice WW Aguiltia. | 


PART Il. 


drebiſhopricks.] Next to theſe are the Archbithopricka of 


\ F 


Milan, Fermo, Benevemto, Frani, 

ſurin, Ravenna, Thieti, - Tarento, 

ſarantaiſe, Naples, Lanciano, Brindii, 

Bologne, Capua, Manfredonia, Otranto, y 
Genoa, Salerno, art, Roffano, | 
Florence, Amaſſi, ;  Clrenza, Co ſenxa, 4 
Piſa, Sorento, Nazareth, or San Sever ino, 

Urbin, Conn, Barletta, * > % HA by 


5 


The pen sag of theſe bete. ile ae as ble. 


. 5. 1. Immediately ſubject to the Pope, are the 


Oftia, Alatro, Peruſa Poligni, | 
Porto, erentino, Citta di Caſlello, Mi, | 
abiug, Vielitri, Citta di Sieve, Ancona „ 
Paleſtrina, Sutri, Caſtro, | 
Traſcati, Nepi, Arrexæo, 
Mano, Citta Caftellana Spoleto, 
Troll, Horta, cla, 
Auagni, Viterbi, Ferni, 
Verali, Tuſcanella,  Narni, 5 
ſerracini, Civita Pecchia, Amelia, 
dexza, Bagnarea, Tai, 
Segni, Orvieto, | Ries” Manie Fiaſcoms 
As alſo theſe following, being exempt from os jariſdiction of tha 
reſpeive e, ge 
Mantua, Atella, Rapolla, 
Trent * Cava, a Mont e.peloxo, 
Pavia, Scala and Trivento,' \ - 
Saluſſus, Ravellb, Aquila, 
Man Pulcian, Mel, - © - - . Marſfca, 
F eramo, San-Mar co, Montellone * 
Baſingano, 62 410 1892 
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P. 
„ Suffragans to, the Ae of en, are * thoſe of 
Great, go © Chioza. 
. 3. | To the Patriarch of Aquileia, are thoſe of 
Terwiſo, + TL Petin, Vice icenza, 
Feltri, © Cabo 4 ria, Citta Nuova, Verona, 
Belluam, Pala * Como. 
— Paveint, | 
5. 4 To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are thoſe of 
Cremona, Fart 7 — Acgui, 
Novara, Vighenano, Alba, Savona, 
Ladi, Bergamo, Aa. Ventimiglia, k 
Alexandria Breſcia, Caſal. r 
J. 5. To the Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of 
Toree, Mondovi, Foſſane. 
$. 6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarentiſe, are thoſe of 
Aeſto, | Sion. 
$- 7. To the Archbiſhop of Bologna, * thoſe of 
Parma, Rheggio, Carpi, 2 
Placenza, ' Madena, Crema, S. Domin. 
$. 8. To the Archbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 
Albegna Brugnato, Mariana, Nebw. 
Noli, be Bobio- Accia, © 1 be, 
5. 9. To the Archbiſhop of Hlrence, are thoſe r 
r Berge ſan Sepulcbro, \©... 
Flepoli, Volterra, Citta di Sole. EW 


$ 10. To the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 
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Chiufs, Masa, Livono, 
Eraſſette, Pienza, Lucca, 


$. 11. Tothe Archbiſhop of Urbine, are thoſe of 


| 7 8 ia, 2 Peſaro 
| Feſombrona, Cagi, 3.2. 
$. 12. To the Archbiſhop of Ferno, are thoſe of 
$an-Severino, Macerati, Montali, 
Jolentin, Ripa Tran ona. 
5. 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, are thoſe of 
* Rovige, Britinoro, Sarſſni, Cervia, 
5 . Forli, , Rimini, Faneftria. 
Faenza, Co/ena, Imola, 
5. 14. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 
Nola, Pozzuob, Cerra, Ikhia. 
$. 15. To che Archbiſhop of Cpu, are thoſe of 
Tao, Caiaxxo, Sefſa, In, 
Calvi, Carniola, Venaſro, 
Caſerta, Ifernia, Aquin, 


$. 16. To the Archbiſhop of Salerno, are thoſe of 


Campagna, Palicaſtro, Sarno, Necera di 
2. Nuſco, Mar fc ue, Lcerne. 8 


5. 17. To the Archbiſhop of ae are thoſe of 
Literi, | Capri, Minori. 

$. 18. To the Archbiſhop of Cara, ate thoſe of - 

Vic, © Maſ, Cal « Meri i Bhlbia 

$. 19. To the Archbiſhop of Swe, are thoſe uf 


. Muro, Satriano, 


Cangiano, 


N | 1. 20. 
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$. 20. To the Archbiſhop of Benevento, ** th IDE 


Aſedl, Monte Marano, Bovim, _ Tremuoli, 
Fiorenzuola, Avellino, Toribolenda, Leſnia, 
Telexi, Fricenti, Dragonara, Guardia, 


S. Agatha di JAriano, Falturata, D'aljeres. 


Gothi, Boiano, L.arina, 

$. 21. To the Archbiſhop of Bieri, are thoſe of 
Ortona di Mare, Civita di Penna, Sermona, 
Campti, © 5 Cali. 


. 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lanes, are none. 
. F. 23- Tothe Archbiſhop of Manfredania, are thoſe of 


*. o 
. 


Troia, Se Geſte, San. Scuero. 

$. 24. To the Archbiſhop of Bari, are thoſe of 
Caniſa, ; ' Converſan, * l Labiellb, 

Giovenaxxo, | Ealigano, Monerwins, 
Bitonto, Bitteto, e 


Ruwo, 


Malerano, Jr.... .; Gryvias, 
Venoſa, | Potenza,  ' Tricarice. 


. 26. To the Archbiſhop of Nazarech, are none. 


. 27. To the Archbiſhop of Fran, arp thaſy of 
Lalpi, Andria, Biſeglia. 
$- 28, To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, are thaſe of 


„Mantel. Caftellanctta. 
5.29, To the Archbiſhop of Bridif,, arp thoſe of 
—_— mn 
„ · 3% ni 3.30 


$. 25. To de Archbitop of Cirenzs are hegt 
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- Galighh,” Caſtro,  Aleſſanus, © 
Leeche, Nardo, | 8 Ma ria de Luca. 
R Lac 


F. 31. To the Archbiſhop of Ro/ano, none. 
$. 32. To the Archbiſhop of Cmn/enza, are thoſe of 
 Montalto, © '  Mortorans. 


$. 33. To the Archbiſhop of Sanſewerino, are thoſe c 


Balcaftro, Strongoli, Cariati, 
Unbriativ, nſela, Cerenxa. : 


F. 34. To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe of 
Amantea, © Cortona,  Squillace, Boa, 


Nicaſſor, Oppido, Nicotera, Taverna. 6, 
Tropea, _  Gieraci, 


UniverSties.] | Univerſities in this Country are thoſe eſtabliſhed 
at the Cities following. | | 


Rell AWB, Baits," "Fake, 
| Bonontla, © 83 Pavia, 0 Padua, 
Ferrara, Sienna, Naples, FPFerona, 


Perufſa, Milan, Salerno, Parma. 


Manner] The Natives of this Country (once the triumphant | 
Lords and Conquerors of the World) are now leſs given to the Art A 
of War, and military Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. - 
However the modern Jralians are generally reputed a grave, re- 1 
ſpectful, and ingenious ſort of People; eſpecially in choſe things | 
to which they chiefly apply themſelves now-a-days, viz. Stat 
Works, Architecture, and the Art of Painting. They are al 
. reckoned obedient to their Superiors, courteous to Inferiors, civil to 

= and very affable to Strangers. They are likewiſe in Appa- 

very modeſt ; in Furniture of Houſes fumptuous; and at their "4 
Tables extraordinary neat and decent. But theſe good Qualities of 7 
this People are mightily ſtained by many notorious Vices which 3 
reign among them, particularly thoſe of Revenge and Luſt, Jealouſy 
and Swearing; to all of which * ſo exceſſively given, that 
; | 7 | even 


* 
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even then a modeſt Narrative would ſeem incredible. As for the 
Female Sex, a vulgar Saying goes of them, that they are Magpies 
at the Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garden, Devil; in 
the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Syrens at the Windows. 


Language.) The preſent Language of Itah is a Dialect of the La. 
tin, which was the ahcient Language of this Country : Almoſt 
Province and City hath its pecaliar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is 
reckoned the pureſt and beſt poliſhed of all others, and is that which 
Perſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeak. Pater Nofeer in 
Italian runs thus: Padre noſtro, che ſei ne Cielo, fia ſanctiſca to il 
tuo nume: Venga il tuo regno ; ſia fatta la tua volunta, fi come in 
cielo, coſi encora in terra. Dacci hogi il noſlro pane cotidiano; e 14. 
meticis noſtri debiti, fi come encor ne igli remettiano, ai noftri debitari: 
E non ci en durre in tentationi, ma Gray dal male. Amen, 

Government. ] The Government of Lady cannot be duly conſidered 
without looking back unto the chief Diviſions of this Country a- 
bovementioned ; there being ſo many different Sovereignties there- 
in, dependent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head. The 
whole being therefore divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, ac- 
cording to the aforeſaid Analyſis. | 


I. The Upper (or Lombardy) being again divided into one Prin- 
cipality, five Duchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That 
one Principality, viz. Piedmont, is under the Duke of Savey. The 
five Duchies, viz. thoſe of Monferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, and 
Mantua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns : For Monferrat is partly un- 
der the French King, and partly under the Dukes of Savey and 
Mantua. Milan is under the King of Spain, for which he is de- 
pendent on the Emperor. Parma 1s moſtly under its own Duke, 
who is feudatory to the Pope, paying yearly 1000 Crowns. Madma 
is under its own Duke, who 1s dependent on the Emperor. And, 
Mantua is moſtly under its own Duke, who is feudatory to the 
Emperor. The two Republicks being thoſe of Venice and Gema, 
(of whom particularly afterwards) are governed by their Senate and 
Magiſtrates. The one Biſhoprick, being that of Trent, is ſubject 
to the Houſe of Auſtria. 115 


II. The middle Part being divided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Repablick of Luca and St. Marins. 
The Land of the Church (or St. Peter's Patrimony) is for the molt 
part in the Hands of the Pope, and ruled by ſeveral Governors ſet 
over its various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon 
the Subjects. His Holineſs, the Pope (by vertue of the Juriſdiction 
of the Reman See) is both Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign ths 
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and is commonly ſtiled by the Roman Catbolicli, the chief Fecihſia Fe 
of all Chriflendom ; the Patriarch of Rome, and the Weſt; the Pri- 
mate and Supreme Governour of 7/a/y : The Metropolitan of thoſe 
Biſhops Suffragan to the See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moſt famous 
St. John of Laleran. The Dukedom of Tuſcany is, for the meſt 

rt, under its own Duke, except the Towns of Sieme (for which 
p is Tributary to Spain) and Orbizells, which belongeth to the 
Spaniard. This Duke is eſteemed the richeſt and moſt powerful 
of all the Italian Princes, but his Manner of Government is gene- 
rally reckoned too preſſing and uneaſy to the Subject. The Towns 
and Republicks of Lucca and Marino are governed by their own 
Magiſtrates as free States. But of them afterwards. 


III. The lower Part of 1/a/y, being*the Kingdom of Naples, is 
ſubject to the Spaniard, for which he is —_— to the Pope, and 
accordingly ſends his Holineſs, yearly, a white Horſe and 7000 Dw- 
cats by way of Acknowledgment. It is governed by a FYice- Roy, 
appointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, who is uſually 
one of the chief Grandees of Spain, and is commonly renewed every 
third Year, Theſe Fice-Reys (as in moft other of the Spam 
Governments) during their ſhort Regency, do induſtriouſly endea- 
your to loſe no time in filling their own Coffers, and that by moſt 
grievous Exactions on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are the 
S)aniards upon the Neapolitans, that the King's Officers are com- 
monly ſaid to fuck the Duchy of Milan, and to fleece the Iſland of 
Sicily, but to flea off the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples; 
ſo that the People of this Country (which is one of the beſt in 
Europe) are moſt miſerably harraſſed by abeſe hungry and rapa- 
cious Vultures. Beſides theſe Places in Tah abovementioned, there 
are ſeveral others, who are under the Proteftion of ſome higher 
7 particularly that of the Emperor, the Pope, or the King 

Spain. 


To the Government of Tah, we may add the four following 
Republicks, viz. thoſe of 


Venice, Lucea, 
Genoa, S. Marins. 


I. Venice, This Republick is under an Ariſtocratical Government, 
the Sovereignty of the State being lodged inthe Nobility, or certain 
number of Families enroll'd. in the golden Book; call'd the Regiſter of 
the Venetian Nobles. Their chief Officer is the Duke or Doge, whoſe: 
Authority is a mere Chimera, and he no better than a Sovereign 
Shadow ; Precedency being all he can juſtly claim above the other 
Magiſtrates. Here are eſtabliſhed five principal Councils, viz. 1. That 
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termed the Grand Council, comprehending the Whale Body of the 
Nobility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted all Laws, 
which they judge convenient for the publick Good. 2. That 
termed the Pregadi, (commonly called the Senate of Venice) conſiſt. 
ing of above one hundred Perſons, who determine Matters of the 
higheſt importance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leagues and 
Alliances. 3. The College, conſiſting of twenty faur Lords, ' whoſe 
Office it is to give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to report their 
Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to return Anſwers, 
4. The Council of Ten, (conſiſting of ten Noblemen) whoſe Office it 
is to hear and decide all Criminal Matters: This Court (whoſe Ju- 
riſdiction is extraordinary great) is yearly renewed, and three of thoſe 
Noblemen, called the Capi, or Inquifitors of State, are choſen 
Monthly; to which Triumvirate is aſſigned ſuch a Power in judg. 
ing of Criminals, that their definitive Sentence reacheth the chieſeſt 
Nobleman of the State, as well as the meaneſt Artificer, if they are 
unanimous in their Voices; otherwiſe all the Ten are conſulted 
with. Nr Rants et ing: 7.0 


II. Genoa is under an Ariſtrocratical Government, very like to 
that of Venice; for its principal Magiſtrate hath the Name or Title of 
Dake, (but continueth only for two Years) to whom there are Afi. 
tant eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke are called the 
Seigniory, which, in Matters of the greateſt Importance, is alſo ſub- 
ordinate to the Grand Council, confiſting of 400 Perſons, all Gen- 
tlemen of the City ; which Council, with the Seignory, do conſtitute 
the whole Body of the Commonwealth. This State is much more 
famous for what it hath been, than for what it is, being now on the 
decaying Hand. At preſent it is ſubject unto ſeveral Sovereigns ; va- 
rious Places within its Territories belonging to the Dukes of Savvy 
and Ty{cany, ſome free, and others lately taken by the French. 


III. Luca (being a ſmall free Commonwealth, encloſed within the 
Territories of the Grand Dake of Tu/cany) is under the Govern- 
ment of one principal Magiſtrate, called the Gasfalanier, changeable 
every ſecond Month, aſſiſted by nine Counſellors, named Anziam, 
whom they alſo change every fix Months, during which time they 
live in the Palace or common Hall ; and Superior to them is the 
Grand Council, which confiſt of about 240 Noblemen, who being 
equally divided into two Bodies, take their Turns every half Year. 
| This State is under the Protection of the Emperor of Germany, and 

payeth him yearly Homage accordingly. | 
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IV. St. Marins, a little (but ny Republick in the Duke- 
dom of Urbine, which ſtill maintains its Privileges, and is governed 
by its own Magiſtrates,” who ate ſtill ander the Protection of the 
The whole Territory of this ſmall Commonwealth is but 
one Mountain about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of 
about 5000 Inhabitants, who boaſt of their State being a free Re- 
publick about 1000 Years, a PEE Al x ; 


Arms.) It being too tedious to expreſs the Enſigns Armoxial of 
all the Sovereign Princes and States in this Countty, and too ſuper- 
fcial to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore, as a due Me- 
dium, nominate the chief Sovereignties of ah. (viz. the Popedo 
the Dukedom of Tuſtany, and the Republicks of Venice and Genba 
and affix to each of theſèe their peculiar Arms, Therefore, 1. The 
Pope, as Sovereign Printe over the Land of the Church or Papal 
Dominions, bears for his Eſcutcheon, Guleli, conſiſting of a lon 
Cape, or Head ꝙꝓiece, Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearl'd 
garniſhed — three Royal Crowns, together with the two Keys 
of St. Peter placed in Saltirr. 2. The Arms of Tuſcany ate, Or, 
fve Roundles, Gules, two, two and one, and one in chief, Ae, 
charged with three Flower de: Luces, Or. 3. Thoſe of Venice are 
#:are, a Lion winged, Sejant, Or, holding under one of his Paws 
a Book covered, Argent. Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa are, Argent, a 
Croſs Gules, with a Crown cloſed by reaſon of the Iſland of Corſica 
belonging to it, which' bears the Title of Kingdom, and for Sup- 
porters are two Griffins, Or. | 


Religion.] The Ttalians, as to their Religion, are zealous Pro- 
ſeſſors of the Doctrine of the Roman Church, even in her groſſeſt 
Errors and Superſtitions 3 and that either out of Fear of the Barba- 
rous Inquiſition, or in Reverence to their ghoſtly Father, the Pope: 
Or chiefly, by being induſtriouſly kept in woful Ignorance of the Pro- 
teftant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and monitrous 
Things. The Few; art here tolerated the Publick Exerciſe of their 
Religion, and 'at Rome there's a weekly Sermon for their Conver- 
fon, at which one of each Family is bound to be preſent. The 
Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached here by. St. Peter, who went thi- 
ther in, or about the Beginning of the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, as is generally teſtified by ſome ancient Writers of good 
Account. But whereas this Country is the Seat of the pretended - 
infallible Head of the Church, no Place can be more proper to 
diſcourſe of the Doctrine of that Church, than this is. And, whereas 
the Tenets of the Romiſb Church, whereby ſhe differs from all other 
Chriſtian Churches, eſpecially thofe of the Reformation, (are ſuch as 
ſhe, by her pretended General Councils [particularly that of Trent] 
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has ſuperadded to the Chriftian Faith ; and endeavoured to 


a true and unqueſtionable Body of Po 
that noted Creed of Pope Pix: IV. T 
are theſe following : 
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impoſe 


the Belief of them, as ſo many New Articles of Faith, upon the ref 
of the Chriſtian World: The beſt Summary of her Doctri 


„may be fitly — 
various Articles of which 
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and Earth, and of all things wvifable and invifible : 


with the Father, by whom all things were made. 


made Man; 


Way buried : 


V. And the third Day rofe again according to the Scriptures : 
Father :; 


the dead; whoſe Kingdom ſpall hawe no end. 


and the Son together is worſpipped and glorified, who ſpake 
Prophets. © f | | 


IX. And 1 believe one Catholick and Apoftolich Church. 
X. I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the Remiſſion of Sins, 
XI. And 1 hok for the Refurreion of the Dead, 

XII. 4nd the Life of the World to come. Amen, 


IV. And vas crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, ſuffired and 


1 


Art. I. I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, of Heaven 


II. And in one Lord Feſus Chrift, the only begotten Son of God, be. 
gotten of his Father before all Worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one Subſtance 


III. Who for us Men and for our Salvation came down from Heaves, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary, and waz 


VI. And aſcended into Heaven, and fitteth on the Right-hand of the 
VII. And he fball came <7 with Glory to judge bath the quick and 


VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Giver of Lift 
obo proceedeth from the Father and the Son, who with the Father 


by the 
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XIII. 1 moft firmly admit and embrace the Apoflolical and Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Conſtitutions of the 
| fame Church. v Tl Te 


XIV. I admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame Senſe that holy Me- 
ther- Church doth, whoſe Bufineſs it is te judge of the true Senſe and 
Interpretation of them ; and I will interpret them according to the 
unanimous Conſent of the Fathers. wa 


XV. 1 do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven Sacraments of the 
Law, truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Feſus Chrift our 
Lord, and neceſſary to the Salvation of Mankind, though not all of 
them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, Euchariſt, Pe- 
nance, Extreme Unction, Orders and Marriage, and that they ds 
confer Grace ; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation and Orders, 
may not be repealed without Sacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit 
the received and approved Rights of the Cathalick Church in ber ſo- 
lemn Adminiſtration of the aid Sacraments. 2 0 


XVI. 1 db embrace and receive all and every thing that hath 1 de- 
fined and declared by the holy Council of Trent, concerning Original 
Sin and Tuflification. 


XVII. 7 do alſo profeſs that in the Maſs there is offered unto God 4 
true, „ and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick and the dead; 
and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt there is truly, 
really, and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, together with the Soul 
and Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chrift; and that there is a Con- 
* made of the whole Subſtance of the Bread into the Body, 
and of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; which Con- 
verſion the Cathalick Church calls Tranſubſtantiation. 


ny 
XVIII. 1 confeſs that under one Kind only, whole and entire, Chrift 
and a true Sacrament is taken and received. , 


*- 


XIX. 1 do firmly believe that there it a Purgatory, and that the 
Souls kept Priſoners there do receive Help by the Suffrages of the 
Faithful. 


XX. I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning together with C brift 
are to be worſhipped and prayed unto; and that they do offer Pray- 
ers unto God for us, and that their Relicks are to be bad in Vene- 
ration. 


XXI. 


4 
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XXI. 1 do moſt firmly affert, aber bo Images of Chrifl, of the Bu 
Virgin the Mother of God, and order Saints, ought to be ban 
retained, and that due Honour and Veneration ought to be given 


them. : 
7 5 2 Am 


XXII. 1 do affirm that * e Ne nb ft by Chrif 
in the Charch, and that the ves 0 * 10 Kc KT Om to Gr 
ſtian People. 


XXIII. I db acknowledge the Holy, Catholick, and  Apofiolick Roman 
Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Ghurches 1 and 1 4 


promiſe and fear true Obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, the duc. 
egſſer of Saint Ty the 4 rags 7 rhe Al, 1 * cer of Pau 


d . 80 


xxl V. I as andeubredly loca and dn all vs Things ewhich 

Save been delivered, "Uefinid, and declared by the ſacred Canons and 

Occumenical Councils, aud eſpecially by-1hz holy: Synod” of Trent; 

and all other Things contrary thereunto, and all Heręſies condemned, 

© rejefted, an anathematized by the C bureh, 1 40 likewiſe condemy 
rejea, and anathematize. © 
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Hungary divided into 
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— 1 
Chief Towns 
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In Romania. 
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In Bulgaria. 1 
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In Croatia. | 
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Macau are „ V. N. E. tos. W. 


. 


The Chief Towns of 
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gliſs, Hungary ; fo called from the ancient Inhabitants the Ham 
or Hunns. 3 | 


45 and 53 Degrees of South Latitude. 
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HIS vaſt complex Body, comprehendin theſe various Coun. fat 
T tries abovementioned, and the moſt remarkable of them being the! 
Hungary, Greece, and Little Hungary ; we ſhall firſt treat of these ture 
three ſeparately, and then conjunctly of all the reſt, under the ge. con 
neral Title of the Danubian Provinces. Therefore, | 


geen 
& 1. HUNGARY. 


Nane. IIA UN GAR Y- (which for Method's fake, we ſtill con- 
tinue under the General Head of European Turky, 
tho' almoſt entirely under the Emperor of Germany) contains a pan 
of Pannonia, with ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia; is now 
bounded on the Eaſt by Tranfiluania; on the Weſt by Auſtria ; on 
the North by Polonia Propria ; on the South by Sclavonia; and 
termed by the 7ralians, Ungbaria; by the Spaniards, aria ; 
by the French, Hundrie ; by the Germans, Ungern; and by the Ex. 


"we - 3 * een 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is 1 eſteemed very un- 
wholſome to breathe in; which is chiefly occaſioned from the much 
mooriſh Ground, and many Lakes wherewith this Country abounds, 


The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hungary, is that part of the vaſt 
Pacifick Ocean between 194 and 21 i Degreesof Longitude, with 


; [ 

Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 7th and 8th Narth 
Climate) is very fruitful in Corn and Roots, and various Sorts of 
leaſant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paſturage ; and ſeveral of its 
— produce ſome valuable Mines of Copper, Iron, Quick- 
filver, Antimony, and Salt. Yea, ſo noted is this Country for Mines, 
that no leſs than ſeven remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine 
Towns, the chief of which is Chemnitz, whoſe Mine hath been 
wrought in about goo Years. The Length of the Days and Nights 
in Hungary is much the ſame as in the Southern Circles of Germay. 


Commodities.) This being an Inland Country, and thereby having 
no ſettled Trade with foreign Parts, we may reckon the Product of 
the Soil the chief Commodities with which the Inhabitants deal 


with their Neighbours. 


Rarities.) Here are many natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Buda, 
which are reckoned the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their variety 
of hot Springs, but alſo the Magnificence of their Buildings, There are 
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likewiſe two hot Bagnio's near Tran/ehin, upon the Confines of Mo- 
ravia ; and others at Sehemnitz, in Upper Hungary: Beſide? which 
there are Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a petritying Na- 
ure, and others that corrode Iron to ſuch a Degree, that they will 
conſume a Horſe-ſhoe in 24 Hours. Neat Efperies in Upper Hun- 
gary, are two deadly Fountains, whoſe Waters ſend forth ſuch an in- 
Ectious Steam, that it kills either Beaſt or Bird approaching the 
ame; for the preventing of which they are walled round, and kept 


always covered. | 
Archbiſhoprieks.] | Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Gran, itt Golocxa. 


Bi/hopricks.)] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Angria, Duingue Ecchfie, Vefprin, 
Meytracht, Raab, e Great Waradin. 


EE 1h | 
Univerſities. ] What Univerſities are eſtabliſhed in this Country, 
ince the re-taking it from the Infidels, is uncertain. ; 


Manners.) The Hungarians (more addicted to Mars than Miner- 
va) are generally looked upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 
moſt part, of a ſtrong and well-proportioned Body, valiant and daring 
in their Undertakings, bat reputed cruel and inſulting when Con- 


querors. ; 


i | 
Language.] The Hungarians have a peculiar Language of their 
own, which hath little or no Aﬀinity with thoſe of the Neighbour- 
ing Nations, ſave only the Sclawonic, from which it hath borrowed 
ſeveral Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Parts of this Coun- 
try, as the German in other. Pater-Nofter in the Hungarian Tongue 
runs thus, My atyanc ki vagyaz mennichben, ſcxentelteſſac mega ſe ne- 
ved jojon el ax te or/zagod ; leg von megate akaratod, mint az menyben, 
ugy itt ex foldondis; Aa mimindennapi kenyirunket ad meg nthunc ma 
Es boczaſd meg mink cunc az mi vet kinket, mikeppem miis megbocxa- 
tunc azothnac, az lic mi ellenunc vet textenec: Es ne vigi minket as 


kiſertetbe, de ſabaditameg minket az gong. Amen. 
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Government. This Kingdom being almoſt wholly recovered from 
the Ottoman Slavery by the late ſucceſsful Progreſs of the Imperial 
Arms, is now dependent on the juriſdiction of the Emperor, who is 
liled King thereof. The Aſſembly of the States conſiſt of the Clergy, 
Barons, Noblemen, and Free Citizens, who uſually meet once every 


three Years ; which Aﬀembly hath Power 5 elect a Palatine, * 
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the Conſtitution of the Realm) ought to be a Native of Hungary; 
and to him belongs the Management of all military Concerns, 25 
No the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and Crimi. 


Arms.] See Germany. 

Religion.) The prevailing Religion of this Country, is that of 
the Church of Rome, eſpecially fince the Jate Conqueſts made by 
the Imperial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine of Luther and Cal. 
vin, which is zealouſly maintained by great Multitudes of People, 
and many of them are Perſons of conſiderable Note. Beſides theſe, 
are to be found moſt Sorts and Sects of Chriſtians, as alſo many 
Fews, and Mahometans not a few. This Kingdom received the 
Knowledge of the bleſſed Goſpel in the beginning of the eleventh 
Century, and that by the induſtrious Preaching of Albert, Arch. 
biſhop of Prague. Te”, 


d. 2. GREECE. 


Name.] G REECE [formerly Gracia and Helks ; and noy 

bounded on the Eaſt by the Artbipelago, or gran 
Sea; on the North by the Danubian Provinces; on the Weſt and 
South by Part of the Mediterranean Sea] is termed by the Hallau 
and Spaniards, Gracia ; by the French, la Greece ; by the German, 
Griecherland ; and by the Engliſh, Greece: Why ſo called, is ya- 
riouſly conjectured by our modern Criticks ; but the moſt received 
Opinion is, that the Name derived its Original from an ancient 
Prince of that Country, called Græcus. 

Air.) The Air of this Country being generally pure and tem- 
perate, is reckoned very pleaſant and healthful to breathe in. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Greece, is that Part of the vaſt Pa- 
cifick Ocean between 201 and 205 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 
Degrees 30 Minutes, and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the 6th North 
Climate) is not only yery fit for Paſture, there being much fertile 
champain Ground, but alſo it affords good ſtore of Grain, when 
duly manured ; and abounds with excellent Grapes, and other deli- 
cious Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Greece, i 
about 15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 9 Hours 4, and the 
Nights proportionable. | 1 F 
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*eckoned Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, Turkey- Leather, Cake- 
Soap, Honey, Wax, Ge, * 
| Raritie At Caftri, (a little Village on the South of M. Parna/: 
ſus, now led Liacura by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which e- 
vince it to have been the ancient De/þhi, ſo famous all the World o- 
yer for the Oracle of 4pollp. 2. On the aforeſaid Mountain is a plea- 
fant Spring, which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and 
many Niches niade in the Rock for Statues, gives Occaſion to think 
that this was the tenowned Fons Caſtalius, or Caballinus, which in- 
ſpired (as People then imagined) the ancient Poets. 3. In Livadia 
(the ancient Achaza) is a hideous Cavern in a Hill, which was very 
fambus of old for the Oracles of Trophonius, 4. Between the large 
Lake of Livadia and the Eubean Sea (whioſe ſhorteſt Diſtance is four. 
Miles) are upwards of forty wonderful ſubterraneous Paſſages hewn 
gut of the firm Rock, and that quite under a huge Mountain, to let 
Water have a Vent; otherwiſe the Lake, being ſurrounded with 
ills, and conſtantly ſupplied by ſeveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, 
would ſtill overflow the adjacent Country. 5. On M. Oneius, in 


the Iſthmus of Corinth, are the Remains of the Iſthmian Theatre, 


being the Plate where the Iſthmian Games were formerly celebrated. 
6. Here ate alſo ſome Y+/igia_ of that Wall built by the Lacedemo- 
nian, from one Sea to the other, for ſecuring the Peninſula from 
the Incurfions of the Enemy. 7. Thro' moſt Parts of Greece are 
fill extant the Ruins of many Heathen Temples, eſpecially that of 
the Goddeſs Ceres at Elaſis (about four Hours from Athens) a Part 
of whoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen. And at Salenichi are ſeveral ſtately 
Chriſtian Churches (particularly thoſe of S. Sophia, Gabriel, and 
the Virgin Mary) now odiiverted itito Mahometan Moſquts ; the laſt 
of which is a noble Strufture, environed on each fide with twelve 
Pillars of Jaſper Stone, and as many Croſſes upon their Chapiters re- 
maining as yet undefaced by the Turks. But the chief Rarities of 
Ones may be reckoned thoſe various Monuments of Antiquity to 
be ſeen at Athen: The chief of which are theſe following: 1 

The Acropolis, or Citadel, the moſt ancient and eminent Part of 
the City. 2, The Foundation of the Walls round the City, ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe etected by The/eus, who enlarged the ſame; 3. 
The Temple of Minerva (now a Turki/s Moſque) as entire, as yet, 


as the Rotunda at Rome, and is onE of the moſt beautiful Pieces of  - 


Antiquity that is extant this Day in the World: 4. The Panagia 

Stilioriga, of Church of bur Lady of the Grotto. 5. Some mag- 

nificent Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckoned the Remains 

of Adrian's Palace, of which there were formerly fix Rows, and 

20 in each Row, but now anly 17 _ upright; and are 52 Foot 
3 | 1 iy 


high, 
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high, and 17 in Circumference at the Baſe. Here likewiſe is a Gate 
and an Aqueduct of the ſaid Emperor. 6. The Stadium, or Place 
where the Citizens us'd to run Races, encounter wild Beaſts, and 
celebrate the famous Games, termed P@nathenea. 7. The Hill 
Muſzeum (now'called To Seggio by the Inhabitants) ſo named from 
the Poet Muſzus, the Diſciple of Orpheus, who was wont there to 
recite his Verſes. 8. Some Remains, conjectur'd to be thoſe of 
the Areopagus and Odeum, or Theatre of Muſick. 9g. The Ruins 
of many Temples, 1. {that of Auguſtus, whoſe Front is ſtill 
entire, conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of Theſeus, 
Hercules, Fupiter Olympius, Caſtor and Pollux, &c. 10. The 
Tower of Andronicus Cyrrbaſtes, or Temple of the eight Winds 
ſtill entire. 11. The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, being 
a little Edifice of white Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which i; 
alſo entire. For a particular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities both at 


Athens and other Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, 
both in Greek and Latin, Vid. Wheeler's Travels. 


Archbiſvepricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly 
thoſe of 


Ampbipoli, Malwaſia, Saloniki, 
Lariſſa, Patras, | Aarianople, 
Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Janna. 
Athens, Corinth, 
Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe of 
. cotuſa, Mifitra, Clykeon, Granitza, 
Modon, Argito Caſtro, Salona,  Thalanta, 
Caminitza, Delvino, Livadia, Amphiſſa. 
Argos, _ Butrinto, | 


Univerſities.) No Univerſities in this Country, though oncelthe 
Seat of the Muſes ; but in lieu of them are 24 Monaſteries of Onio. 


pets or Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Bal, who live in a Col- 


legiate Manner on the famous M. 4hos, (now termed %. Ae 
or the holy Scriptures, and the various Rites of the Greek Church, 
and out of theſe Colleges are uſually choſen thoſe Biſhops who are 
ſubject to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. | 


Manners.] The Greeks (moſt famous of old, both for Arnis and 


Arts, and every thing elſe that's truly valuable) are ſo wonderfully 
degenerated from their Forefathers, that inſtead of thoſe excellent 
Qualities which did ſhine in em; particularly, R 
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and Valour; there is nothing now to be ſeen among them, but the 
reverſe or contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree. Such 
is the Preſſure of the Ottoman Voke, under which they at 
preſent, that their Spirits are quite ſunk within them, and their very 
Aſpect doth plainly declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. How- 
ever, the unthinking Part of them do ſo little conſider their preſent 
ſlaviſn Subjection, that there is no People more jovial and merril 

diſpoſed, being ſo much given to ſinging and dancing, that it is 
now become a proverbial Saying, 4s merry as a Greek. The 
trading Part of them are generally very cunning, and fo inclined 
to over-reach (if they can) in their Dealings, that Strangers do not 
only meet with much more Candour among the Turks ; but if one 


Turk ſeem in the leaſt to diſcredit another's Word or Promiſe, his 


Reply is ſtill at hand, I hope you don't take me for a Chriſtian : Such is 
that Blot, which theſe imprudent Profeſſors of Chriftianity have 
caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, in the Eyes of its numerous and 
moſt implacable Adverſaries. = Fa 


Language.] The Languages here in Uſe, are the Turki/ſþ and 
Vulgar Greek, (the firſt being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to 
the Chriſtans) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt 


Paragraph of this Section. As for the other, I cannot omit to 


mention the mighty Difference there is betwixt it and the ancient 
Greek, not only in reſpect of the many Turtiſb Words now inter- 
mixt, but alſo in the very Pronunciation of thoſe which yet remain 
unaltered ; as I particularly obſerved by converſing with ſeveral of 
the Greek Clergy in the Ifland of Cyprus, and elſewhere ; and be- 
ing preſent ac ſome of their publick Prayers. Yea, the Knowledge 
of the ancient Greek in its former Purity, is not only loſt among 
the vulgar ſort of People, but alſo almoſt extinguiſhed even among 
thoſe of the higheſt Rank, few or none of their Eceleſiaſticks them- 
ſelves pretending to be Maſters of it. And at Athens (once ſo re- 
nowned for Learning and Eloquence) their Tongue is now more 
corrupt and barbarous, than in any other Part of Greece. Pater- 
noſter in the beſt Diale& of the modern Greek runs thus; Pater he- 
mas, opios iſe ees tos Ouranous, Hagia ſibito to Onoma ſou; Na erts 
be bafilia ſou ; Jo thelema ſou na ginetez itzon en te Ge, os is ton 
Ouranon : To pſami hemas doze hemas ſemeron ; Ke f choraſe hemos 
ta crimata bemon itzon, ka hema, fichoraſomen ekinous opou; Mas 
eco men ternes hemas is to piraſmo, Alla ſoſon hemas apo to kaxo. 
men, . ; 


Government.) So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece 
formerly breed, that Strangers uſually reſorted thither to learn the 
Art of War; and ſuch were the military Atchievements of this 
People, both at home and abroad, and ſo far did the Force of their 

| n Arms 
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Arms extend, that under their Great Alexander was erected the 
third potent Monarchy of the World. But alas ! ſuch hath been the 
fad Cataſtrophe of Affairs in this Country, and ſo low and lamentable 
is its Condition at preſent, that nothing of its former Glory and 
Grandeur is now to be ſeen. For its poor and miſerable Natives 
are now ſtrangely cowed and diſpirited; its (once) numerous and 
flouriſhing Cities are now depopulated, and mere Heaps of Ruins; 


its large and fertile Proyinces are now laid waſte, and lie üncultivated. 


And lately the whole, and {till a great part of the Country doth now 

roan under the heayy Burden of the Turki/þ Yoke ; and its various 
Pirinons ape ruled by their reſpective Sangiach, in Subord ination 
to the Grand Seignior. | n RR Ng 


Arms.) See the laſt Paragraph of this SeQtion. 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion in this Country, is that of 
Mahometiſm ; but Chriſtianity (for its number of Profeſſors) doth far 
re prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mahometan Religion may 
be fn Sect. 4. of this Section, to which I remit the Reader. As 
r Chriſtianity, it is profeſſed in this Country, according to the 
Doctrine of the Greet Church, the principal Points of which, as it 
differs from the Weſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteſtant or 
Roman) are theſe following, wiz. 1. The Greeks deny the Proceſ- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son; aſſerting that he proceedeth 
only from the Father through the Son. 2. "They alſo deny the 
Doctrine of Pargatory, yet uſually pray for the Dead. 3. They be- 
lieve that the Souls of the Faithful departed this Life, are not ad- 
mitted into the beatifick Viſion till after the ReſurreQion. 4. They 
celebrate the bleſſed Sacrament of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but 
make the Communicant take three Morſels of Leavened Bread, and 
three Sips of Wine, in Honour of the Three Perſons of the adorable 
Trinity. 5. They admit Children to participate of the Sacrament 
of the Lord Supper, when only ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then 
it is (ſay they) that they begin to Sin. 6. They allow not of Ex- 
treme Unction and Confirmation, and diſapprove of fourth Marriages. 
7. They admit none into Holy Orders but ſuch as are married, and 
inhibit all ſecond Marriages being once in Orders. 8. They re- 
ject all carved Images, but admit of Pictures, wherewith they a- 
dorn their Churches. Laſtly, they obſerve four Lents in the Year, 
aud eſteem it unlawful to faſt upon Saturdays, In their publick 
worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viz. That commonly called St. 
Fames's, St. Chry/o/tom's, St. Baſils, and St. Gregory the Great's, 
together with Leſſons out of the Lives of their Saints; which ma 
their Service to be of ſuch a tedious indiſcreet Length, that it'com- 
monly laſis five or ſix Hours together. The Faſts a OP 
yearly obſerved in the Greek Church are very numerous ; and we! 
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+ not for them, it is probable that Chriſtianity had been quite extir- 
ted out of this Country long &er now: For by means of the So- 
nities (which yet are celebrated with a multitude of ridiculous 
and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies) they ftill preſerve a Face of Religion 
under a Patriarch [who reſides at Conſtantinople] and ſeveral Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, particularly thoſe abovementioned. But did we 
view thoſe Ecclefiafticks in their Intellectuals, as alſo the lamentable 
State of all Perſons committed to their 2 we ſhould find both 
prieſt and People labouring under ſuch groſs and woful Ignorance, 
that we could not refrain from wiſhing, that the Veſßern Churches of 
Chriſtendom by their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge] 
may not provoke the Almighty at laſt to plague them likewiſe with 
the ſame Darkneſs and Deſolation. 'This Country was watered with 
the bleſſed Goſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by 
the powerful preaching of St. Paul, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles. 


$. 3. Little Tartary. 


Name.] . TTLE TARTARV, ſ[anciently Taurica Cher- 

neſus, or Tartaria Procopenſis, being the Leſſer Scythia, 
and a Part of Old Sarmatia, and now 100 on the Eaſt by Georgia 
and the River Tanais; and on the Weſt by Podolia ; on the North 
by Part of Moſcovia ; and on the South by the Black Sea] is termed 
by the Italiaus, Tartaria Minor; by the Spaniards, Tariaria Menor ; 
by the French, La Petite Tartarie ; by the Germans, Kleine Tartary ; 
and by the Engliſh, Little Tartary; fo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
Great Tartary in Aa; as alſo Crim Tartary from Crim, the princi- 
pal City of the Country, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a 
very ten perate Nature, but yet unhealthful to breathe in. The op- 
polite Place of the Globe to Little Tartary, is that Part of Terra 
Auſtralis incoguita, between 213 and 225 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 45 and 49 Degrees of South Latitude. 5 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th North Cli- 
mate) is very different in different Parts, ſome Places abounding 
with Grain and Fruits, and others peſtered with undrainable Marſhes, 
and barren Mountains. The Length of the Days and Nights here, 
is the ſame as in the Northern Parts of France. 


Commodities. The Commodities of this Country are reckoned 
Slaves, Leather, Chalcal Skins, and ſeveral ſorts of Furs, which 
they exchange with the adjacent Turks for other Commodities they 
wane. | | | hes 
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Rarities] Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous pan 
of the World, that few or no ravenous Beaſts are found therein. 
And others tell us, that many of its Fens and Marſhes abound*migh. 
tily wich Salt, which is naturally there produced in prodigious Quan. 
tities. Net on +] K 


. Archbiſhepricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Country, none. 


_ Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
$56 Cafa, Gothia. 


| Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Country, none. 


. Manners.) The Crim Tartars are generally Men of vigorous and 
robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a military. Life, 
and many of them (being endued with Courage and Vigour of Mind, 
conform to their Strength of-Body) prove the beſt of Soldiers. They 
are reputed to be very juſt in their Dealings with one another, but 


far otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of them are much addicted to 


pillage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-fleſh. 


. Language.) The Language of the Crim Tartars is the Scythian, 
or pure Tartare/que, Which hath ſuch a Reſemblance to the Turkþ, 
as the Spaniſb to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtanding 
one another, as thoſe of /alyand Spain. The Arabick is here learn- 
ed at School, as in moſt Parts of Turkey. Pater: noſter in the Tarta- 
re/que, runs thus: 4tſcha wyzom Chybokta ſen alguſch, ludor ſenig 
adoukel ſuom, chauluchong bel ſun ſenung arkchneg, aleigier da u. 
karbtaver viſum gundaluch of mak chu muſen vougou kat wiſum ja · 
ſuchen, den biſdacha hajelberin biſum jaſoch namaſin, datcha koima vi- 
Ju fumanacha, illa garta viſenu, gemandam. Amen. 


Gowernment.] This Country is governed by its own Prince, 
commonly termed the Cham of Tartary, who is under the Protec- 
tion of the Great Turk, whoſe Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the 
uſual Ceremony of receiving a Standard. The Grand Seignior ac- 
tually poſſeſſeth ſome Part of this Country, and maintains one Beg- 
lierbeg and two Sangiacks in the Places of greateſt Importance: 
As alſo, he detains as Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor of the Cham, 
who is ordinarily either his Son or Brother. To all which the Tar- 
tars readily yield upon the account of an ancient Compact; where- 
by the Turki/+ Empire is ſaid to deſcend to them, whenever the 
Heirs Male of the Otioman Line ſhall fail. 

Arms] The, Cham' of Tartary bears for his Enſigns Armorial, 
Or, three Grifi. Sable, armed Gule. PRO | ; p 
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Religion.) The Crim-Tartars (for the moſt part) are zealous 
Profeſſors of the Mahometan Doctrine, except ſome who continue 
(ill Pagan; and intermixt with them are many Chri/tians, eſpeei- 
all; Greeks and Armenians, beſides a conſiderable number of Roman 
Ctholicks. When this Country was firſt watered with the bleſſed 


Geſpel, is not very certain. N 


ET ©. OS. 


F. 4. Danubian Provinces. 


ame. HE remaining Part of Turkey in E nded on 
l IT the Eaſt by Pontus Euxinus and "rap 061 gy partes 
Weſt by Hungary; on the North by Poland; and on the South by 
Greece] is here conſidered under the aſſumed Title of Daauabias 
Provinces. This we chuſe to do upon the Account of their Situa- 
tion, being near unto, or upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince 
each of theſe Provinces requires a \ peculiar Etymology, take the 
fame as followeth. 1. Tranfivania (the ancient Dacia Mediterranea) 
ſo called by the Romans, quaſi trans fylvas, it being formerly en- 
compaſſed with mighty Foreſts. 2. Valachia, (part of old Dacia) 
corruptly ſo called for Flaccia, which Title came from one Flaccus, 
an ancient General, who made that Part of the Country a Roman 
Colony. 3. Moldavia (the Seat of the ancient Getz) fo called 
from a little River of the ſame: Name. 4, Romania (the chiefeſt 
Part of old Thrace) ſo called from Roma.Nowa, viz. Conftantinople. 
5. Bulgaria, or rather Wolgaria (the old Mafia Inferior, fo called 
from Volga, it being formerly ſubdued and poſſeſſed by a People 
which came from the Banks of that River. 6. Servia (of old M- 
fia Superior) why ſo called, is not very certain. 7. Boſnia (Part 
of the ancient Pannonia) ſo called from a River of the ſame Name. 
8. Sclavonia (another Part of Pannonia) ſo called from its ancient 
Inhabitants, the Sclavi. g. Croatia (heretofore known by the 
Name of Liburnia ) ſo called from its Inhabitants the Croates. Laſt- 
ly, Dalmatia, much of the ancient 7/lyricum ; but as for the Ety- 
mology of that Name, it is not agreed upon among Criticks. - 


* 1 — 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary, 
according to their Situation, and Nature of the Soil. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to them, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 220 and 2 5 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 and 48 De- 
grees of South Latitude. e | 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 
7th and 8th North Climates) cannot reaſonably be expecled wo 
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the ſame in all. Croatia is cold and mountainous, yet producing 
all Neceſſaries for the Liſe of Man. Servia'much more pleaſant and 
fertile. Bulgaria unpleaſant and barren, being fall of Deſarts, an; 
ill inhabited. Mo/dawia more temperate and fertile, but the 

rt of it uncultivated. Romania affords great Quantities of Corn an 
Fruits, and ſeveral of its Mountains produce ſome Mines of Siler, 
Lead, and Allum. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is aboy 
16 Hours ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours, and the Nights 
proportionable. 5 | 


Commodities] Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland barre 
Countries (except Romania) and therefore little frequented by Strat. 
gers, the Number of their Commodities cannot be very great, ſaw 
only thoſe exported from Stamboal, which are chiefly Grograms, 
Catnhlets, Mohair, Carpets, Aniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and mol 
other rich Tarki/b Commodities. | | oe 


Rarities. ] In one of the Mines of Tranfilvania, viz. that of Rinilj 
Dominurdz, are found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fi for 
the Mint without any purifying. 2. Other Parts of this Country af. 
ford ſuch yaſt Quantities of Stone Salt, as to ſupply all the Neigh. 
bouring Nations with that uſeful Mineral. 3. Near to Enguedine, 
in the ſame Principality (the ancient Aunium) are ſeveral Monument 
of Antiquities, eſpecially the Remains of 'a large Military Way, or 
long Cauſeway made by one Annivs, a Captain of a Roman Cohort, 
4. At Spalatro in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleiran's Palace, in 
which he took up his Reſidence when he retired from the Empire, 
5. Here is alſo an entire Temple conſecrated to Jupiter, which is 
of an Octogonal Form, and adorned with ſeveral ſtately Pillars of 
Porphyry.. 6. At Zara in. the ſame Province are many Ruins of Ro- 
man Architecture, and ſeveral heathen Altaps, ſtill to be ſeen. But 
what moſtly deſerves our Regard, are thoſe Monuments of Antiquity, 
as yet extant, in or near to Conſlantinople, the chief of which 
are theſe following, viz. 1. The Hippodrome, now called 4t- 
midan, a Word of like Signification, in which remain ſome ſtate- 
ly Hieroglyphical Pillars, particularly one of Egyptian Granate, 50 
Foot long, and yet but one Stone ; and another of Braſs, only 14 
Foot high, and in Form of three Serpents wreathęd together up to 
the Top, where their Heads ſeparate and look different Ways. 2. 
South of the Hippodrome is that Column commonly called the 
Hiſtorical Pillar, curiouſly carved from Top to Bottom, 

fing variety of warlike Actions. 3. Weſt of the Hippodrome is ano- 
ther Column of Porphyry, brought hither from Rome by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, which having ſuffered much Damage by Fire, 13 
now called the Burnt Pillar. 4. Nigh the Mouth of che Black Sa, 


is a Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about 10 Foot high, with an im- 
perfe& Inſcription on its Baie, vulgarly called Pompey's Pillar, 18 
4 h 
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ath been probably erected for a Seq-Mark by Day, as the Lanthorn 
t Phanari is by Night. 5. From the Black Sea to the City of 
nfantinople, reacheth the noble Aqueduct, made by the Emperor 
7a/-ntinian (whoſe name it retaineth) and repaired by So/yman the 
Great. To theſe we may add that noble Pile of Building San&a So- 
ia, formerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a Mahometan Moſque ; 
for a particular Deſcription of which, with the other Remarkables 
abovementioned. See Sandy:s, Wheeler, Spon, with other modern 
Trvellers. | 


Archbiſhopricks.) Hexe is one Patriarchate, wiz, that of Conflan- 
tile „as alſo ſeveral Archbiſhopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


Bifbepricks.] Chief Biſhopricks in theſe Provinces, are thoſe of 


Poſoga,  Zagrabr, Nargnæa, 
Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. 


Univerſities. Univerſities in theſe Provinces, none. 
Mamers.) Theſe various Provinces ate inhabited by various ſorts 


of People, particularly the Sclawonians, who are generally Men of a 
robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next the 
Crates, who ate eſteemed to be Perſons ſo valiant and faithful, that 
they are entertained by many German Princes as their Guards. Laſtly, 
The Serwians and Bulfarians, who are reckoned very Cruel, and uni- 
verſally given to Robbery. But as for the natural Turi, they are thus 
characterized, wiz. Men of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of 
a good Stature, and proportionably compacted : Men, who tho' ge- 
erally addicted to ſome horrid Vices (not to be named among Chri- 
ſans) are yet Perſons of great In in their Dealings, ſtrict Ob- 
ſervers of their Word; abundantly civil to Strangers, extraordinarily 
charitable after their own way ; and ſo zealous Obſervers of the vari- 
ous Duties enjoined by their Religion (eſpecially that of Prayer) that 
their Frequency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general PraQtice 
of Chriſtians now-a-days, In their ordinary Salutations they lay 
their Hand on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but ac- 
colting a Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kiſs 
the Hem of his Garment. They account it an opprobrious Thing to 
uncover their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer 
thelzft Hand before the right, as being thereby Maſter of the Cymi- 
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tar with whom they walk. Walking up and down they never d 
and much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chriſtians. Their chief 3, 
creations are ſhooting with a Bow, and throwing of Lances, at ho 
of which they are very dexterous. _ 9, 
Language.] The Sclavonian Language (being of a vaſt Exten 
is uſed not only in all theſe Provinces, tho? with ſome Variations; 
Dialect, but alſo in a great Tak of Europe beſides ; the pureſt Dial 
of which Tongue is generally eſteem'd that peculiar to Dalmazi, 
As for the Turkiþ (which is originally Sclawonian, and now th 
prevailing Language of theſe Provinces) Pater-no/er in the {and 
runs thus: Dahamuz hanghe guigleſſon, Chuduſi olſſum ſſinungh , 
dun; Gelſon ſſenung memlechttun, Olſum fſenung iſtegunb ni N gu 
thaule gyrde, Echame gumozi hergunon were hize bugun, bem baſ 
bize bor flygomozi, Nyeſe bizde bafiaruz borſetiglere moſi ; Hem yedn, 
bize ge heneme, De churtule bizyjaramazaan. Amen. 


+ Government. ]. Theſe various Countries conſidered under the Ti. 
tle of Danubian Provinces, do acknowledge ſubjection to ſeveral 80. 
vereigns, particularly as followeth ; Tranfilvania is ſubject to iu 

own Prince or Waywode, formerly tributary to the Turks, but now 

under the Protection of the Emperor fince the Year 1690. Pale 
chia being ſubject to its Naywode, (ſometimes ſtil'd Hofpodar, fipni 
fying Chief General of the Militia) is tributary to the Turk, My. 
davia is {ubjeft to its Waywode, who is under the Protection of the 

Emperor ſince Anno 1688. Romania, Bulgaria, and Serwia, ar 
wholly under the Turk, and governed by their reſpective Begherbeg:. 

Sclawonia and Bo/nia do, own the Emperor. And laſtly, Dalmatia is 
partly under the Venetians, and partly under the Turk, To the 

Government of theſe Provinces we may ſubjoin the Republict of 
Ragufi, whoſe Inhabitants are fo afraid of loſing their Rights and 
Liberty, that every Month they change their Rector or ſupreme Ma. 

iſtrate, and every Night the Governor of their Caſtle, who entereth 
into his Command blind-fold ; and all Military Officers whatſoever, 
are not to keep the ſame, Poſts above ſix. Weeks, leſt, if long 
continued, they ſnhould either gradually, or treacherouſly bereave 
them of their Privileges, or make the Republick itſelf a Prey either 
to the Turks or YVenetians, whom they equally dread; however it 

2 Tribute to both of them at preſent, as alſo certain Acknov: 

gments to the Emperor, his Catholick Majeſty, and the Pope, by 

vertue of a mutual Compact ratified between them. . 


Am.] The Grand Seignior,, as ſupreme Sovereign over all the 
Turki/b Dominions, and abſolute Emperor over the Qttoman Empire, 
bears Verte, a Creſcent Argent, creſted with a Turbant, charged = 
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dee black Plumes of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum 
inpleat Orbem. As for the ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors, 
refore the Riſe of the Ortoman Family, they were Mars, a Croſs Sol 
detwixt four Greek Betas, of the ſecond : The four Betas ſignifying 
Bac Bac NH, Baoiaway Bac os, 1. E. Rex Regum, Reg- 
gan Regibus. | 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are very 
Jiferent in Point of Religion, but reducible to three Claſſes, wiz. 
(britians, "Jews, and Mahometans. The Chriſtians, for the greateſt 

adhere to the Tenets of the Greek Church (already mentioned, 
{. 2.) ſome to the Church of Rome, and others profeſs the Reformed 
Religion both according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 
The Fes las in all other Countries) are zealous Maintainers of 
the Meſaict Law, and the Mahometans ſtick cloſe to their Alcoran ; 
by which they are taught the Acknowledgment of one God, and 
that Mahomet is his great Prophet. It alſo commandeth Children 
to be obedient to their Parents, and approveth of Love to our 
Neighbour. It enjoins Abſtinence from Swines Fleſh and Blood, 
and ſuch Animals as die of themſelves. It promiſeth to Muſſul- 
mans (or true Believers) all manner of ſenſual Pleaſures in a future 
State. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in every thing, and fa- 
yours the Opinion of Tutelar Angels. But to be more particular. 
The Followers of Mahomet do readily grant, that the Writin 
both of the Prophets and Apoſtles were divinely inſpired, but 4. 
ledge, that they are ſo corrupted by 728 and Chriſtians, that they 
cannot be admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further believe 


gs and aſſert, that of all the revealed Inſtitutions in the World, thoſe 
7 13 in the Alcoran are only divine and perſect. That God is both Ef- 
the BW. fentially, and Perſonally one; and that the Son of God was a mere 
of Creature; yet without Sin, and miraculouſly born of a Virgin. 
5 That Feſus Chrift was a t Prophet, and that having ended his 
a 


prophetical Office upon Earth, he acquainted his Followers of the 
coming of Mabomet. That Chri/t aſcended into Heaven without 
ſuffering Death, another being ſubſtituted in his Place to die. That 
Man is not juſtified by Faith in Chrif, but by Works enjoined in 
the Moſaick Law, and in the Alcoran. That Polygamy (ras 
to the Example of the ancient Patriarchs) is till to be allowed of; 
as alſo to divorce the Wife upon any Occaſion. In ſhort, Mabo- 
netiſm is a Medley of  Pagani/m, Fudaiſm, and Chriſtianity; by 
which means, the grand Impoſtor (its Founder) did cunningly ima- 
gine to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. But whereas the Alcoran 
is the Turki/þ Rule of Faith and Manners, let us more particu- 
larly conſider its Precepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the 
principal Heads thereof, wiz. Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayer, wa 
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+ HR and Abſtinence from Wine. 1. Circumciſion of th, 
various Sacraments of the Old and New Teſtament, they admit on. 
ly of Circumciſion. This they reckon abſolutely neceſſary to every 
Muſſulman, eſteeming it impoſlible to obtain Salvation without it; 
wheteupon they are very careful to perform the ſame, and do ce- 
lebrate the Performance thereof with great Solemnity. 2. Faſting, 
particularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Lent, called Rang. 
dan, obſeryed every. ninth Month, and of a whole Month's Cant. 
nuance ; during which Time, they neither eat nor drink till the Sun 
goes down; they alſo abſtain from all worldly Bufinefs, and fron 
moaking their beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Reer 
ations, and living reſervedauſtere Lives, do ſpend molt of their Time 
in the Moſques, frequenting them both Day and Night. They be. 
lieve that during this Month the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and 
that theſe of Hell are ſhut. 3. Prayer. This Duty is of mighty Re. 
queſt among them, their Prophet having termed the ſame the Key of 
Paradiſe; and the very Pillzr of Religion, whereupon they are frequent 
and fervent at their Devotions. They are obliged to pray five Times 
every Day, and never fail of that Number, let their worldly Buſineſs 
be never ſo urgent. 4. Alms. Every Turk is bound to contribute 
the hundredth Part of his Wealth towards the Zugat or Alms, for 
Maintenance of the Poor. Befides which, they frequently make large 
voluntary Contributions j yea, their Charity doch not only extend 
itſelf towards their Fellow-Rational Creatures, but even the Irratio- 
nal, as Dogs, Horſes, Camels; c. whom they carefully maintain 
ina kind of publick Hoſpitals, when through Age they become uſe- 
leſs to their Matters 5. Pilgrimage, vir. That to Mecca, which 
every Muſſulman is bound to perform once in his Life-time, or, at 
leaſt, to ſerid Deputies for him. Thither they reſort in vaſt Multitudes; 
being commonly 40 or 50000 in Number, over whom the Sultan ap- 
points a Commiandet in Chief to redrels Diſorders that may happen 
on the Road. 'This Officer is followed by 4 Camel carrying the 
Alcoran covered with Cloth of God, which ſanctiſied Animal, upon 
his return, is adorned with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from 
any further Labour during the remaining Part of its Life: The 
Turks do likewiſe viſit the City of Feru/a/em, but that mote out of 
Curioſity than Devotion. They have alſo a great Veneration for 
the Valley of Feheſapbat, believing it ſhall be the particular Place 
of the general Judgment. Laſtly, Abſtinence from Wine is like- 
wiſe a Precept of the Alcoran; but of this they are leſs obſervant 
than of any of the former, for many of the richeſt ſort of Turk 
are great Admirers of the Juice of the Grape, and will liberally 
taſte of the ſame in their private Cabals. Thieſe various Provinces 
| were at firſt inſtructed in the Chriſtian Faith at different Times, and 
upon different Occaſions, = TX 
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SE CT. IX. 


Concerning the European Iſlandg. 


AVING hitherto travelled through the various Countries 
on the Continent of Europe, let us now leave the Continent, 

and ſet fail for its Iſlands. And whereas the chief of ſuch Iſlands, 
are thoſe termed the Britannick, let us firſt take a particular Sur- 
yey of them, and then a more general View of all the reſt. There- 
fore, | 


1. Of the Britannick Iſands. 


TRE E Iſlands being always conſidered as divided into 
Greater, [vix. thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland] and Leſer 
namely, thoſe many little ones ſurrounding Britain] I ſhall begin 
with the former, comprehending in them diſtin Kingdoms, 
and one Principality. And fince our manner of travelli 
the various Countries on the Continent of Europe, hath been ſtill to 
pouch from North to South, I ſhall therefore continue the aforeſaid 
ethod in Surveying the Iſle of Great Britain, having no other 
Regard to the two grand Sovereignties therein, than the bare Situ- 
ation of them, Begin we therefore with the Northern Part of the 


Iſland, vis, \ 
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Theſe are the various Diviſions of Scotland, according to the beſt 
Maps, and the Manner how they are found. But fince that King- 
dom is ordinarily divided into  Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, — 
e we ſhall alſo conſider it in that Reſpect; and 
ſeeing each of Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, c. com prehend 
either a Part, or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, be ſhall 
here ſubjoin all the 8 oms, and Stewarties, &c. of the whole 
Kingdom, eee ech e den thi whole Comes, oo. | 
more or leſs. Therefore, | 
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Sheriffdoms of N are, thoſe of 
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Name.] Ocerland [the famous ancient Caledonia 3 and bounded on 

J the Eaſt by Part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
and North by the Britz44 Sea; and on the South by England] is 
term'd by the 7talians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcotia ; by the 
French, Eſcoſſe ; by the Germans, Scotland; by the Engliþh, and its 
own Natives, Stotland ; ſo call'd; as ſome fondly imagine, from 
Scota Daughter to an Egyptian Pharaoh) but more probably from 
Scoti, Schytti, or Scythi, a People of Germany (over the Northern Parts 
of which the Name of Scyth:a'did- once prevail) who ſeiz d on a Part 
of Spain, next to Irelamu, and from thence came into the Weſtern 
Parts of this Countñ/yn. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure, and ſo ex. 
3 wholeſome to breathe in, that ſeveral Perſons in the 
Northmoſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater 
Ages than is uſual in other Nations of Europe. Tbe oppoſite Place 
. the Globe to Scotland, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 172 and 181 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrees 
of South Latitude. 4 KT 0 


Soil.) Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation 

Northern (it lying in the 11", 12", and beginning of the 13 

North Climate) yet it produceth all Neceflaries, and many of the 
Comforts of human Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtor d with moſt 
Kinds of excellent Fiſh; its Rivers do mightily abound with the 
Choiceſt of Salmons ; its Plains do fufficiently produce moſt Kinds of 
Grain, Herbs and Fruits ; and many of its Mountains are not only 
lin'd with valuable Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeveral 
of them are ſo cover'd. over with numerous Flocks, that great 
Droves. of. Cattle do yearly. paſs into the North of England. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about eighteen 
Hours an half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt fix Hours and a 
half; and the Nights proportionable. i | 


"I 
Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are, moſt 

Sorts of Fiſh in great Abundance, much Linen-Cloth and Tallow, 
vaſt Numbers of Cattle and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Lead, 
Oar, Iron, Train-Oil, Coarſe Cloths, Frizes, 6c. 


Rarities.) In Clydi/aale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
Remains of a large Roman Caufway, or Military Way, which com- 
monly goes now by the Name of Watling-Street, And in Tiviotdalc 
are ſome Veſtigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military 
M, vulgarly term'd the Rugged Cauſfway.- (2.) In the 25 
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arty of Strathern, are viſible Tracts of ſeveral Roman Camps, eſ- 
pecially that at Ardoch. (3.) In Sterling hire are divers Marks of the 
ame Roman Wall (now commonly calPd Graham's Dyke) which 


was extended over the Hbmus, between the Rivers of Forth and 


Chaz : Its Form and Manner of Building will beſt appear by a 


Draught thereof; for Which, Vid. Cambden's Britannia, late Edi- 


tion, p. 959. (4) In Sterlinghhire were likewiſe ſcund ſome In- 
ſeriptions upon Stones relating to the Roman Wall; particularly 
Two, one whereof is now, at Caller, and informs us, that the Lœio 
ſecunda Auguſta built the faid Wall upwards of three Miles; arid dnd- 
ther in the Earl Marſbal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that a 
Party of the Lepio viceſima Victriæ, continued it for three Miles 
more. As for the Inicrjptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd: p.y2o, 
and 1101. (5 Hard by the Tract of the aforeſaid Wall in Srer- 
lingſhire, are yet to be ſeen two-pretty Mounts, term'd by the An- 
cients, Duni pacis; as alſo the Remains of an ancient Building in 
Form of a Pyramid (now call'd-by the Vulgar 4-thur's Oven)'which 
many reckon to have been a Temple of the God Terminus." (6.) 
Near Paiſh and Renfrew are the Veſtigia of a large Reman Camp; 


the Foſſes and Dy kes about the Prætorium being ſtill viſible. Here 
is alſo to be ſeen a remarkable Spring, which regularly ebbs and 
flows with the Sea. (7.) Nigh to the City of Edinburgh is a noted 


Spring, commonly call'd the Oiꝶ-Mell. The Surface of its Wa- 
ters being cover d with a Kind of Oil or Bitumen, which is fre- 


quently uſed, with good Succeſs, in curing Scabs, and Pains pro- 


ceeding from Cold. (8.) Near the ſame City is another Foun- 


tain, Which goes by the Name of the Rewwting-Well,”-becauſe 
it uſually makes 'a Noiſe before a Storm. (g.) Near Brechin in 
Argus (where the Danes received a mighty Oyerthrow) is a high 


Stone, erected over their General's Grave, call'd Cammws-croſs 
with another about Ten Mites diſtance, both of them having an- 
tique Letters and Figures upon them. (10.) At Slzins in Aber? 
deenſhire, is a remarkable petrefying Cave, commonly calld 
the Dropping Cave, where Water, ouzing thro' a ſpungy po- 


Tous Rock on the Top, doth — conſolidate aſter it falls in 


Drops to the Bottom. (1 1.) Near Kinroſs in Murray, is to be ſeen 
an Obeliat of one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight between 
King Malcolm, Son of Keneth,' and Sueno the Dane. (12.) On the 


Lord Lowat's Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never freezeth * 
all over before the Month of y; but . after that Time, one 


Night's Froſt will do it. There's alſo another, call'd Lough-Moxar 
(belonging to the late Sir George Mackenzie) juſt of the ſame Nature 
with the former; and a third at Glencagigh in Strathglafs, which 
never wants Ice upon the Middle Part of it, even in. the hotteſt 


Day of Summer, (13 Towards | ——_—_— Part of Murray, 
by at * 
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is the famous. Lough-Ne/5, which never freezeth ; but retaineth its 
natural Heat, even in the extremeſt Cold of Winter, and in many 
4 Places this Lake hath been ſounded with a Line of 500 Fathom, 
. but no Bottom found. (14.) Nigh to Lough-Ne/5 is a large round 
| Mountain (call'd Meal. ſuor wouny) about two Miles of dicular 

Height from the Surface of the Nz/s ; upon the very Top of which 
Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water, often ſounded with Lines 
of many Fathoms, but never could they reach the Bottom. This 
Lake having no viſible Current running either to it, or from it, 5 
equally full all Seaſons of the Year ; and it never freezeth, (15.) On 
the Top of a Mountain in Roſs (call'd Scurein Lappich) is a vaſt 
Heap of large white Stones, moſt of them clear like Cryſtal ; as 
alſo great Plenty of Oyſter-ſhells, and Shells of other Sea Animals, 
yet twenty Miles from any Sea. (16.) In Lennox is Lough-Lomond, 
which is every whit as famous among the Vulgar, not only for its 
Roating Iſland, but alſo as having Fiſh without Fins, and being 
frequently tempeſtuous in a Calm. (17.) In divers Parts of Saul 
land are ſame noted Mineral Springs, particularly thoſe ac Ang 
and Bakgrigy in Fife; as alſo Aberdeen and Peterhead in Aberdeen- 
Hire; ſeveral of which come little ſhort of the famous Spaw-Water 
in the Biſhoprick of Liege. _(18.) In moſt Counties of this King- 
dom are many circular Stone-Monuments (being a Company of 
prodigious. long Stones ſet on end in the Ground, and that com- 
monly in form of a Circle) which are, probably, conjectured to 
have been either Funeral Monuments, or Places of publick Wor- 
Mip, in Times of the ancient Drzides, or both. 2 South- 
Weſt of  Swinna (one of the Orcades) are two dreadful Whirl 
\ pools in the Sea, commonly term'd the Wells of Sauinna, with 
another. between Ia and Fura (two of the Weſtern Iſlands) di- 
ring the firſt three Hours of Flood, all of them are very tet 
ible to Paſſengers, and probably occaſioned by. ſome ſubterranean 
«Hiatus. oh a 
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Asrebbiepricti.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are To, vis 
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Biſpapricks.] Bifopricks. in this Kingdom are Twelve, ig. 
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bun Univer fic ofthis Kingdom are Four, wiz. thoſe of 
Se. Andrewr, in 
— — | 


Manners.) The Scots (for the moſt Part) are an Active, Prudent 
and Religious ſort of People; many abominable Vices, too com: 
mon in other Countries, are not ſo much as ſpeculatively known 
among them. They generally abhor all kinds of Exceſs. in Drink» 
ing, and effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the 
Mind, than pamper the Body. Many of them make as great Ad- 
vances in all Parts of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation 
in Europe. And as for their ſingular Fidelity (altho' ſlanderouſſy 
| wor of by ſome) tis abundantly well known, and experienc't 

; for an undoubted Demonſtration thereof is Y given 


to the whole World, in that a neighbouring Prince, and his Prede- 


ceſſors (for almoſt 300 Years) did commit the immediate Care 
their Royal Perſons to them, without ever wet: the halt Cru 


to repent, or real Ground to change. 


Laxguage.] The Language commonly ſpoken in the North and 
North-Weſt of this . is a Dialect of the V ib, corruptly cal- 
led Erſe (a 8 of which ſhall be given when we come to re- 
land) In all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Eng/;& Tongue ; 
but that with conſiderable Diſſerrace of Pronunciation 11 
Counties; and all 3 with that in England, except the Town 
of Inverneſs whoſe le who come 


nhabitants are the only Peop 
neareſt to the true Engli/h + However, the Gentry, and Perſons of 
good wa uſually ſpeak Eng; (tho' not with the ſame Ac- 
cent as in England, yet according to its true Propriety) and their 
Manner of Writing is much the ſame. The vulgar Language (com- 
monly call'd Broad-Scotch) is _ 328 very corrupt ſort of Ae, 
and hath; a great Tincture of Tongues, particularly 
the Hi hai pany Soy and 7 2 — the —— . 
great many Words ſtill in Uſę among the Commonalty 


ginally from chat Lan For Seen of which. Ton 
Pat er in it runs * Fader wwhilk art in Heuen 3 


be thy Neme 3 thy Kingdeom cumm, thy Mull be dum in Earth as its 
dun in Hewen., Mee wſt this Day ure daily Breed, and forges uſe wre 
bun, ax re forgee them that finn 7 uſs 4 

puer, tb were Ameen. 
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immediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet aſide, and ano- 
ther more remote hath mounted the Throne. Since its Union with 
England, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtil'd the Mp. 
narch of Great-Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chiefly 
= - manag'd by a Council of State, or Privy Council ; confiſting of 
1 thoſe calPd properly Officers of State, others of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whom the King pleaſeth to appoint: The Officer: of 
: State are eight in Number, viz. the Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
I High Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of the il, Lord Secretary of 
State, Lord Treaſurer-Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord Advocate, and 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Affairs 
is lodg*d in the Lords of the Seſſion, who are 15 in Number, where- 
of one is Preſident ; and to theſe are join'd ſome Noblemen, under 
the Name of extraordinary Lords of the Seſſion. This Court is eſteem- 
ed one of the moſt Auguſt and Learned Judicatories in Europe : 
From it there lies no Appeal but to the Parliament, which is now 
made up of the Peers, the Commiſſioners of Counties, and thoſe of 
Free Boroughs. The King's Perſon is always repreſented: in Parlia- 
ment by ſome Nobleman, who bears the Title of Lord High Con- 
miſſioner. The Diſtribution of - Juſtice in Criminal Matters is com- 
mitted to the Court of Juſtice, which is compoſed of the Lord 
Juſtice General, the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and five or fix other Lords 
of the Seſſion, who in this Bench are call'd Commiſſioners of Judi- 
catory. Over and above theſe two ſupreme Courts of Juſtice, there 
are a great many ſubordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Cri- 
minal Affairs through the Kingdom, as Sheriff. Courts, Courts of 

* Legality, and the like. | | | L Pont : ee 


wa Arms.) The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
of England and Freland (as they compoſe the Enſigns Armorial of 


the Monarch of Great-Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſs'd when 
we come to England. | be 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (excepting a ſew who 
Fill adhere to the Church of Nene, and an inconſi Number 
of Quakers) are all of the Reformid Religion, yet with conſiderable 
Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opinions, and various 
ny 4s _>_ DEE : However, the numerous Profeſſors 
thereof are very fincere in their Principles, and do generally pradiſe 
conformable to their Profeſſions. - No hifn Society in the World 
excels them for their exact Obſervation of the Sabbath-day ; and few 
can equal them, for their ſingular Strictneſs and M 
puniſhing Scandals : But lamentable are their Diſtractions of late, 
in Matters relating to Eeclefiaftical Polity ; and how fatal ſuch 
- Heats and Diviſions, both in this and the neighbouring * 
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may prove at laſt, is, alas ! but too well known to all thinking Per- 
— among us. The ſmalleſt Privateer belonging either to Breſ or 
St. Male's, may eaſily attack, board, and fink, the Royal Britannia 
her ſelf, the cats to foieg » Look antes Waner, when her 
— Crew are at Blows between Decks. The Chriſtian Faith (ac- 
g to the _beſt Accounts) was planted in this Country, during 
of Diaclgſian of that violent Perſecution 
18 db Ce many Chriſtians are ſaid to have fled from 
5 2 into the Iſle of Great - Britain; and particularly (as an 
ancient Author expreſly teſtifieth) into that Part thereof, In Qua 
Romana Arma nungquam ( 3 which (without all .. is 
Scotland, eſpe ally the orthern Parts of that 
{till poſſeſs'd by the Scete, and never ſubject to the Bly TE 
St. Rule, or Regulus, is ſaid to have brought over with him the Arm, 
or (as ſome aflirm) the Leg of St. Andrew the 4poftle, and to have 
buried it in e now the City of St. Andrew ſtands. 


Theſe firſt Propagators of 

n, as = = — Annes of the * 
Kings of Scotland, n Sen ee FAG dof ten 
Did la ſort of 5 Votaries to the Heathen Gods wg: 
their princi hee pon eu e in the I. 
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Oxford Circuit Oxfird: 
Bein divided into) Home © Circuit N 
| Six e its, viz. \ Norfolk Circuit / 
Midland Circuit 
North Circuit 
= F Cornwall — 1 
8 Devonſhire * 1 Exeter — . to E. 
8 f 282 — Dorcbeſter — — j 
8 — , arm | 2 — 
| amerfetſpire—=Þ | Bri 
D Wile = MEET I} 2 W 2 
[ Barkfbire won — N. of Hamgſbire. 
8 Oxfordſbire — O ue. 
2 2 | Ghoucefterſhire — Gloucefler — ——- 8 E. to W. 
O 8 Monmouthſhire -- Monmouth 5b 
12 5 7 Herefordſhire — Hereford — 
59 | Worceſterſhire — E [orcefler . $S. to N. E. 
O Staffordſpire —— — Sta ſtor — 
| Shropſhire —— | * ? hrewsbu of Stafford/pire. 
. | 
— 
2 Efex ——2P—|jQ|]C 1 — In 
„ \ Harifordhire Hard ee 
SSO. Canterbury £ F. to W 
2 Norra —— Southwark — — 8 J 
§ © , Surrey. 
S Safex Chichefter South of Kent. 
| 
Norfolk TK Norwich 
a Ys uffolk —— — Ipfewich 
I Cambridgeſpire- | Cambridge —— E. to S. W 
= Huntingtonſhire-- Huntington———— 7 * 
© ff Becfordibire— | Bedrd 
Buckinghamfhire j (Buckingham —— 
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ro England we here fubjoin the Principality of Valet, divided into 
Four Circuits : Each Circuit comprehending Three Counties, wiz. 


ſ Lincolnſbire —> | Lincoln nmr | 
3 | Nottinghamſhire | | Nottingham - E. to W. 1 
2 Py Derbyfhire Dirt —— —— | 
0-5 Rutlanaſbire — | 0453 3ͤůũ4bl:., „ * th 1 
Y — q Leicefler ſpire — Leicefer. . — E. to W. b | 
S Northampton South Þ Leiceſterſhire. 4 
8  Northa mptonſp. 14 "3-8 Wawdlos,”' © 
i LM |; 1 
» of ribire 4 8 2 : | 
07 Northumberland | | Neu: . 
h Lancaſhire — Lancafler ——— 2 
: I, eftmoreland — | 1 Appleby SS. to N. i 
|= (Cunberlind==) Na... 8 


© Denbilbire '—— ( Denbigh | | 
1. Thoſe of See., Ist. AaphF SN. to 8. 


. © 
—— — — — 
- * 
—Qü ñꝛ6— o⁊ 2 - * 


Montgemeryfire | \ Montgomery — 


g Angleſey =—— |} Beaumaris —— f 
Carnaru m N. to 8. K. 
Harlech —ů—— : 2 


2. Thoſe of Carnarvonſbire 
2 Meriontthfbire— 


n 


Chief Town 


3 Cardiganſbire — 
3. Thoſe of eee ſhire 
Pembrokeſhire — 


Radnorfbire — | 
4. Thoſe of Je —- | 
| _ C Glamorganſbire-/ 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England (containing thirty eight Coug- 
ties) and thoſe four of Wales, comprehending twelve; there remain 
as yet two Counties unmentioned, and which are not ordinarily e- 
duced to any of theſe Circuits, viz. Middle/ex and Chybire ; the fir 
becauſe of its Vicinity to Londor, and the other as being a County- 
Palatine, having its own Judges and Counſellors peculiar to it ſelf. 
Theſe two Counties, with the thirty eight above-mention'd in Fng/and, 
and twelve in Malen make fifty two in all. But fince England and 

ales are two diſtinct Sovereignties (one being a Kingdom, and the 
ether a Principality) we ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. I herefore, 

| E N G- 


* 


ENGLAND. 


Name. Be 1 1 [the Ancient Anglia, which ih the reſt of the 

up. the renowned Britannia or Albin; 
and now Fast on the Eaſt by Part of the German 3 On the 
Weſt by St. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland]; and © 
the South by the Engli Channel] j is term'd by the Halians, l 
terra; by the Spaniards, Inglatierra ; by. the French, Anglirerre; 
by the Germans, Engeiland ] and by the Natives, . England 3 which 
Name is deriv'd from the Angles, a People of Lower Saxoy, who 
conquer'd the ſt Part of this Country, and divided the {ane 
into ſeven different Kingdoms. But Egbert (deſcended from the 
Angles) having united this divided Nation, and being the firſt Mo- 
narch of E m—_ after the Saxon Heptarchy, order'd (by 
Edict, above 800 Years after the Incarnation) that the whole ing- 
dom ſhould be term'd Englehond ; W r in Proceſs of Ting 
"hath turn'd into the preſeat Name of England 


Air.] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet, and 
Temperate, than in any Part of the Continent under the ſame Pz. 
rallel. The Cold during the inter is not ſo piercing, nor the Heat 
in the Summer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend (much leſs to inforce) 
the Uſe of Stoves in the one, or Grottos in the other. The oppo- 
fite- Place of the Globe to England, is that Patt of the Pacifick 
Ocean between 174 and 182 Degrees of SE." with 50 and 
56 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil,] This Country N in the git, 1055, and 11 North Ci. 
mate) is generally. ſo fertile, and produceth ſuch Plenty of Grain, 
Fruits, Roots, Herbs, &c. that the Excellency of its Soil is beſt de- 
clared by thoſe tranſcendent Elogies deſeryedly beſtowed on her, both 

Ancient and Modern Writers, who call Englaxd. the Granary if 


— 


"the Weſtern World, the Seat of Ceres, &c. that her Vallies are like 


Eden, her Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Pi/zah, and her Riven 


Jordan; that ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of God. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is.about 17 Hours. and a 
half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmaſt is almoſt 8 EF, ; * the . 
proportionable. 


Commodities. J The chief Commodities of this «Com ap are Corn, 
Cattle, Tin, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, 
Wool, Cloth, Stuffs, Linen, H Ws, Nun N wy 


Beer, Qc. 
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Rarities. In moſt; Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill extant ſome 
noted Circular Stone Monuments (like thoſe in Scotland above mentio- 
ned, p. 198.) particularly the ſeventy ſeven Stones at Sa/ceds in Cum- 
berland, commonly term'd Long Meg and ber Daughters ; thoſe call 
Rollrich Stones in Oxford/hire ; thoſe near Eniſbam in Northumberland; 
thoſe upon the River Lader in Weftmore/and ; thoſe near Burroughbridge 
in Yorkaire ; thoſe near Eæmote in Dedeuſbire; thoſe at Stanton Drew 
in Somerſet/aire 3 and finally chę Hater, and thoſe at Biſcewwern 
in Cornwall, &c. But moſt obſervable of all is Stone-benge (the Cho-- 
ria Gigantum of the Ancients) on Salisbury Plain; which Monu- 
ments are thought by ſome to conſiſt of natural Stones, by others of 
Stones artificially - compounded of pure Sand, Lime, . Vitrio}, and 
other unctious Matter. But if the Reader deſire to ſee the various 
Conjectures of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of 
all ſuch Monuments, together with the Draught of Scane-bhenge in par- 
ticular, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Britannia, 
p. 23, 95, 108, 269. (z.) In many Parts of England are yet to be 
ſeen the Veſtigia, and Remains of divers Reman Military Ways ; the 
principal of which is that mention'd in Leland's MS. beginning at 
Dover, and paſſing thro Kent to London, from thence to St. Albans, 
Dunſtable, Stratford, Toucefter, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert's HillnearShreawf- 
bury, then by Stratton, and ſo thro' the Middle of Wales to Cardigan, 
3. In this Country are abundance of Medicinal Waters ; whether 
for Bathing, as thoſe eſpecially in Somer/etfaire (calbd the Baths, 
a2 6Zoym) or Purging 3 particularly thoſe of the Spaaus in York- 
Hire; Tunbridge in Kent; Ebihham and Dullege in Surrey; Nerthall, 
Aon, and [iington in Middleſex. Here allo are many other very re- 
markable Springs; whereof ſome are mightily impregnated either 
with Salt, as that at Durtwich in Worceſterſhire ; or Sulphur, as the 
famous, Well at Wiggin in Lancaſhire (of which afterwards) or By- 
tuminous Matter, as that at Pitchford in Shrapſbire. Others have a 


Hire, and the remarkable Dropping-Well in the Mes- Riding of . York- 
fire. And finally, ſome ebb and flow, but that generally in a very 
irregular Manner; as thoſe of Peat-Foreft in Derbyſbire, and Lay- 
well near Torbay, whoſe Waters riſe and fall ſeveral Limes in an Hour. 


in Herefordſhire, commonly call'd Bone-Well, which is always full 
of ſmall Fiſh, or Frog-bones (or ſuch Reſemblances) tho' frequently 
empty'd. and Clear'd of them. (4.) Many are the Roman Altars, 


markable Inſcriptions, with the Places where now to be ſeen, Vid. 
Cambden's late Edit. p. $68, 570, 734» 782, 783, 826, 330, 644 


Petrefying Quality, as particularly that near Lutterworth in Leiceſter- 


To theſe we may add that remarkable Fountain near Richard's Caſtle 


which from time to time are dug up in this Kingdom, eſpecially ' 
the Northern Parts thereof. As for their particular Shapes, and re- 
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206 European Iſlands. Part ir 
and from 848 to 852, incluſively. (5.) In ſeveral Places 

Carliſle and Newcaftle, are ſome Remains of the famous Pic -! 
(fo much talk*d of by our Exgliſb Hiſtorians). which did run thro 
Cumberland and Northumberland, beginning at Tinmouth-Bax, and 
ending at Solway Frith. (6.) Croſſing the Middle of Milgßire from 
Faſt to Weſt, is a mighty Ditch, commonly term'd Van ſaile, or V. 
denſdike (fo call'd from the Saxon God Woden) and defign'd, it feems, 
either as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or as a Fence to 
guard againſt a neighbouring Enemy. There are alſo in Cambyiqge. 
Sire plain Tracts of thoſe large Ditches, thrown up by the Ep. 
les, to prevent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who frequently 
ruin'd all before them. And nigh to the Town of Cambridge are 
ſome Veftigia of two ſpacious Camps, one Roman, at Arborough fa 
Mile North of Cambridge) and the other at Gogmagog-Hills, on the 
other Side of the Town. (7.) Near Wiggin in Lancaſhire, is the te. 
markable Well above-mention'd, which being empty'd, there pre. 
ſently breaks out a ſulphurous Vapour, which makes the Water 
bubble up as if it boil'd, and a Candle being put thereto, it inſtant- 
ly takes Fire and burns like Brandy. During a Calm, the Flame will 
continue a whole Day, and by its Heat they can boil Eggs, Meat, 
Sc. and yet the Water it ſelf is cold. (8.) In Whinfield Pari in . 
morland, is the Three-Brother Tree, ſo call'd, becauſe there were three 
of them {the leaſt whereof is this) which a good Way from the Noot 
is 13 Yards and a half in Circumference. (q.) At Broſely, Benth 
and P:tchford, with other Places adjacent in Shrophire, is found over 
moſt of the Coal-Pits, a Stratum of blackiſh porous Stone, much 
am ted with bituminous Matter; which Stone being pulveriz d 
and boil'd in Water, the bituminous Subſtance riſeth to the Top, 
and being gather'd off it comes to the Conſiſtency of Pitch, and 
is uſed for ſuch with good Effect. (10.) In Derbyhire is the famous 
Peak, and ſome hideous Cawities, as thoſe call'd Pool's- Hole, Elin- 
Hole, and another which goes by the indecent Name of the Devils 
Arſe. In the firſt of thele is dropping Water of a petrefying Na- 
ture; and at a ſmall Diſtance from it a little clear Brook, \remark- 
able for conſiſting of both hot and cold Water, ſo join'd in the fame 
Stream, that a Man may at once put the Finger and Thumb of the 
ſame Hand, one in hot, and the other in cold. For a full and ſatisfa- 
Account of the Peak, and the many Wonders thereof, fee ſbe 
ſides the laſt Edit. of Camd.) ſuch Authors as have particularly trea- 
ted on that Subject, eſpecially Cotton and Hobbs, with the late Book 
of Dr. Leigh. (11.) Near Whitby, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, ate 
found certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. 
And at Huntley-Nabb, in the ſame Riding, are other Stones of ſeveral 
Sizes, and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for Cannon-Balls; 
which being broken, do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents, 
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vreathed in Circles, but generally without Heads. (1 2.) Near 4/- 
derley in Gloucefterſhire, and on che Tops of Mountains not far from 
Richmond, with ſeveral other Parts of England, are Stones reſem- 
bling Cockles, Oyſters, and divers other Water Animals; which if 
once living Creatures, or the ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not nom 
my Buſineſs to enquire. (13.) In Mendippe-Hills in Somer/etfpire, 
isa prodigious Cave, call'd Ochy- Hole, which being of a conſiderable. 
Length, in it are diſcover'd ſome Wells and Rivulets. (14 At 
Glaſſenbury in Somer ſetſhire, are ſeveral ancient Pyramids, mentioned 
by William of Malmsbury, with imperſect Inſcriptions ; but why, 
when, and by whom erected, is merely conjectural. (15.) In 
Cathedral of —_ is an 27 =” is reckon'd the' of 
any in England, the greateſt Pipe belonging to it being 15 Inches 
RAE is more by two than the > Pub — of Un. 
46.) In Dover- Caftle is an old Table hung up, which imports, that 
Julius Cæ ſar landed upon that Part of the Erg/;4 Coaſt. (17.) Near 
to Fever/ham in Kent, and Tilbury in EJex, are vaſt artificial Pits, 
ſome of them narrow at the Top, but very large within; . 
thought to be divers of thoſe out of which the ancient Britain. 
monly uſed to dig Chalk to mix with their Grounds. (18) About 
Belvair- Cafe in Lincolyſtire, and Shugbura in Warwickfbire, is 
found the _4frottes, or Star- Stone, reſembling little Stars with fi 
Rays. (19.) In Shropſhire is that large Hill term'd Caer-Caradect, 
famous in former Times for being the Scene of that memorable Acti- 
on between Oforius the Raman, and Caratacus the Britain, whereof 
C. Tacitus has given us a particular Account. (20% Near ta the City 
of Wincheſter, as allo in the North of Weftmarland, is a round Eu- 
trenchment, with a plain Piece of Ground in the Middle, commonly 
term'd King Arthur's Round Table, and much. talk*d af by the Vul- 
but for their Original-and' Deſign we need” go no farther than 
ole Ages when T:/ting.was- in vogue in Exglang. Laſtly, In the 
County of Surrey, is the Eng/i/o Amas, or the River Mole, which 
loſeth it ſelf under Ground, and ariſeth again at ſome conſiderable Di- 
ſtance ; as doth alſo Recall in the North Riding. of | Yorkſhire, — 
p. 155, and 754. To theſe Rarities above · mentioned, I might here 
add ſome fupendous Fabriots in this Kingdom, which may be fitly 
term'd Art's Maſter-Pieces; but to deſcend to Particulars, would 
ſwell this Paragraph to a diſproportionable Bigneſs. | 


; Zz Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom are Two, wiz. 
Ole O vt 
Canterbury and York, 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the Precedency of York, and is 
i'd Primate of all England, the other being alſo Primate of E de 
; 2 ut 
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In Oxfordare In e are 
Univerſity, Magdalen, | Peter-Houſe, | 
Baliol, Ro 9%, {| Clare-Hall, 3 
Merton, orpus-Chriſfti, | Bennet, or Corpur-C „ 
Oriel, ___ Chriſt — Pembrote-Hall | 11 

Freter, Trinity, Trinity-Hall, 
Queen's, St. Fobr's, Gonvil and Caius, 
New College, TFeſjus, Ming 5-College, 
Lincoln, Wadham, Queen's-College, 
AILS ule, Pembroke. Catherine-Hall, 

| TFeſus College, 

Halls are ſeven, vix. Chriſt s-College, . 

St. Tobn's-College, 
Glouceſter, Alban, + | Magdalen-College, 
St. Edmund, St. Mary, Trinity-College, 
Magdalen, Neau- Inn. Emanuel- College, 
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but not of all E gland. A Controverſy hotly debated between theſe 
two Archiepiſcopal Sees, but at laſt determin'd in favour of the form 


0 Rn Biſeprichs in this Kingdom (including Wale) are 
0 


| London, Chickefter, _ Carliſle, 
Durham, | Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wincheſter, 8 Cbeſter, 
Bath and Wells, Linc Briſtol, 
_ Oxford, St. Aſaph, Norwich, 
Bangor, Tl St. David's, Glouceſter, 
Rocheſter, | Peterborough, Hereford, | 
Eh, Landaf, Litcofield and Coventry, 


In Point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops followeth the Bib 
of London, next to him the Biſbop of Durham, 222. the Big of 
Winchefter, and then all the reſt according to the Seniority of their 


6 


ni verſities.] Univerſities of this Kingdom are thoſe famous Seats 
of the Muſes, or two Eyes of England, term'd Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; which for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample 
Privileges, as alſo Number of Students, Libraries and learned Men, 
are inferior to none, or rather not to be parallel d by any in the 
World. The Names of the reſpective Colleges and Halls in each of 
theſe Univerſities (the moſt of which do ro nm many of our foreign 
Univerſities) are as follow: 


Hart, £5 Sidney Suſſex. | 
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Manners.) The Engl;, being originally a Mixture of divers 
Northern and Southern Nations, do ſtill retain in their Humour, a 
juſt Mean betwixt thoſe two Extremes; for the dull Saturnine Ge- 
nus of the one, and the hot Mercurial Temper of the other, meet- 
ing in their Conflitutions, render them ingenious and active, yet ſolid, 
and perſevering 3; which nouriſhed under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpires a 
Courage both generous and laſting. This happy Temperament of 
Spirit, wherewith this People is endued, doth eminently appear to the 
World, by that mighty Jnclination they always had, and ſtill have, 
both to Arms and Arts, and that wonderful Progreſs they have hither- 
to made in each of them: For the matchleſs Yahur and Bravery, 
the ſingular Prudence and Conduct of the Englih Nation both by 
Sea and Land is fo univerſally known, and hath been ſo frequently 
manifeſted in moſt Parts of the World, that many potent States and 
Kingdoms have felt the Dint of their Sword, and been conſtrain'd 
to yield to the Force of their Arms. They have alſo ſo effectually 
apply'd themſelves to all Sorts of ingenious Literature, ſince the 
happy Days of our Reformation, and are advanc'd to ſuch a Pitch 
of true and ſolid Learning, that they may juſtly claim a true Title 
to the Empire of human Knowledge. Finally, their Manner of 
Writing (whether for Solidity of Matter, Force of Argument, or 
Elegancy of Stile) is indeed ſo tranſcendently excellent, that no Na- 
tion hath yet ſurpaſs'd the Engliſb, and none can juſtly pretend to 
equal them. ; 


Language.] The Engl; Language being a Mixture of the old 
Saxon and Norman (one a Diale& of the Teutonich, and the other of 
the French) having alſo ſome Tincture of the ancient Britiſh, Roman, 
and Daniſb Tongues, is much refined of late, and now deſervedly 
reckon'd as copious, expreſſive, and manly a Tongue, as any in Europe. 
Harangues in this Language are capable of all the delightful Flowers 
of Rhetorick, and lively Strains of the trueſt Eloguence, nothing 
inferior to the moſt fluent Orations pronounced of old by the beſt of 
the Roman Orators: In a Word, tis a Language that is rightly 
calculated for the Maſculine Genius of thoſe who own it. Pater- 
Nofter in the Exgliſb Tongue runs thus: Our Father, which art in 


Heaven, &c. 


Government.] The Kingdom of England is a famous, ancient, 
and hereditary Monarchy; a Monarchy which can ſeldom admit of 
any Interregnum, and therefore. is free from many Misfortunes to 
which elective Kingdoms are ſubject; yea, ſuch a Monarchy (in the 
Words of that worthy Gentleman, Dr. Chamberlain, Author of the 
Preſent State of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubordinate Con- 
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eurrence of the Lords and Commons, in making and repealing of Sta- 
tutes or Acts of Parliament, it hath the main Advantages of an 
Ariftocracy and Democracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and 
Evils of either. In ſhort, *tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid 
Author) as by moſt admirable Temperament, affords very much to 
the Induſtry, Liberty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves 


enough for the Majeſty and Prerogative of any King, who will own 


his People as Subjects, not as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm, 
aſter the King and Princes of the Blood, are the great Officers of the 
Crown, who are commonly reckon'd Nine in Number, viz. (1.) The 
Lord High Steward of England; an Officer indeed ſo great, and 
whoſe Power was eſteemed ſo exorbitant, that it hath been diſcon- 
tinued ever ſince the Days of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter 
(his Son Henry of Bullingbrook being the laſt who had a State of In- 
heritance in that high Office) and is now conferr'd by the King upon 
ſome of the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon occaſion of the 
crowning of a new King, or the Arraignment of a Peer of the 
Realm for 'Treaſon, Felony, or ſuch like. (2.) The Lord High 
Chancellor, whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to mode- 
rate the Rigor of the Law in judging 822 to Equity, and not 
according to the Common Law. He alſo diſpoſeth of all Eceleſiaſti- 
cal Benefices in the King's Gift, if valued under 20 J. a Year in 
the King's Book. In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lond 
Keeper is the ſame in Authority, Power, and Precedence, only 
different in Patent. (3.) The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Office 

(as being Prefetus Mrarii] is to take Charge of all the King's Re- 
venue kept in the Exchequer, as alſo to check all Officers employ'd 
in collecting the ſame, and ſuch like. This Office is frequently ex- 
ecuted by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (term*d Lords of 
the Treaſury.) (4.) The Lord Prefident of the Council, whole Office 
is to attend upon the King, and ſummon the Council, to propoſe 
Buſineſs at the Council-Table, and report the ſeveral Tranſactions of 
the Board. (5.) The Lord Privy-Seal, whoſe Office is to paſs all 
Charters and Grants of the King, and Pardons ſigned by the King, 
before they come to the Great-Seal of England ; as alſo divers othet 
Matters of ſmaller Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. 
But this Seal is never to be affix'd to any Grant without good War- 
yant under the King's Privy Signet ; nor even with ſuch Warrant, 
if the Thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the King be 
firſt acquainted therewith. (6.) The Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England, whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and wear- 
ing Clothes, on the Coronation-Day ; to put on the King's Apparel 
that Morning; to carry at the Coronation the Coif, Glowes, and 
Linen, which are to be uſed by the King on that Occaſion ; like» 
wile the.Swwerd and Scablard, as alſo the Gold to be offered wy 
| * 
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King, together with the Robe Royal and Crown ; to undreſs and at- 
tire the King with his Royal Robes; to ſerve the King that Day 
with Water to waſh his Hands before and after Dinner. (7.) 'The 
Lord High Conſtable of England, an Officer, whoſe Power is ſo great, 
that *twas thought inconvenient to lodge the ſame in any Subject 
ſince the Year 1521 ; and is now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt 
Peers, pro re nata; as upon occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials 
by Combate. (8.) The Earl Marſbal of England, whoſe Office is 
to take Cognizance of all Matters of War and Arms ; to determine 
Contracts concerning Deeds of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, 
and Matters touching Wars within the Realm, which the Common 
Law cannot determine. 9.) The Lord High Admiral of England, 
whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, that this Office hath been uſu- 
ally given either to ſome of the King's younger Sons, near Kinſ- 
men, or one of the chieteſt Peers of the Realm: To him is com- 
mitted the Management of all Maritime Affairs; the Government 
of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power in all Cauſes Maritime, as 
well Civil as Criminal, He alſo commiſſionates Yice- Admirals, 
Rear-Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys a Number of Privi- 
leges, too many here to be mention'd. This Office is commonly 
executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (term'd Lords 
of the Admiralty.) 1 | 

After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the va- 
rious Courts of Fudicature eſtabliſned in this Kingdom, eſpecially 
the High Court of Parliament, which is ſupreme to all others, and 
to whom all laſt Appeals are made. I might here likewiſe mention 
all the Subordinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the 
King's-Bench, the Court of Common-Pleas, the High Court of Chan- 
ceny, the Exchequer, and the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. 
as alſo the Eccleſiaſtical Courts in Subordination to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; as the Court of Arches; the Court of Audience; the 
Prerogative Court; the Court of Faculties, and that of Peculiars. 
But to declare the Nature and Conſtitution, the ample Privileges, 
and manner of Procedure in each of them, would far exceed the 
narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. I ſhall not therefore deſcend to 
Particulars, only Adding to this Paragraph, that beſides theſe va- 
rious Courts aboye-nmention'd, the King, conſulting the Eaſe and 
Welfare of the Subject, adminiſters Juſtice by his itinerant Judges, 
and that in their yearly Circuits thro' the Kingdom; and for the 
better governing cf, and keeping the King's Peace in particular 
Countics, Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs, and Villages of this Realm, 
Counties have their reſpective Lord-Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and 
Juſtices of the Peace; Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High-Conſtables, 
and Petty-Con ſtables; Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Q e. 
Boroughs and Towns incorporate, have either a Mayor, or two 

Q 2 Bailiffe, 
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eurrence of the Lords and Commons, in making and repealing of Sta- 
tutes or Acts of Parliament, it hath the main Advantages of an 
Ariftocracy and Democracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and 
Evils of either. In ſhort, tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid 
Author) as by moſt admirable Temperament, affords very much to 
the Induſtry, Liberty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves 


enough for the Majeſty and Prerogative of any King, who will own 


his People as Subjects, not as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm, 
after the King and Princes of the Blood, are the great Officers of the 
Crown, who are commonly reckon'd Nine in Number, viz. (1.) The 
Lord High Steward of England; an Officer indeed ſo great, and 
whoſe Power was eſteemed ſo exorbitant, that it hath been diſcon- 
tinued ever ſince the Days of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter 
(his Son Henry of Bullingbrook being the laſt who had a State of In- 
heritance in that high Office) and is now conferr'd by the King upon 
ſome of the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon occaſion of the 
crowning of a new King, or the Arraignment of a Peer of the 
Realm for Treaſon, Felony, or ſuch like. (2.) The Lord High 
Chancellor, whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to mode- 
rate the Rigor of the Law in judging — to Equity, and not 
according to the Common Law. He alſo diſpoleth of all Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Benefices in the King's Gift, if valued under 20 J. a Year in 
the King's Book. In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lond 
Keeper is the ſame in Authority, Power, and Precedence, only 
different in Patent. (3.) The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Office 
(as being Præfedtus Mrarii] is to take Charge of all the King's Re- 
venue kept in the Exchequer, as alſo to check all Officers employ'd 
in collecting the ſame, and ſuch like. This Office is frequently ex- 
ecuted by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (term'd Lords of 
the Treaſury.) (4.) The Lord Prefident of the Council, whoſe Office 
is to attend upon the King, and ſummon the Council, to propoſe 
Buſineſs at the Council-Table, and report the ſeveral Tranſactions of 
the Board. (5.) The Lord Privy-Sea/, whoſe Office is to paſs all 
Charters and Grants of the King, and Pardons figned by the King, 
before they come to the Great-Seal of England ; as alſo divers othet 
Matters of ſmaller Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. 
But this Seal is never to be affix d to any Grant without good War- 
rant under the King's Privy Signet; nor even with ſuch Warrant, 
if the Thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the King be 
firſt acquainted therewith. (6.) The Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England, whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and wear- 
ing Clothes, on the Coronation-Day ; to put on the King's Apparel 
that Morning; to carry at the Coronation the Coif, Glowes, and 
Liner, which are to be uſed by the King on that Occaſion ; like» 
wile the. Swerd and Scabbard, as alſo the Gold to be offered 8 
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King, together with the Robe Royal and Crown ; to undreſs and at- 
tire the King with his Royal Robes; to ſerve the King that Day 
with Water to waſh his Hands before and after Dinner. (7.) The 
Lord High Conſtable of England, an Officer, whoſe Power is ſo great, 
that twas thought inconvenient to lodge the ſame in any Subject 
ſince the Year 15213 and is now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt 
Peers, pro re nata ; as upon occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials 
by Combate. (8.) The Earl Marſbal of England, whoſe Office is 
to take Cognizance of all Matters of War and Arms ; to determine 
Contracts concerning Deeds of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, 
and Matters touching Wars within the Realm, which the Common 
Law cannot determine. 9.) The Lord High Admiral of England, 
whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, that this Office hath been uſu- 
ally given either to ſome of the King's younger Sons, near Kinſ- 
men, or one of the chiefeſt Peers of the Realm: To him is com- 
mitted the Management of all Maritime Affairs; the Government 
of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power in all Cauſes Maritime, as 
well Civil as Criminal, He alſo commiſſionates Vice- Admirals, 
Rear-Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys a Number of Privi- 
leges, too many here to be mention'd. This Office is commonly 
executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (term'd Lords 
of the Admiralty.) * 

After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the va- 
rious Courts of Fudicature eſtabliſned in this Kingdom, eſpecially 
the High Court of Parliament, which is ſupreme to all others, and 
to whom all laſt Appeals are made. I might here likewiſe mention 
all the Subordinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the 
King's-Bench, the Court of Common-Pleas, the High Court of Chan- 
ceny, the Exchequer, and the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. 
as alſo the Eceleſiaſtical Courts in Subordination to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; as the Court of Arches; the Court of Audience; the 
Prerogative Court; the Court of Faculties, and that of Peculiars. 
But to declare the Nature and Conſtitution, the ample Privileges, 
and manner of Procedure in each of them, would far exceed the 
narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. I ſhall not therefore deſcend to 
Particulars, only Adding to this Paragraph, that beſides theſe va- 
rious Courts aboye-mention'd, the King, conſulting the Eaſe and 
Welfare of the Subject, adminifters Juſtice by his itinerant Judges, 
and that in their yearly Circuits thro' the Kingdom; and for the 
better governing cf, and keeping the King's Peace in particular 
Courtics, Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs, and Villages of this Realm, 
Counties have their reſpective Lord-Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and 
Juſtices of the Peace; Hundreds, their Bailiff, High-Conſtables, 
and Petty- Con ſtables; Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, e. 
Leroughs and Towns incorporate, have either a Mayor, or two 
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Bailiffs, or a Port-reeve, who in Power are the ſame with Mayor 
and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Juſtices of the Peace 
within their own Liberties. And laſtly, Villages are in Subjection 
to the Lord of the Manor, under whom is the Conſtable or Head. 
borough, to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring them 
before the Juſtice. Of ſuch an admirable Conſtitution is the E. 
liſh Government, that no Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretend to ſuch 
a Model, and no People in the World may live more happy, if they 
pleaſe ; fo that it may be juſtly affirm'd of them, what the Poet faith 
in another Caſe, only with Change of Perſons, 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona nörint, 
Anglicanos ! 


Arms.) The Enſigns Imperial of the Monarch of Great-Britain, 
are in the firſt Place, Azure, Three-Flower-de- Luces : Or, the Royal 
Arms of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of England, 
which are, Gules, Three Lions Paſſant Gardant in Pale, Or. In the 
ſecond Place, within a double treſſure Counter flower'd de 5: Or, a 
Lion Rampant Gules, for the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the third 
Place, Azure, an Iriſh Harp, Or, ſtringed Argent, for the Royal En- 
ſigns of Ireland. In the fourth Place, as in the firſt. Theſe En- 
ſigns Armorial are placed after a new Manner ſince the late Revolu- 
tion and Union, the Arms of Emg/and and Scotland being quarter d 
together; and ſince King George's Acceſhon to the Throne, are ad- 
ded the Arms of the Houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburgb, which are 
Azure, an Horſe, at full Liberty, Argent, charged with Charl- 
maign's Crown, anſwerable to his being Arch-Treaſurer of the Em- 
Pire ; all within the Garter, the chief Enſign of that moſt noble Or- 
der ; upon the ſame, a rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermin, 
adorned with an [mperial Crown, and ſurmounted for a Creft by a 
Lion Paſſant Gardant. Or, crowned, as the former, and an Uni- 
corn argent gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain affix'd, paſſing be- 
tween his Fore-legs, and reflex d over his Back: Or, both ſtanding 
upon a Compartment, placed underneath ; and in the Table of that 
Compartment is expreſſed the King of 3 Motto, which 
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Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 
Part) of the true Reformed Religion, publickly profeſſed, and care- 
fully taught in its choiceſt Purity. In reforming of which, they 
were not ſo hurry'd by popular Fury and Faction (as in other Na- 
tions) but proceeded in a more prudent, regular, and Chriſtian Me- 
thod ; reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Rome, 
than ſhe had 33 from the Truth, embracing that excellent 
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Advice of the Prophet (Jer. vi. 16.) Stand ye in the Ways, and ſee, 
and ask for the old Paths, where is the good Way, and walk therein. 
So that the Reformed Church of England is a true Mean, or middle 
Way betwixt thoſe two Extreams, of Superſtition and Fanaticiſr, 
both equally to be avoided. The Doctrine of which Church thus re- 
fin'd, is briefly ſumm'd up in the Thirty-nine Articles, and Book cf 
Hemilies 3 and her Diſcipline and Worſhip are to be ſeen in the Litu- 
gy and Book of Canons. All which being ſeriouſly weigh'd and con- 
ſider d by a judicious and impartial Mind, it may be found that th's 
national Church is, for certain, the exacteſt of all the reformed 
Churches, and comes neareſt to the primitive Pattern of any in Chi- 
ſlendom: For her Doctrine is intirely built upon the Prophets and A. 
foſtlet. According to the Explication of the ancient Fathers, her 
Government (rightly conſidered) is truly Apoftolical ; her Liturgy is a 
notable Extract of the beſt of the primitive Forms; her Ceremonies 
are few in Number, but ſuch as tend to Decency and true Devotion. 
Ina Word, the Church of Eng/and doth firmly hold and maintain 
the whole Body of the true Catholick Faith (and none other) accord- 
ing to Holy Scripture, and the Four firſt general Councils} fo that her 
Sons may truly ſay (in the Words of an eminent Luminary of the 
ancient Church) In ea regula incedimus quam E . ab Apoſtolis, 
Apoſtoli a Chriſſo, & Chriſtus a Deo accepit. At preſent all Sets and 
Parties are tolerated; and it is truly as melancholy to confider, as 
'tis hard to determine, whether our Heats and Diviſions on one Hand, 
or open Profaneneſs and Irreligion on the other, be moſt predominant. 
In the mean time, this is moſt certain, that they are both equally 
to be lamented ; the nece Conſequence of them both being 
moſt difmal and dangerous in the End. But that it may pleaſe the 
Almighty to grant to all Nations Unity, Peace and Concord ; to bring 
into the Way of Truth, all ſuch as kame erred, and are deceived ; 
to flrengthen ſuch as do fland ; to comfort and help the M. eak-hearted ; 
to raiſe up them that fall; and finnlly, to beat down Satan under our 
Feet, is the daily and fervent Prayer of the Church of Chriſt ; and 
the hearty Wiſh and Deſire of every true Son thereof. The Chri- 
flian Faith is thought to have been planted in England, tempore ( ut 
ſeimus ) ſummo Tiberii Cæſaris, according to ancient Gildas ; but af- 
terwards more univerſally receiv'd, Arno 180. it being then openly 
profeſs'd by publick Authority, under King Lucius; who is faid to 
have been the firſt Chriſtian King in the World ; yet ſeveral doubt 
whether there was ever ſuch a Man in the World. In general, this 
s certain, that Chriſtianity was propagated here in the earlieſt Ages 
of the Church. | 


Q 3 WALES 
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W ALE S. 


Name.] W ALES [the Seat of the ancient Britains, and bounded 
| on the Eaft by a Part of Ex land; on the Weſt, North 
and South, by St. George's Channel] is term'd by the 1talians, Wal. 
lia; by the Spaniards, Gales ; by the French, Galles ; by the Ger- 
mans, Walles ; and by the Eugliſb, Wales; ſo calld (as ſome ima- 
cine) from 1dwwallo, Son to Cadwallader, who retired into this 
Country with the remaining Britains. But others rather think, that 
as the Br itains derive their Fedigree irom the Gauls, ſo they alſo re- 
tain the Name, this Country being ſtill term'd by the French, Gal. 
les ; which uſing V for G according to the Saxon Cuſtom) agrees 
pretty well with the preſent Title. . 
Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in thoſe 
Counties of England, which lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, 
"The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Wales, is that Part of the yaf 
Pacificx Ocean, between 190 and zoo Degrees of Longitude, with 
55 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 9 North Cli- 
mate) 1s generally very Mountainous, yet ſome of its Vallies are 
abundantly fertile, producing great Plenty of Corn, and others are 
very fit for Paſturage. It is likewiie well ſtored with large Quar- 
ries of Free-ſtone, as alſo ſeveral Mines of Lead-Oar and Coals. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 16 Hours 4, the ſhorteſt 
in the Southmoſt 7 Hours 3, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. | The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cat- 
tle, Butter, Cheeſe, Welch-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, Hides, 
Calves Skins, Honey, Wax, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially Den- 
bighſhire, are ſtill to be ſeen the Remains of that famous Wall, com- 
monly calPd King Offa's Dyke, made by Offa the Mercian, as a Boun- 
dary between the Saxons and Britains. (2.) At a ſmall Village, cal- 
led Newton in Glamorganſbire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, 
which ebbs and flows contrary to the Sea. (3.) In the ſame County, 
as allo Caermartbenſbire, are ſeveral ancient Sepulchral Monuments, 
and divers noted Stone Pillars, with obſervable Inſcriptions on them. 
(4.) In Brecknockfrire are ſome other remarkable Pillars, particularly 
that call'd Mayen y Marynnion (or the Maiden Stone) near the Town 
of Brecknock. Another at Pentre Hlythrog in Lhan S. red Pariſn. 
And a third in Form of a Croſs, in Vanor Pariſh. (5. ) In Glamor- 
ganbire 
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gankire are the Remains of Caer Phili Caſtle (taken by ſome for the 
Bullæum Silurum) which are generally reckon'd the nobleſt Ruins of 
ancient Architecture of any in Britain. (6.) In Merionethſpire is 
Kader Idris, a Mountain remarkable for its prodigious Height, be- 
ing commonly reckon'd the higheſt of any in Britain, as an Argu- 
ment for which, *tis urg'd by ſome, that the ſame Mountain affords 
Variety of Alpine Plants. (7.) In Caernarwonſbire is a perpendi- 
cular Rock of a great Height, thro' which the publick Road lies, 
and occaſions no ſmall Terror to many Travellers; for on one Hand 
the lofty impending Rock threatens (as *twere) every Minute to 
cruſh them to Pieces, and the prodigious Precipice below is ſo 
hideous and full of danger, that one falſe Step is of diſmal Conſe- 
quence. (8.) Near Bagngwerk in Flinthire, is that remarkable 
Fountain commonly call'd Holy Well, which ſends forth ſo conſi- 
derable a Stream, as to be able immediately almoſt to turn a Mill: 
But more obſervable for its pretended Sanctity of old (and that de- 
rived from the fabulous Story of S. Winef7;d) as alſo the wonderful 
Virtues of its Waters ; and thoſe were chiefly owing to the Forgery 
of the Monks of Baſfingwerk. (.) In Pembroteſbire is Milford 
Haven, which, for Largeneſs and Security can, perhaps, be out- 
done by none in Ewrope, it having 16 Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 
Roads: And may thereupon be deſervedly reckon'd among the 
Rarities of this Country. Laftly, In Monmouthhire are many Roman 
Altars dug up with Variety of Iaſcriptions upon them: Far which, 
and many others, Vide Cambden's Britannia, late Edition, from 
Page 613, to 620. as alſo from 623, to 628. with Page 593, 594, 
600, 601, 605. But if the curious Reader would ſee the chief & a- 
rities of Wales at one View, let him conſult the aforeſaid Author 
(Page 697.) where he will find the Remarkables of this Principality 
repreſented in Sculpture ; particularly theſe following, viz. a cu- 
rious carved Pillar, call'd Maen y Chwyan, on Moſyn Mountain in 
Flinthire. T'wo remarkable Pillars at Caer Phili Caſtle in Glamor- 
ganſbire. An Alabaſter Statue, found near Porth-/oim-Kran in Mos 
mouthſhire. And finally, ſome Roman Armor and Medals, with 
Variety of Coins, both Roman and Briti6, dug up at ſeveral times 
in ſeveral Parts of Wales. 


Archbilbopricks.) Archbiſopricks in this Principality. None. 
Bihopricks.) Biſhopricks, Four, wiz. thoſe of 


Bangor, Landaff, Sw. 
S. 4/aph, S. Davies 5 ahrady mention d. 


Univerſities.) None. 


Q 4 Mar- 
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Manners.) The W:1þ are a People y reputed very faithful 
and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to Stran 


in their own. The Common for the moſt Part) are extraordinary 
ſimple and ignorant, but their Gentry are eſteem'd both brave and 
hoſpitable. They are univerſally inclined to a cholerick Temper, and 
extravagantly value themſelves on their Pedigrees and Families. 


Language.] The Welh being the Offipring of the ancient Bri. 
rains) do ſtill retain their primitive Language, which yet remains 
more free from a Mixture of exotic Words, than any modern Tongue 
in Europe; a Language which hath nothing to recommend it to 
Strangers, it —_ both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the 
Ear, by reaſon of its vaſt Multitude of Conſonants. Their Pater- 
noſter runs thus: Ein Tad yr bæun wyt yn y nefoedd, ſentticdicr 9 
enw : Deued ay derymas ; bid dy exvyllys ar yddaiar megis y mo 
weofodd dyre i ni hed dyw ein bara beunyddiol: A madgdeu i ni ein die- 
dion, fel y maddewn ny in dyledwry : Ac nar arwain mi brofe dia- 
geth, either gæuared in rhag drug. Amen. | | 


Government.) This Principality was anciently govern'd by its own 
King or Kings (there being frequently one for South, and another for 
North Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a 
Power) but was fully conquer'd, Anno 1282. by Edward I. who ha- 
ving then a Son brought forth by his Queen at Caernarven Caftle, 
in Wales, and finding the 2/4 extremely averſe againſt a foreign 
Governor, proffer'd them the young Child (a Native of their own) 
to be their Lord and Maſter, to which they readily yielded, and ac- 
cordingly ſwore Obedience to him; ſince which Time, the King of 
England's eldeſt Son is ſtil'd Prince of Wales, and all Writs in that 
Principality are iſſued out in his Name. 


Arms.] The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 
England, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. But 
the proper and peculiar Device, commonly (tho? corruptly) call'd 
the Prince's Arms, is a Coronet beautified with three Oftritch Fea- 
thers, with this Inſcription round, Iich dien; i. e. I ſerve ; alluding 
to that of the Apoſtle, The Heir, while he is a Child, differeth not 


from a Servant. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (at leaſt, the molt 
intelligent of them) are of the Reform'd Religion, according to the 
Platform of the Church of England ; but many of the meaner Sort 
are ſo groſly ignorant in religious Matters, that they differ ay 


6 
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from mere Heathens. For the remedying of which, the late incom- 

ble Mr. Goxge was at no ſmall Pains and Charge, in preaching 
the bleſſed Goſpel to them, and procuring and diſtributing among 
them ſome conſiderable Number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion, 
in their own Language. Which noble Deſign was afterwards re- 
vived and furthered by the famous Robert Boyle, Eſq; and ſeveral 
other well diſpoſed Perſons (particularly that much lamented emi- 
nent Divine, Dr. Anthony Horneck) and we are willing to hope, that 
the ſame will be kept ſtill on foot, and happily promoted by the Aid 
and Encouragement of ſome ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us. The 
Chriſtian Faith is faid to have been planted in this Country towards 
the End of the ſecond Century. ; 


IRELANTD. 
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Tipperary —— — —  -. Clonmel —— 

Clare County — — (E JIdem — — , N. tos. 
Limerick — I ew 9 — — 
Kerry ——— © C Dingle Weſtward. 


Name.] HIS Ifland [ſurrounded by the Brit; Ocean, and 
T reckon'd the Britannia Parva of Ptolemy ; mention'd 
alſo by other ancient Writers under the Names of Ferna, Fuverna, 
lris, &c. and by modern Authors, Hibernia] is term'd by the 7tali- 
ant, Irlando ; by the Spaniards, Irlanda; by the French, Irlande; 
by the Germans, Yrland ; and by the Engli/o, Ireland; fo call'd (as 
ſome imagine) ab hiberno aere, from the Winter-like Air: But ra- 
ther (according to others) from Erinland, which in the Ji Tongue 
fignifieth a Weſtern Land, it being ſo in reſpect of Great-Britain. 


Miner cont. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame Nature with 
that of thoſe Parts of Britain, which lie under the ſame Parallel ; 
only different in this, that in ſeveral Places of this Kingdom, tis of | 
a more groſs and impure Temper ; by reaſon of the many Lakes and 
Marſhes, which ſend up ſuch a Quantity of Vapours, and thereby 
ſo corrupt the whole Maſs of the Air, as to occaſion Fluxes, Rheums, 
and ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are frequently 
ſubject. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Jre/and, is that Part of 
the Pacifick Ocean, lying between 170 and 174 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 5 3, and 56 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Scil.} The Soil of this Country (it lying in the qt and 10 
North Climate) is abundantly fertile ; but naturally more fit for 
Graſs and Paſturage, than Tillage. Much of this Kingdom is till 
overgrown with Woods, or incumber'd with vaſt Bogs and unwhol- 
ſome Marſhes, yielding neither Profit nor P to the Inhabitants, 
but not near ſo much as formerly : There being a great deal of 
Wood cut down, and many large Marſhes drain'd in this Age, and 
the Ground employ'd for various Sorts of Grain, which it produceth 
in great Plenty. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this 
Country is about 17 Hours and a half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
7 Hours three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cattle, 
Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, Linen» 
Cloth, Pipe-Staves, Wool, Friezes, &c. 


R arities 1 
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Rarities.) About eight Miles North-Eaſt from Colrain, in the 

unty of Antrim, is that Miracle (whether of Art or Nature, | 
ſkall not diſpute) commonly call'd Giarnt's Cauſway ; which rum 
from the Bottom of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far, 
Its Length, at Low-wwater, is about ſix hundred Feet; the Bread, 
where broadeſt, 240, and 120 in the narroweſt ; tis very unequl 
in Height, being in ſome Places thirty fix Feet from the Level of the 
Strand, and in others only fifteen. It conſiſts of many thouſands of 
Pillars, perpendicular to the Plain of the Horizon, and all of dife. 


rent Shapes and Sizes ; but moſt of them Pentagonal, or Hexagonal, h 
yet all irregularly placed. A particular Draught and Deſcription of a 
this wonderful Cauſaway, with an Eſſay, proving the ſame to be n. ö 


ther the Work of Nature than Art, Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſact. N" 212, 
and 222. (2.) In the Province of Ulſter, is the famous Layj 
Neagh, hitherto noted for its rare petrefying Quality ; but upon due 
Examination, tis found that the ſaid Quality ought to be aſcrib'd to 
the Soil of the Ground adjacent to the Lake, rather than to the Wa. 
ter of the Lake it ſelf. (3.) In ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom ae 
ſometimes dug up Horns of a prodigious Bigneſs (one Pair lately 
found being ten Feet and ten Inches, from the Tip of the right 
Horn to the Tip of the left) which gives occafion to apprehend that 
the great American Deer (call'd the Mooſe) was formerly common in 
this Iſland. As for that excellent Quality in Ireland, in * ＋ 
no venomous Creature; the ſame is ſo notoriouſly known, that 
need ſay nothing of it. 


Archbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kizgdom are four, viz. 
| thoſe of Armagh, Dublin, Caffil, and Tuam. The Archbiſhop of 
Armagh being Primate of all 1reland.. | 


Bichapricłs.] In this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Meath, 4 imerich, Ardfert, and Clonfert. 

Kildare, Agbadso, Elphin, 

Opry, Waterford, Raphoe, 

Leighlin and Ferns, Cork and Roſs, Derry, 

Killahe, Clone, Kilmore and Ardagb, 
Killala, Clhgher, | Drommore. 


Down and Conner, 
Univerſities.) Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Dublin. 


| Manners] The Iriſh (according to the beſt Character I find of 
them, wiz. that of Dr. Heylin) are a People that's generally m—_ 
2 a 
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| 1 nimble of Body, haughty of __— careleſs of their Lives, pa- 
vent in Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, canſtant in Love, 


in the WM jjoht of Belief, greedy of Glory. Ina Word, if they are bad, you 
ure, | B where d worſe : If they be good, you can hardly meet 
h mm vich better. | 

W far, | | 
eadth vage.) The Language here uſed by the Natives being the 
equi LOTS to be of a Brin 2 by comparing hs blk 
of the with the Yelp. The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their own. 
ids of Pater-Nofter in the Jriſb Tongue, runs thus: Air nathir ataigh air 
diff. nin, nab fer haminiti; tigiuh da riatiatche: deantur da Joilam 
ona, bicoil air nimh agis air thalamhi. Air naran laidthuil tabhair dhuin 
on of a niombh ; agis math duin dair fſhiaca ammil agis mathum viddar 
e n. fentchunnim; agis na trilaic aſtoch ſay ananſen; ac ſarfino ole 
212, Amen. 


Government.) The Government of this Country is by one Su- 
Officer, who is commonly term'd the Lord Lieutenant, or: 
Lord Depaty of Ireland. No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with 


greater Power, nor cometh nearer the Majeſty of a King in his 
tely Train and State, than he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy- 
pht Council to adviſe with upon all Occaſions. As for the Laws of the 
that Kingdom (which are the ſtanding Rule of all Civil Government) 
in they owe their Beginning and Original to the Engl; Parliament and 


Council, and muſt firſt paſs the Great Seal of Exgland. In Abſence 
of the Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords Fuftices, 
who have the ſame Authority with a Lieutenant. The various 
Courts of Judicature, both for civil and criminal Affairs, and their 


Manner of proceeding in each of them, are much the ſame as here 
in England. 7 


Arms.) See England, Page 212. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Proteflants, 
partly Papiffs. The beſt civilized Parts of the Kingdom are of the 
Reform'd Religion, according to the Platform of the Church of 
England. But the far greater Part of the old native 7-6, do ſtill 
adhere to Popiſb Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many ridicu- 
lous Lane as in former Times. The 5 TS was firſt 
prea in this Country by St. Patrick ( Anno 435.) who is gene- 
rally affirm'd to be he Nenkone of St. Martin of Tours. 
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thus tra vell'd thro' Britain and Ireland [the Greater ci 


the Britannick Iſlands] proceed we next to the Leger, which in 


reſpect of Great- Britain, are ſitua 


South. 


The Holy Hanel . — 
Fearn Iſlands 

Cocket Iſland mm 
Sheppy Iſland 
Thanet 1/land | 


On the Ea are 


The Lewes 


On the N are 


— —p— 


Scilly [lands 


Angleſey 5 


of which the Sapinſha- 


chief are Weftra — 
The Shetland 1 


Hoy 
The net Mainland 


of which the 
chief are Pell — 


Portland Iſland 
Ne of Wight ———— 
Port-Sea Iſland - ——- 

Je 3 
Nes of 4 Guernſey h } 
: Alderney —— 


On the South are On the North are 


The chief of which Leſſer Iſlands being theſe following, vis. 


The Orcades, Man, 
The Shetland, The Ifles of Ang leſey. 
The Hebrides, (Wight, 


| Somewhat of all theſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 


— 


| 


The Oli Fort 
The Old Tawer 


Soavardil — —— 
5 Kilfaarick 
Kilvorie 
Dowart Caſtle 
K, ilardil — | 


| 5 Kilconan 


None 


Caſtle Hugh 
| 


Kirkwall —— 
Ellavick —_ 
Periaua . 


Nesburg 


Gravelland — 


Newport 


St. Hilary —— 
St. Peter's Town 


aAlderney — 


ted on the Eaſt, Weſt, North and 


© uinborough — * the Kent; 


kh. AM 


Portland Caſtle. S. of Dorſeire. 
Portſmouth | + as : S. of Hamſbire. 


All E. of Nor- 
thumberland 


Coaſt. 


found from N. 
1 7 


W. of Ner- 


mandy. 


7 erſey, 


The Iſles of 3 Guernſey. 


Alderney. 


$.. 1. 
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$. 1. The Orcades, or Orkney Iſlands. 


HE Number of theſe Iſlands is indeed very great, and of 

them 26 are actually inhabited; the reſt being call'd Holms, 
ure uſed only for Paſturage. Moſt of them are bleis'd with a very 
pure and healthful Air to breathe in, but their Soil is very different, 
being in ſome extremely dry and ſandy, in others wet and marſhy ; 
however, they are indifferently fruitful in Oats and Barley, but de- 
ſlitute of Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe. Many uſeful Commodities are 
yearly exported from them to divers foreign Parts. In theſe Iſlands 
are ſeveral Foot-ſteps of the Pidiſb Nation, from whom Pi#land 
frith is commonly thought to derive its Name. The Inhabitants do 
ftll retain many Gothic and Teutonick Terms in their Language 
and ſome ancient German Sirnames (as yet in uſe) do plainly evince 
their Extraction. Being as yet great Strangers to that Effeminacy of 
Living in the Southern Parts of Britain, they commonly arrive 
to very conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is, that they Die of the 
Phiician. | Theſe Iſlands have been viſited by the Romans, pofſeſs'd 
by the Picts, and ſubje& to the Danes; but Chriſtian IV. of Den- 
nark having quitted all his Pretenſions to them in favour of King 
James VI. upon the Marriage of that Prince with his Siſter, they 
bare ever ſince acknowledg'd Allegiance to the Scotts Crown, 
ard are immediately govern'd by the Steward of Orkney, or his 


Deputy. 
$. 2. The Shetland. 


NDER the Name of Shetland, are commonly compre- 

hended no leſs than 46 Iſlands, with 40 Ho/ms, beſides many 
Rocks. Of theſe Iſlands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt being 
uſed only for feeding of Cattle. They enjoy a very healthful Air, 
and the Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. In ſeveral 
of them are ſome Obelisks ſtill ſtanding, with divers old Fa- 
bricks ; made (as is commonly believ'd) by the Piat. The Gen- 
try, who remoy'd hither from the Continent, uſually ſpeak as in 
the North of Scotland; but the common Sort of People (who 
are deſcended from the Norwvegians) do ſtill retain a corrupt 
Norſe Tongue, call'd Norn. All theſe Iſlands belong now to the 
Crown of Scotland, and are reckon'd a Part of the Stewarty of 


Orkney. 


. 
Ho 
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$. 3. The Hebrides. 


HIS mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ebudes of Ptolemy, Solln 
| and Pliny) are commonly term'd the We2ftern Ies, from their 
Situation in reſpect of Scotland, to which Crown they belong. In 
Soil they are very different, but generally bleſt with a pure and 
healthful Air. They ſurpaſs three hundred in Number, tho 
reckon'd by ſome but forty-four. Their Inhabitants uſe the Iri 
Tongue, yet with Difference of Diale& from that in 7reland; and 
are much the ſame with the Highlanders on the Continent of Son. 
land, both in Habit, Cuſtoms, and Manner of Living. The mof 
remarkable of all theſe Iſlands are Two, wiz. Jona and St. Killa. 
The former (now call'd Columbłill, nigh the Iſle of Mull) is noted 
for being of old the Burying-place of the Kings of Scotland, and 
the chief Reſidence of the ancient Cz/dees. The other (term'd by 
the Iſlanders, Hirt; by Buchanan, Hirta ; and afterwards St. Kilia, 
or Kilder) is the remoteſt of all the Hebrides, and fo obſervable for 
ſome Remarkables therein, and ſeveral uncommon Cuſtoms peculiar 
to its Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was of late thought 
worthy of a particular Treatiſe, entitled, A Yoyage to St. Kilda, to 
which I remit the Reader. 


$. 4. The Iſt of Man. 


HIS Iſland (call'd Monoeda by Ptolemy ; and by Pliny, Mana- 
bia) enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on every 
Side to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea. Its Soil oweth much 
of its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Husbandman. The 
Inhabitants (a Mixture of Exgliſb, Scots and Iriſb, commonly call'd 
Mankſmen) have in general a very good Character. The ordinary 
Sort of People retain much of the Jriſb in their Language and Way 
of Living; but thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the Exglißb. In 
this they are peculiarly happy, that all litigious Proceedings we 
baniſt'd from among them, Al Differences LE ſpeedily determin'd 
by certain Judges, call'd Deemfters, and that without Writings or 
Fees : If the Caſe be found very intricate, then tis referr'd to 12 
Men, whom they term'd the Keys of the Iſland. This Iſland be- 
long'd once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the Iſles had his Ca- 
thedral; but now the whole, together with the Advowſon of the 
Biſhoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are commonly fil 
Lords of Man, though Kings in effect; they having all Kind of civil 
Power and Juriſdiction over the Inhabitants, but Kill under the Fief 
and Sovereignty of the Crown of England, 
§. 5 
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§. 5, Angleſey. 


HIS Iſland (the celebrated Mana of the Romans, and ancient 

Seat of the Draides) is bleſs'd with a very fruitful Soil, pro- 
ducing moſt Sorts of Grain (eſpecially Wheat, in ſuch Abundance, 
that the Weiß commonly term it, Mon mam Gymry, i. e. Mon, 
the Nurſery of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſup- 
ply'd from thence in unſeaſonable Years. *Tis commonly reckon'd 
25 dne of the Counties of North Wales, and acknowledgeth Sub- 
jection to the Crown of England. | 


$. 6. The Je of Wight. 


T HIS Ifland - (term'd by Ptolemy, Ovix]nors ; and by the No- 
mans, Vecta, Lectis, or Vecteſit; enjoys a pure healthful Air; 
and is generally reckoned a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of Ground, 
"Twas once honour'd (as the Iſle of Man) with the Title of King- 
dam; for Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was crown'd King 
of Wight by Henry VI. Anno 1445. but that Title died with him- 
ſelf about two Years after, and tis now reckoned only a Part of 
-= ah and is govern'd in like Manner as other of the leſſer 
ds. 


§. 7. Ferſey, Guernſey, and Alderney. 


HESE Iſlands, with Sari (another ſmall adjacent Iſle) are all 

of William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom of 
Normandy, that now remains in the Poſſeſſion of the Egli Crown, 
Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, producing, in great Abundance, both 
Corn and Fruits, eſpecially Apples, . of which they make Plenty of 
Cyder ; and the Air is ſo healthful to breathe in, that the Inhabi- 
tants have little or no Uſe for Phyſicians among them. They chief. 
ly employ «themſelves in Agriculture, and knitting of Stockings; 
and during War with France, they are much given to Privateering. 
It's obſervable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creature tan live in 
it; and that-the Natives generally look” younger by ten Years than 
they really are. Theſe Iilands being annex'd to the Eli Crown, 
Arno 1180, by Henry I. have (to their great Honour) continued firm 
in their Allegiance to England, ever fince that Time, netwithſtand- 
ing of ſeveral Attempts made upon them by the Frexeh. And ſo 
much for the Leſſer Britennick * But if the Reader deſires a 
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larger Account of them, let him conſult the late Edition of Cam. 
dens Britannia, from Page 1049, to 1116. incluſively. 


Having thus particularly ſurvey'd the Britannict Mandi, both 
Greater and Leſſer, proceed we now (according to our propoſed 
Method) to the ſecond Part of this Section, which is to take a View 

of all other Iſlands belonging to Europe, whether they lie on the 
North, Weſt, or South, of the main Continent. Therefore, 


IT. Of all the other European I/iands. 


North 
European lands be ſituated on the 3 Ves 8 of Europe. 
| South | 


'E North, are the Scandinavian Mandi. 
The Ve of Ice- land. 
On the Ve, are 325 Britannict [of which already. ] 
| The Azores. 
A South, are thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Of which in their Order. 


S. 1. The Scandinavian Iſlands. 


2 Sweden, 

Such Iſlands are thoſe belonging to 8 
Rugen Bergen 
Bornholm Rottomby 


To Sweden } Orland —— Borkbolm — T 
are chiefly ( Gothland——| Wiſhby — W. to N. E. 
thoſe of 090 ——| 3B \ Arniberg— 

2 X Dageroot —— | 


| \dland—— | Caftleholm, Northward. 


«, 


Rs 241. ere Zealand, 
F | * „ 1 
Ta 


* . 


FS 4 = 


Length of the Days and Nights in the Scandinavian Mandi, is the 
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Zealand C openhagen, Capital of all. 
Funen & | Oden/ee a 
Langland — = \ Ruthcoping -+ '% 
Yo Denmark ) Lala“ =) Naxkow— C W. to E. 
wY ſe f y Falſter — (+: \ Nyhoping — 
thoſe o ona 5 Stege 
Femeren— Borge —— Laland 
Alſenꝛx {oc ge ts. W. of 11 
Carmen — W. of Stavanger 
To * Hiteren — ( 22 )W. of Dronthem — N. to 8 
woc of J Sanien I Adjacent { to Ward wh to” 
wa Surg —— . N 


Name.] Heſe Iſlands are term'd Scandinawians, from the vaſt 

Peninſula of Scandia, or Scandinavia, nigh unto 
whoſe Coaſts thoſe, Iſlands do generally lie. The Peninſula it ſelf 
(nention'd both by Pliny and Solinus under the ſame Name) is pro- 
bably taken from the ſmall Province of Sweden, call'd Scania, now 
more commonly Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian 
Iſlands, wiz. Zealand [the ancient Cadononia of Pomponius Mela] out 
modern Daniſh Geographers would fain derive its Name from the 
great Plenty of Corn it produceth ; alledging that Zealand or See- 
lard, is only a Corruption of Sealand or Seedland. But others, with 
greater Shew of Probability, will have its modern Denomination 
to denote only a Plat of Ground or Ifland ſurrounded with the 


Sea. 


Air.] The Scandinavian Iſlands being ſtrangely ſcattered up and 
down the Baltique Sea, and the main Weſtern Ocean, and thoſe of a 
very difterent Make (ſome being high and rocky, others low and 
plain) the Temperature of the Air cannot be expected to be the ſame 
in all of them, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Drineſs. As touching 
Heat and Cold, it's much the ſame with the Air of thoſe Places on 
the adjacent Continent that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Soil. The Soil of the Scandinavian Iſlands is wonderfully diffe- 
rent, ſome of them being very fertile, and others extremely barren. 
The fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Gothland, Bornholm, Funen, 
Falter, Laland, and the Ween. In all, or moſt of them, is mg 
Plenty of Corn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a 
conſiderable Quantity for Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound 
with good Paſturage, and breed vaſt Numbers of Cattle. The 
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very ſame with thoſe Parts of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lie under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities exported from the beſt of 
thoſe andi, are Fiſh, Ox-Hides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, particu- 
larly Wzeat, Barley, and Oats. 


Rarities.) In the Iſland Ween, are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 
ancient Obſervatory, erected by Tycho Brache, that famous Daniþ 
Aſtronomer ; one Part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was 
term'd Uraniburg ; and the other a deep Dungeon, beſet with Looking 
Glaſſes, was nam'd his Stelliburg. How neat this Obſervatory was, 
when intire, and how well ſtock'd with Mathematical Inſtrumenti, 
is now uncertain z but this, methinks, is pretty certain, that the 
Iſland Veen (with Submiſſion to better Judgments) was none of the 
fitteſt for Afronomical Obſervations of all Sorts [ſuch as the taking 
the exact '1ime of the Riſing and Setting of Celeſtial Bodies, toge. 
ther with their Amplitudes ] becauſe the Iſland lies low, and is Land- 
lock'd on all Points of the Compaſs, fave three; being hemm'd in 
by the Swediſh and Daniſh Coaſts from S. to E. quite round to 8. 
S. W. as J particularly took notice of, Anno 1700. (having then oc- 
caſion to be upon the Mand) beſides the ſenſible Land- Horizon of the 
Ween is extremely uneven and rugged ; the North and Eaftern Parts 
thereof being ſome riſing Hills in the Province of Schonen, and the 
Weſtern Part is moſtly overſpread with Trees on the and Zealand, 
from the remoteſt of whoſe Coaſts the Veen is not diſtant above three 
Leagues. Nigh to the J/e of Hitteren, on the Norwegian Coaſt, 
is that dreadful Whirlpool, commonly call'd the Navel of the Sea: 
But of it already, when treating of Norway. As for the Rarities 
of the and Zealand (particularly thoſe in the Muſæum Regiam, 2 
Copenhagen) Vid. Denmark. e 


Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Vid. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 


Manners.) The Scandinavian 1/ands that are actually inhabited, 
are generally peopled from the nearefl Part of the Continent, and 
are therefore ſtock'd either with Swedes, Danes, or Norwegian. 
What the particular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been 
already declared, when treating of the various Kingdoms of Scat 
dinavia, to which I remit the Reader. 5 


Largaage.] What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants of 
the Scandinavian lands, in Reference to their Manners, the ſame 
may be affirm'd of them in relation to their Language. | 


4 
\ 


2 "© Govern- 
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Government.) The Scandinavian Iſlands belonging to Sweden, 
Denmark, or Norway, do own Subjection either to his Swediſh or 
Daniſh Majeſty ; and the moſt conſiderable of them are accordingly 
rul'd by particular Governors, either appointed in, or ſent to them 
by the two Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark. 


Arms.) Vid. Scandinavia. 


Religion.] Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually in- 
habited, being peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmark, 
or Norway ; and Lutheraniſm being the only eſtabliſhed Religion in 
thoſe Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe 7/ands may be generally 
reckon'd to profeſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time when 
each of them receiv'd the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain. 


$. 2. The Je of Tce-land. 


Name.] T HIS Vand (taken by ſome for the much controverted 
Thule of the Ancients) is term'd by the 7taliang, 


Nanda; by the Spaniards, Tierra elada; by the French, Mande; 


by the Germans, Iſland; and by the Engliſh, Ice-land; fo call'd, 
from the Abundance of Ice wherewith it is environed for the greateſt 
Part of the Year. | = ; 


Air.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this and, and 
the great Quantity of Snow wherewith it is moſtly cover'd, the 
Air muſt of Neceſſity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abundant] 
healthful to breathe in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed wat 
that cold Climate. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Le- lan a, 
is that Part of the vaſt Antarctic Ocean, lying between 162, and 
I "= Degrees of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South Las 
ti e. | «4 


Soil.] Conſidering only the Situation of 7ce-land (it lying in the 
18", 19®, 2o'", and 21" North Climate) we may eaſily imagine 
the Soil is none of the beſt. In ſome Parts where the Ground is le- 
vel, there are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, but 
elſewhere the and is incumber'd either with vaſt Deſarts, barren 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. So deſtitute of Grain is it, that 
the poor Inhabitants grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh-bones. In 
the Northern Parts they have the Sun for one Month without Set- 
ting, and want him intirely another, according as he approacheth 
the two Tropicks. FEED | 
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Commodities. ] From this cold and barren and, are yearly ex- 
| rted Fiſh, Whale-Oil, Tallow, Hides, Brimſtone, and white 

ö Skins, which the Natives barter with Strangers for Neceſſa- 
ries of human Lite. | 


Rarities.) Notwithſtanding this and doth lie in fo cold a Cli. 
mate, yet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecla, 
a terrible Volcano, which (though always cover'd with Snow up to 
the very Top) doth frequently vomit forth Fire and ſulphurous Mat- 
ter in great Abundance; and that ſometimes with ſuch a terrible 
Roaring, that the loudeſt Claps of 'Thunder are hardly ſo formida- 
ble. In the Weſtern Parts of the and is a Lake of a petrefying 
Nature; and towards the Middle, another which commonly ſends 
up ſuch a peſtilentious Vapour, as frequently kills Birds that ende. 
vour to fly over it. Some alſo write of Lakes on the 'Tops of 
Mountains, and thoſe well ſtored with Salmon. 


Archbilhopricks, &c.] In this and are two Danifs Biſhopricks, 
wiz. thoſe of Schalbolt and Hola. Archbiſhopricks and Univer- 


ſities, none. | 


Manners.) The Tce-landers (being Perſons of a middle Stature, but 
of great Strength) are generally reckon'd a very ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious Sort of People. They commonly live to a great Age, and 
many value themſelves not a little for their Strength of Body. Both 
Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imployment is 
Fiſhing. 


Language.) The Danes here reſiding do uſually ſpeak as in Den- 
mark. As for the Natives, they ſtill retain the old Gothic Tongue. 


Government.) This 1/and being ſubje& to the Dani Crown, is 
govern'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ſent thither by the King of Den- 
mark, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily in Beflode Caſtle. 


Arms.) For Arms. Vid. Denmark, p. 71. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Hand, who own Allegi 
to the Dani/5 Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that 
profeſs'd in Denmark ; as for the unciviliz'd Natives, who commonly 
abſcond in Dens and Caves, they ſtill adhere to their ancient Idolatry, 
as in former Times. When Chriſtianity was ficſt introduced into 
this 1/and, is not very certain. 7 f 
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§. 3. The Azores. 
St. Michael — 


St. Maria (© 
Tercera — — 


They are in } Gratioſa — | Found from E. to W. Chief 


Number 9, (St. dee ee; 3 Town of all, is Angra in 
dix. Pico Tercera. n 
Fyal — — 5 
Flores ——— 
Curse 


Name.] HES E Iſlands (taken by ſome for the Cathiterides of 
Ptolemy) are term'd by the [talians, Flanderiſe Ijola 
by the Spaniards, Los Azores ; by the French, Les Azores ; by tte 
Germans, Flanderſche Inſulin; and by the Engliſb, the Azores ; ſo 
called by their Diſcoverers (the Portugueze) from the Abundance of 
Hawks found in them. By others, they are term'd the Terceres, 
from the Iſland Tercera, being Chief of all the reſt. | 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Heat, is tole- 
rably good, and very agreeable to the Portugueze. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to the Azores, is that Part of Terra Auſtralis In- 
cognita, lying between 148 and 158 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 
and 41 Degrees of South Latitude. | Ty 


Soil.) Theſe Iſlands are bleſs'd with a very fertile Soil, producing 
abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great Plenty of 
Wood. The Length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the 
ſame as in the Middle Provinces of Spain, lying under the ſame Pa- 
rallels of Latitude. | | 


Commodities.) The chief Thing exported from theſe Mandi, is 
Oad for Diers, and that in great Abundance, together with Variety 
of choice ſinging Birds. | on» 


Rarities.) Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in 
Tercera of a petrefying Nature. The Iſland Tercera is alſo remarka- 
ble for being the Place of the firſt Meridian, according to ſome mo- 
dern Geographers. In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St. George (from 
whence the Iſle derives its Name) which is a Mountain of a prodigi- 
ous Height, being commonly eſteemed almoſt as high as the famous 


Pic of. Teneriff, 
R4 4 
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Archbiſhopricks, c.] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of 
ander 4 Archbilhop of Lisbon. | Angra 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Nands being Portuguext, 
are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


: Lame.) The Poringuens here reſiding do ſtill retain and ſpeak 
their own Language. 


Government.) Theſe Mands being inhabited and poſſeſſed by the 
Portugueze, are ſubject to the Crown of Portugal, and rul'd by a 
particular Governor ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarily re- 
- ſides at Angra in Tercera. 


Arms. ] 


Ld 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze (as 
aforeſaid) ſtick cloſe to the Roman Religion, and that in its groſſeſt 
Errors, as univerſally profels'd, and by Law eſtabliſhed, in the King- 
dom of Portugal. | | | 


$. 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. 


N the South of Europe, are the Iſlands of the Mediterranean 
Sea : The chief of which are theſe following, 


Siuctly —— ST \ Palermo —- E 
Malta —| © | Idem —— 5 Lying 8. W. of Naples. 


Candia — Idem 0 The Archi 
Cyprus Nicofia— $ Lying 8. of 1 Anatolia. * 


Of all which in their Order, beginning with 


Majorca Idem ——— 
Minorca Citadella — & Lying E. of Valencia. 
Fvica ; Idem 
_ | Corfica —— Baia ; 
— Sardignia — 2 — (Lying S. of Genoa. 


Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica. 


| Name.) E ACH of theſe Hands hath almoſt the ſame modern Ap- 

pellation among the 7ta/iars, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mant, and Engliſh; and were all known of old by the Name of 
ae — Baleares, 
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Baleares, which is derived from Baer, ſignifying to Dart or 
ſhrow, becauſe their Inhabitants were famous tor their Dexterity in 
throwing Stones with a Sling. | 


Air.] The Air of theſe Hands is much more temperate to breathe 
in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fann'd 
by cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
the Baleares, is that part of the pacific Ocean, between 183 and 
188 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South La- 
titude. | 


Sil.] The two former of theſe 1/and; are ſomewhat mountainous 
and woody ; but the laſt is more plain, and extremely fertile, both 
in Corn, Wine, and divers Sorts of Fruits: It likewiſe ſo abound- 
eth with Salt, that divers neighbouring Countries are ſupply'd from 
thence, 


Commodities.) From theſe 1/ands are exported to ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with Variety of Fruits, &c. 


Rarities] On the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance of excel- 
lent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good Suc- 
ceſs. Ywica is faid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet Formen- 
tera (an adjacent and, and one of the Baleares) is ſo infeſted with 
Serpents, that the ſame is uninhabited. | | 


Archbiſhopricks.] In theſe Iands is one Biſhoprick, wiz. that of 


Majorca (under the Archbiſhop of Terragon) where is alſo a famoug 
Univerſity. | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Hands being Spaniards, are 
Much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.] What was juſt now ſaid of the Spaniards on theſe 
Hands in reipe& of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of them in 
point of Language. 


Government.) Theſe land. being annexed to the Crown of 
Hain, are ruled by one or more Governors, ſent thither by his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, and generally renewed every third Year. 


Arm.] 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Nandi being Spaniards, are 
all of the Roman Communion, and as bigotted Zealots for 58 
inc, 


ing ſo thinly inhabited. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to then, 
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Doctrine, as elſewhere on the Continent. They receiv'd the Lig 
of the Sleſſed Goſpel much about the ſame Time with Spain. 


CORSICA and SAR DIGNIA. 


Name.] THE former of theſe Iſlands (call'd firſt by the Greek, 

Tercepne, and afterwards Cyrne, from Cyrnus, reckons 
by ſome a Son of Hercules) is now term'd Corfica, from Corſa Bull 
ca, a certain Woman of Liguria, who is ſaid to have led a Coloy 
out of that Country hither. And the other (according to the Oy, 
nion of its Inhabitants) is called Sardignia, from Sardus, anothe 
Son of Hercules, who, they ſay, was the firſt that ſettled a Coloy 
therein, and gave it this Name in Memory of himſelf. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is univerſally reckon'd to be wy 
unhealthful, eſpecially that of Corfica, which is the Reaſon of its be. 


is that Part of Neva Zelandia, or adjacent Ocean, between 192 ad 
197 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 43 Degrees of South Ia 
titude. | | 


geil.] Theſe Iſlands differ mightily in Soi; the former being (fr 
the moit part) very ſtony, full of Woods, and lying uncultivated; 


but the other very fertile, affording abundance of Corn, Wine, and 


Oil, c. The Length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, i 
the ſame as in the Middle and Southern Parts of Spain. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported from theſe Iſland, 
are Corn, Wine, Oil, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral Sorts of Fru, 
eſpecially Figs, Almonds, Cheſnuts, &c. 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of Corfica is found a Stone (commonly 
calPd Catochite) which being handled, fticks to the Fingers like 


Glue. Sardignia is faid to harbour no venomous Creature, no, not 


any noxious Animal, fave Foxes, and a little Creature, named % 
tifuga, which reſembles a Frog. Thoſe Animals, called Mafrons, 


or Maſtriones, are peculiar to this Iſland. 


Archbiſhopricks.] Avchbiſhopricks, are Cagliari, Caſſari, and Or 
flagni, all in Sardignia. = | 


Bihopricks.] Biſhepricks, are thoſe of Nebbio, Ajazzo, Marian 
Aneria, Sagona, and Accia, all in Corfica (whereof the four laſt are 
now ruin'd) together with Villa 4 Ielefia, Boſa, and Aggberi, i 


Ui 


Sardignia. 
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Univerſities.) Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Caglia F. 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of Corfica are reputed (for the genera- 
y of them) a cruel, rude, and revengeful Sort of People; a People 
o given to Piracy in former Times, that many think the Name of 
Corſairs is deriv'd from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia, 
they being moſtly Spaniards, are much the fame with thoſe in Spain. 

If i , 1 * 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the Spanih and Nalian; 
the former in Sardignia, and the latter in Corfica, but mightily 
blended one with another. A 


Government.) The Ifle of Corfica, being ſubje& to the Genocſes, 
is ral'd by a particular Governor (who hath for his Aſſiſtance one 
Lieutenant, and ſeveral Commiſſaries) ſent thither by the Republick 
of Gema, and renew'd once in two Years; and Sardignia (being in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Spaniard) is govern'd by a Vice-Roy, appoin- 

car 


ted by his Catholick Majeſty, and renew'd every third Year. 
Arms.] 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere to the Ro- 
man Church in her groſſeſt Errors, and receive with an implicit Faith, 
whatever ſhe teaches ; and correſpondent to their Principles is their 
Practice, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are ſo groſly im- 
moral, as uſually to dance and ſing profane Songs in their Churches 
immediately after divine Worſhip. The Chriſtian Faith was planted 
here much about the ſame Time with the Northern Parts of Tray. 


F 


Name.) HIS Ifland (of old Sicania, Trinacria, and Trique- 
tra) is term'd by the 1talians and Spaniards, Sicilia; 
by the French, Sicile ; by the Germans, Sicilien; and by the Engliſh, 
Sicily, Its Name is deriv'd from Siculi (an ancient People in Lati- 
um) who being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were 
forced to ſeek for new Habitations, and accordingly came over to 
Sicania, (headed, as ſome alledge, by one Sicu/as) which from 
them acquir'd a new Name, viz. that of Sicily. . 


Air.] No Iſland in theſe Parts of the World enjoys a purer and 
more healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Sicily, is that Part of Nova Zelandia, between 197 and 202 De- 
aces of Longitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South _— 1 

oil. 
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$0il.] Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air is the Per. 
tility of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruitfy 
even to the very Tops. The Length of the Days and Nights here 
is the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both hing 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


| Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silks, 
Wine, Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oil, Saffron, and many medicinal, 


Drugs,\& c. 


Rarities.) Near to ancient Siracu/e are ſome ſubterranean Cavities 
where Dyoniſius the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Cavities 
was his Palace; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves ſpoke 
among themſelves, here is ſtill to be ſeen a Communication between 
the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the firm Rock, and 
reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which makes ſuch 
a curious Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate Words and 
Sentences, when only whiſpered, are clearly heard. Here allo is a 
large Theatre of the ſame Tyrant, cut out of the firm Rock, 
Known all the World over is that hideous Volcano of this Iſland, the 
famous Mount tna (now M. Gibel) whoſe ſudden Conflagrations, 
and ſulphurous Eruptions, are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtru- 
Qtive ; witneſs thoſe which happened in the Year 1669. and mote 
lately, Anno 1693. For a particular Deſcription of this remarkable 
Mountain, and all other noted Volcano's in the World, Vid. Bittm 
Leontini's Pyrologia Typographica. 


Archbiſbepricks.] In this Illand are three Archbiſbupricks, viz 
thoſe of 


Palermo, Meſina, | Mont - Real. 
| Bifbeprichs.) Here likewiſe are ſeven Biſepricks, viz. thoſe of 


Syracuſe, Cefaledi, St. Marco, Maxara. 
Catana, Pati, Gergenty, | 


Univerſities] Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Catana. 


Manners.) The Sicilians being moſtly Spaniards, are much the 
ſame in Manners with thoſe in Spain, only with this Difference, that 
ad _ (according to ſome) a blacker Character than a nate 
paniard. 


Lan- 
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Language.] The ordinary Language of the Sicilians is Spaniſh, 
which is commonly uſed not only by the Spaniards, but alſo Perſons 
of all other Nations reſiding in this Iſland. | 


"# £7.05. 


Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard (for which he 
does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ap- 
pointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Govern- 
ment (as moſt other of the Spaniſb Vice-Roys) is Triennial, and 
Place of Reſidence Palermo, | | 


Arms.) For Arms, Vid. Spain, p. 145. | 
Religion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſs'd, 


ö the ſame as in /taly and Spain. This Iſland receiv'd the Light of 
the bleſſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


ce 


MALT A. 


Nane.] HIS Iſland (known formerly by the ſame Name, or 
| Melita) is term'd by the French, Malte ; by the High- 

Germans, Malthe ; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Malta ; 

why ſo call'd, is not fully agreed upon among Criticks ; yet molt 

affirm, that its Name of Melita came from Mel, upon the A 

of a great Plenty of Honey in this Iſland. | - 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extremely hot and ſtifling ; the 
many high Rocks towards the Sea, obſtrufting the Benefit of cool 
Breezes from the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Malta, is that Part of Nova Zelandia, between 198 and 
202 Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 34 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Iſland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of Soil, 
it being extremely dry and barren, and much encumbred with Rocks. 
It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupply'd from Szcily of both. 
The Length of Days and Nights in Malta, is the ſame as in the 
Southmoſt Part of Spain. 


Commodities] Malta being a Place no ways remarkable for Trade, 
its Commodities are very few ; the chief Product of the Iſland being 
only Cummin-ſeed, Anni-ſeed, and Cotton-wool. 


Rarities.) Worthy of Obſervation, is St. Jobn's Church, with 
its rich and magnificent Veſtry ; as alſo the Obſervatory, Tony. 
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and Palace of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend that 
Malta hath entertained no venomous Creature ſince K e Days of 
St. Paul, who (they ſay) bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking of 
the Viper from his Hand into the Fire. 


* Biſhopricks.) Here are two Biſhopricks, viz. thoſe of Malta, and 
Citta, or Civita Vecchia. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities none. 


Marners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 
Slaves) are for the moſt Part very civil and courteous to — 
and follow the Mode of the Sicilians in Habit. They alſo reſemble 
the Sicilians in ſome of their worſt Qualities, being extremely jez. 
lous, treacherous, and cruel. 


Language.) A corrupt Arabick doth here mightily prevail, being 
eee preſerved by the frequent Supplies of Turks taken = 
bropght in from Time to Time. But the Knights, and People of 
any * underſtand and ſpeak ſeveral Ezropear Languages, par. 
ticularly the alian, which is authorized by the Government, and 
uſed in publick Writings. 


Government. ] This Iſland, after many Turns of 8 was 
Preſented by the Emperor Charles V. to 4 Order of the Knights oſ 
St. Jobs of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto 
been, fince the Loſs of Rhodes; and is now govern'd by the Patron 
of that Order, ſtil'd the Grand Mafter of the Hoſpital of St. John 
of Hieruſalem, and Prince of Malta, Gauls, and Goza. The 
Knights did formerly conſiſt of eight different Languages or Nations 
(whereof the Eng/;/ was the ſixth) but now they are only ſeven. + 


Arm.] For Arms, the Great Maſter beareth a white Crok ow 
monly call'd the Croſs of Feru/a/em) with four Points. 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion in Malta is that of the Church 
of Rome, which is made eſſential to the Order; no Perſon of a difte; 
rent Perſwaſion being capable to enter therein. This Land receiyed 
the bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Times. 


CAN DIA. 


Name.] * IS Ifland (the famous Crete of the Ancients) is 
rm'd by the French, Candie; by the Germans, Gan 
dien; by the Balla, 1 and Engliſh, Candia; So called 
from its chief Town Candie, built by the Saracens, who, from their 
new Town, gave the Iſland a new Name. 4 ; 
T. 


by +» 20 
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> Air.] The Air of this Iſland is generally reckoned very tempe- 


nte and healthful to breathe in; but the South Winds are ſome- 
umes ſo boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Candia, is that Part of the vaſt Pa- 
cick Ocean, between 213 and 218 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 


and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Iſland is bleſt with a very rich and fertile Soil, pro- 
ducing, in great abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oil, and moſt Sorts 
of excellent Fruits. The Length of the Days and Nights in Can- 
lia, is the ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary ; of which 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Muſca- 
del Wine, Malmſey, x: A Sugar-Candy, Honey, Wax, Gum, 
Olives, Dates, Raiſins, &c. 


Rarities.] North of Mount Pf/orili (the famous M. Ida) is a re- 
markable Grote dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our mo- 
dem Travellers would fain perſwade themſelves to be ſome Remains 
of King Mino's Labyrinth, ſo much talk'd of by the Ancients. 


Bibepricks, Ec. ] Before the Turkiſb Conqueſts of this Iſland, there 
was one Archbiſhop, who had nine Suffragans ; but fince they chan- 
ged their Maſters, the Number of ſuch Eccleſiaſticks is neither fix d 
nor certain. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly given to 
Piracy, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt ; and ſo noted 
were they for the ſame, that a notorious Lye was commonly term'd, 
Mendacium Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice they were reproached 
by one of their own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe Writings the 
Apoſtle citeth theſe Words, KenJes && H, Tit. i. 12. Their 
Experience in Maritime Affairs was indeed very great, and they are 
repreſented as a very conſiderable People among the Ancients, for 
their Skill in Navigation. The preſent Inhabitants being Turks 
and Greeks, their reſpective Characters are already given, pag. 
180, 187. 


- . 


Language.) Languages here in Uſe, are the vulgar Greek and Tur- 
41%, ef] ey the 3 the Number of Greeks on the Iſland be- 
ing far greater than that of the Turks. For a Specimen of which 
Language, Vid. p. 181, and 188. 
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Government.) This Iſland, after a bloody and tedious War of 
twenty four Years between the Turks and Yenetians, was at laſt con. 
ftrained to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Anno 1669. under which it 
hath ever ſince groan'd, and is now govern'd by a Turkiþ Sangiack, 
whoſe Place of Refidence is uſually at Candy, the Capital City of 
the whole Iſland. | 


Arms.) See the Danubian Provinces, p. 188. 


. Religion.) Chriſtianity, according to the Greek Church, is here 

profeis'd by Toleration ; but Mohometaniſm is the Religion eſtabliſh, 
| ed by Authority. This Iſland received the Light of the bleſſed Go. 
4 ſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. | | 


„„ GST 2 


3 CYPRUS, 


Name.] HIS Iſland (known anciently by divers Names beſides 
| the preſent ;- particularly thoſe of Acamantis, Amathu- 
fa, Afpelia, Crypto, Seraftris, Macaria, and AEroſa) is term d by 
the Italians, Ila di Cypro z by the Spaniards, Chypre ; by the French, 
Cypre ; and by the Germans and Engliſh, Cyprus; ſo call'd (as moſt 
imagine) from Ke ? [i. e. Cyprus] wherewith this Iſland did 
mightily abound in former Times, ; | 


Air.) There being ſeveral Lakes, and ſome natural Salt-pits in Cy. 
prus, from which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe, theſe in- 
termixing themſelves with the Body of the Atmoſphere, render the 
Air very groſs and unhealthful to breathe in, eſpecially during the 
ſultry Heat of Summer. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this 
Iſland, is that Part of the Pacific Ocean, between 217 and 223 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Seil.] Cyprus was formerly bleſt with ſo rich and fruitful a Soil, 
that from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Greeks 
beitowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of ward, 6 
Beata. But now it is remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially the 
former, being in moſt Parts extremely barren, tho commonly repre- 
ſented otherwiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus, 
> the ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary (of which after- 
wards) they both lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. 


- 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silk, Cot- 
ton, Oil, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scammeny, 
T'urpentine, black and white Allom, &c. " 


AM 
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. Rarities.) On the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland ſtands the famous 
Faniagouſtg, remarkable at preſent for its modern Fortifications ; and 
eterniz'd in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the YVenetians, Ann: 
1571. under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the fu- 
rious Aſſaults of Se/ymus II. with his numerous Army, conducted by 
Piuli and Muftapha. (2.) Not far from the famous Famagouſia, are 
the Ruins of an ancient City ; generally eſteemed to have been that 
called formerly Salamina, and afterwards Comflantia ; which was 
nnſack d by the Fews, in the Time of the Emperor Trajan ; and 
finally deftroy'd by the Saracens, in the Reign of Heraclitus. (3. 
Nigh that Promontoryz commonly call'd; The Cape of Cats (but for- 
merly Curias) are the Ruins of a Monaſtery of Greek Caloyers, which 
gave the Cape its Name, from a remarkable Cuſtom, to which theſe 
Monks were oblig'd, viz. Their keeping a certain Number of Cats, 
for the hunting and deſtroying of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe 
Parts of the Iſland ; to which Exerciſe thoſe Creatures are ſaid to 
haye been ſo nicely bred, that at the firſt Sound of the Bell they 
would give over their Game, and immediately to the Convent. 
(4.) In the Maritime Villages of Salines, is a ruinous Greek Church, 
where Strangers are led into a little obſcure Tomb, which the mo- 
dern Greeks affirm to be the Place of Lazarus's ſecond Interment. 
(5.) Adjacent to Salines, is a remarkable Lake, or natural Salt-pit, 
of a conſiderable Extent, whoſe Water congeals into ſolid white Salt, 
by the Power of the Sun-beams. Laſtly, K this Iſland is a high 
Hill (the ancient Olympus of Cyprus) called by the Franks, The Moun- 
tain of the Holy Croſs ; remarkable for nothing at preſent, ſave ſeve- 
ral Monaſteries of Greek Caleyers, of the Order of St. Baſil. 


Archbithapricks, &c.] Here is one Greek Archbiſhop, who com- 
monly reſideth nigh to Nico/ia ; and three Biſhops, whoſe Places of 
Reſidence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 


Mamers.] This Iſland being inhabited by Greeks and Mahome- 
tans, eſpecially the former, they being far ſuperior in Number to 
the Turks, their reſpective Characters are already given (pag. 180, 
and 187.) to which I remit the Reader. 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the Turkih and YVulzar 
Greek, eſpecially the latter; but Lingua Franca is the Tongue they 
commonly ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and uſed by all 
trading People in the Lewart, 


Government. ] This Iſland hath been ſubject, at different Times, 
to a great many different Sovereigns, particularly the Grecians, E- 
| 8 eyptians, 
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gyptians, Romans, once the Engliſb (when conquered by Richard I. 
and laſtly, the Venetian, from whom *twas wreſted by the Turks, 
Anno 1571. under whoſe heavy Yoke it now groaneth ; and ruled 
by its particular Baſſa, who ordinarily reſideth at Nzcofia. 


Arms.] See the Danubian Provinces, p. 188. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greeks and Juris, 
(as aforeſaid) the former profeſs Chriſtianity, according to the Te. 
nets of the Greek Church [which may. be ſeen, p. 182.] and the lat. 
ter Mahometaniſm, according to their Alcoran; tor the principal Ar. 
ticles of which, Vid. p. 189. As for the Franks here reſiding, they 
make Profeſſion of the reſpective Religions of the Country from 
whence they came. This Iſland received the Light of the bleſſed 
Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. 


Other obſervable Iſlands in tbe Mediterranean Sea, art, 


r Negropont———) ( Tdem, adjacent to the E. of Greece. 
| Stalimene — Idem — | 
| Tenedo — ; — 
Metelinui — 5 Idem 
wu. | Sci — Idem —— In the Archipelago, 
© | Sdelle — = E 5 — — e from N. r 
3 5a on ) Tdem 
= \ Lango — 
Rhodes 75 | Idem — — 

n lying between Candia and the Morea. 
Lant —— dem— : 
Cephalonia Argoftoli——— F. r * 
Corfu — ) | Idem — rom &. Ni. 


Somewhat of each of theſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 


I. Negropont (formerly Eubza and Calcis) is generally thought to 
have been annex'd to the main Continent, and ſeparated there-from 
by an Earthquake. Its Soil is very fruitful, and M. Carifto is noted 
for excellent Marble, and the famous Stone Amiantos or * N 
The whole Iſland is ſubject at preſent to the Turks, and rul'd by 2 


particular Baſſa, who has alſo the Command of Achaia, and is Ad- 
miral of the Turks Fleet. ee > 


IT. Stalimene (the ancient Lemnos, fo famous among the Poets) is 
alſo ſubject to the Great Turk ; and obſervable only for a kind of me- 
dicinal Earth, call'd formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra Sigi. 
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lata, becauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks which are 
ſealed with the Grand Seignior's Seal, otherwiſe not vendible to the 
Mer chant. „ 


III. Tenedo, or Tenedos, an and much noted of old, as being 
dedicated to Apollo, and the Place where the Grecians hid themſelves 
when they feign'd to have loſt all Hopes of taking 7roy. It's now in 
Poſſeſſion of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, ex- 
cept its excellent Muſcadine Wine. | yeh Ar: 


IV. Metelino [now ſcarcely obſervable for any Thing, ſave its 
ancient Name of Lesbos] which was the Bitth-place ' of Sappbo, the 
Inventreſs of Sapphick Verſe. *Twas for ſome Time under the Ve- 
netians, but now the Turks, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 
18000 Piaſters. e 752 R Is 

V. Scio, alias Chios, is an and of much Requeſt among the 
Turks, for its great Plenty of Maſtict, which is yearly gather'd by 
the Sultan's Boſtangis, or Gardeners, ' for the Uſe of the Seragho. 
'Twas lately taken by the Yenetians, who poſſeſſed it but a ſhort Time. 


VI. Sdelle- is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for no- 
thing at preſent, fave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name of De- 
hs, and fome ſtately Ruins of Apollo's Temple, ſtill viſible, with 
thoſe of a large Theatre, and a Marble Portico. ENS ao 
VII. Samo. There's ſcarce any and in the Archipelay o more 
frequently mentioned by the Ancients, than this of Same, Relnerly 
Samos, It went alſo by the Names of Parthenia, Anthemoſa, Me- 
lamphilos, Dryuſa, Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others. Tis now ſubject 
to the Turk,” and bath Reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as Ha- 
ving been the Birth-place of the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras. 


VIII. Lange, formerly known by the Name of Co, Coa, or Cos, 
and remarkable of old for the Temple of Æſculapius, and being the 
Birth- place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles. It belonged to 


the Knights of Rhodes, but now to the T; urks. 


IX. 'Rhodes. | This and is famous all the World over, for that 
huge brazen Coloſſus of the Sun, formerly here erected, and deſeryed- 
ly reckon'd one of the World's Wonders. The Inhabitants were like- 
wiſe ſo famous for their Sill in Navigation, that for ſome Ages they 
were Sowvereipns of theſe Seas, and made fo juſt and excellent Laws 
in Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards eſteemed worthy of bejng 
mcorporated in the Roman Pandects. This and (after the Loſs o 

S 2 Feruſalem, 
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FJeruſalem, and St. Jobn d' Acre) was taken from the Saracen; by 
the Hoſpitallers, or Knights of St. John, Anno 1309. who continu- 
ed Maſters of it till 1522. when Sohyman II. conquered it by the 
Treachery of Amurath, a Portugueze. Since which Time it hath 
owned the Grand Seignler for its Sovereign, and is now ruled by a 
particular Baſſa, ſent thither from the Ottoman Port. 


X. Cerigo (the Cythera of the Ancients) being a conſiderable Ian, 

inhabited by Greeks, and ſubject to the Republick of Venice, is goverwd 
by a noble Venetian, in Quality of a Proveditor, who 1s renewed every 
two Years. This Iſle produceth ſome excellent Vine, but in no great 
Quantity. It's alſo ſtock'd with Store of good Veniſon, and a Com- 
petency of Corn and Oil, ſufficient for its Number of Inhabitants, 
The Greeks here reſiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place, 
upon the Account of a vulgar Opinion now current among them, 
which is, that St. Jobn the Divine began here to write his Apocalypſe, 


XI. Zant (formerly Zacynthus) is another Iſland belonging to the 
| Fenctians, and one of the richeſt in the Szreights, abounding with 
i ine and Oil, but moſtly noted for Currants, of which there is ſuch 
Plenty, that many Ships are yearly freighted with them for divers 
Ports of Europe. And ſuch Adyantage is that Currant Trade to the 
 Republick of Venice, that the Profits redounding from thence, do 

ſerve (according to the Teſtimony of a late Traveller) to defray the 
Charges of the Yenetian Fleet. In this land are ſeveral remarkable 
Fountains, out of which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in great 
Quantity. In the Monaſtery of Sanda Maria de le Croce, is the 
Tomb of M. J. Cicero, and Terentia his Wife, with two ſeveral In- 
ſcriptions (one for him, and the other for her) found upon a Stone, 
which ſome Time ago was dug out of the Ground, nigh the Place 
of the aforeſaid Tomb. The Inhabitants (reckoning both Greet: 
and Fewws) amount te about 20 or 25000, and are govern'd by a 
noble Venetian, ſent thither with full Power from the Senate. 


XII. Cephalonia (or old Melæna, Taphus, or Teleboa] is likewiſe 
under the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raiſins (which 
the Yeretians turn to good Advantage) and excellent Hine, eſpecially 
Red Muſcadels, which many call by the Name of Luke Sherry. It 
hath its particular Proveditor, whole Government laſteth thirty-two 
Months. This Iſland was beſtowed upon the Republick of Venice, 
Anno 1224. by Gaio, then Lord thereof, but maſter'd by the Turk, 

in 1479. and poſſeſs'd by them till 1499. when driven thence by 
the Venetian, who re-peopled it with Chriſtians, and afterwasds 
fortifying the ſame againſt future Invaſions, have hitherto continued 
Maſters thereof. ; 
Laffly 7 
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Laſtly, Corfu (formerly Corcyra) is bleſs'd with a very healthful 
Air, and fruitful Soil for Wine and Oil, but not for Corn, of which 
the Inhabitants are ſupply'd from the Continent, It belongs to the 
Republick of Venice, and is deſervedly term'd, The Port of the Gulf, 
and Barrier of Italy. The Government thereof is lodg'd in fix noble 
Venetiaus, whoſe Power laſteth for the Space of two Years. The 
firſt of theſe Noblemen hath the Title of Baily. The ſecond, of 
Proveditor, and Captain. The third and fourth, of Counſellors, 
The fifth, of Great Captain. And the ſixth, of Caftelan, or Go- 
vernor of the Caſtle de /a Campana in the old Town. The Greeks 
are very numerous in this Iſland, and have a Vicar-General, whom 
they ſtile Proto-Papa. In the Time of Sohman II. no leſs than 
25000 Turks did land in Corfu, under the Command of the famons 
Barbaroſſa, yet ſuch was the Conduct of the wile Venetians, that 
they forced him to make a ſhameful Retreat. 


To ſpeak more particularly of each of theſe /ands, and many 
others, reducible to the two Claſſes of Cyc/ades and Sporades, would. 
far ſurpaſs our deſigned Brevity. Conelude we therefore this tedious 
Section with the following Advertiſement. That, whereas in 
treating of Mands (after we took Leave of the Continent of Europe) 
J eſteem'd it moſt methodical to bring all thoſe in the Mediterranean 
dea, under the Title of European [lands ; yet the Reader is hereby 
deſired to tahe Notice, that all of them are not uſually reckoned as 
ſuch ; the e of Malta being generally accounted an African, and 
Cyprus with Rhodes among the 4fiatick ; as are allo ſeveral others on 
the Coaſt of Natolia. \ 


And ſo much for E urope, and the European Hands. Now fol- 


loweth, 
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Tartary comprehends five great Parts. 


Kathay — Chambalu 
3 South 55 urkbeflan —.— f > \ Thibet dne. 
1 Zagatbay —— (FE , Samarchand 
© " 
* North \ Tartaria propria 2 Ju or Tenduc From E. 
2 Worth < Tartarythe Deſart J ( Cunbalich to W. 


Name.] Artary [the greateſt Part whereof is reckon'd the Scy- 

thia Afiatica of the Ancients ; and now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by Mu/covia ; on 
the North by the Tartarian Ocean; and on the South by China and 
India] is term'd by the talians and Spaniards, Tartaria ; by the 
French, la Tartarie; by the Germans, Tartarizen; and by the 
Engliſh, Tartary : So called from Tartar or Tatar, a River of that 
Country, Which is ſaid to empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern 
Ocean. But others chuſe rather to derive the Name from Tatar, 
or Totar, Which in the Syriack Language ſignifying a Remnant, ima- 
gining that the Tartars are the Remainder of thoſe Iſaclites, who 
were carried by Salmanaſſer into Media. It is term'd Tartary the 


» 


Great, to diſtinguiſh it from the Leer in Europe. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is very different, by reaſon of its 
vaſt Extent from South to North; the Southmoſt Parts thereof ha- 
ving the ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and the 
Northmoſt reaching beyond the arctick polar Circle. What its real 
Extent from Eaſt to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as yet; 
only this we will affirm in general, that ' tis much leſs than common- 
ly ſuppoſed, if the Account given us by a late judicious Miſſionary 
(who travelled from Muſcouvy to China, and mark'd the ſeveral 
Stages) ſhall be found afterwards to hold true. "Ie oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Tartary, is Part of the vaſt Pacihck Ocean, as alſo 


the Countries of Chili, Paraguay, and Terra Magellanica. 


Soil.] This vaſt Country towards the North (it lying in the ſixth, 
ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, &c. North Climate) 
is extremely barren, being every where incumber'd with unwhole- 
ſom Marſhes, and uninhabited Mountains ; but in the Southern Parts, 
the Soil is indifferently good for Tillage and Grazing, eſpecially the 
latter; and towards the Eaſt, *tis reported to be abundantly fertile in 
Corn (where duly manur'd) and ſeveral forts of Herbs, eſpecially 
Rhubarb. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about two 


Months (the Sun not ſetting for that Time When near the Summer 
S 4 Fry Solſtice] 
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Solſtice) the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about nine Hours and three 
Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. | = 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sable, 


Martins, Silks; Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, and vaſt Quan. 
tities of Rhubarb, Tc. Es Vs ue 


Rarities.) In Lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little fre. 
quented Country, 'we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing 
Tartary from China, erected by the Chineſes, to hinder the frequent 
Incurſions of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars ; twas com- 
monly reckon'd 300 German Leagues in Length, 30 Cubits high in 
molt Places, and 12 in Breadth. - The Time of its Building is com- 
puted to be about 200 Years before the Incarnation of our bleſſed da- 
viour, By cur lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 


Country, we find that ſome remarkable Yolcany's are to be ſeen in the 
North and Eaſtern Parts thereof. 


Archbiſhopricks, c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſbopricis, Univerſities, 


in his Country, none. 


Manners.) The Tartars are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The Generality of them are Per- 
ſons of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat 
Noſes, and ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they are very rude 
and barbarous ; commonly devouring the Fleſh of their Enemies, and 
drinking their Blood, ſo ſoon as they are in their Power. Their or- 
dinary Food is Horſe-fleſh, which they greedily tear, and eat up like 
fo many ravenous Vultures. Their Manner of Living is commonly 

in Tents in the open Fields, which they remove — Place to 
Place, according to the Time of the Year, and Conveniency of 
Grazing. Many of them make excellent Soldiers, being not only 
willing and able to endure great Fatigues, but alſo very dextrous 
and daring in Time of Engagement. When they ſeem many Times 
to fly before their Enemies, they'll unexpeRedly ſend back a dread- 
ful Shower of Arrows in the Faces of their Purſuers, and frequently 
turning about, do give them a violent Charge, and all without the 
leaſt Diſorder. When their Great Cham dies, 'tis reported, that 
many of his chief Officers are immediately kill'd, and interr'd with 
him; that they may alſo attend him {as they imagine) in the other 
World, according to their reſpective Poſts here. Sn 


Language.] The Language uſed by the Afatick Tartars, is not 
mack Ailron from the Tartareſque, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tartary 
la Specimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have'a 

pow Affinity with the Turi. 8 


9 
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Government ] The vaſt Body of Tartgry is ſaid to be ſubje& to 
fyeral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) 
to one Sovereign, who is commonly term'd the Great Cham, whoſe 
Government is moſt tyrannical, and Crown hereditary, The Lives 
and Goods of his People are altogether in his Power. His Subjects 
tile him the Sun and Shadow of the immortal God, and render him 
2 Kind of Adoration ; never ſpeaking unto him Face to Face, but 
falling down on their Knees, with their Faces towards the Ground. 
He looks upon himſelf as the Monarch of the whole World ; and 
from that vain Opinion, is reported to cauſe his Trumpets to Tound 
every Day after Dinner, pretending thereby to give Leave to all 
other Kings and Princes of the Earth to dine. For the better Ma- 
nagement of publick Affairs, he's ſaid to appoint two Councils, each 
conſiſting of twelve Perſons (the wiſeſt and beſt experienced of any 
that he can pitch upon) of which one doth conſtantly attend the 
Affairs of State, and the other hoſe which relate to the War. Yet 
after all there be many Things related of this mighty Cham, which 
(tho' hitherto current) are look d upon by ſome judicious Perſons, as 
Narratives that have a near Affinity unto the Legenda Aurea of the 
Roman Church. e ; 


Arms.) The moſt receiv'd Opinion about the Arms of the Great 


Cham is, that (as Emperor of Tartary) he bears Qr, an Owl Sable. 
But what, as King of CFina, fee the following Section. | 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Pagan, partly 
Mahometan, and partly Chriffian. Paganiſm doth chiefly prevail in 
the Northmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs Idolaters in thoſe 
Places. In the Southern Provinces they are (for the moſt Part) Fol- 
lowers of Mahomet's Doctrine, eſpecially fince the Year 1246. And 
towards the Caſpian Sea, are found a conſiderable Number of Fes, 
thought by ſome to be the Offspring of the ten Tribes, led away 
Captive by Salmanaſſer. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion (over- 
grown of late by Nz/orianiſm) are ſcattered up and down in ſeveral 
Parts of this vaſt Country, but moſt numerous in Cathay, and the 
City of Cambalu. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this 


and St. Philip, two of the Apoſtles. 


Country (as is generally believed) by the Labours of St. Andrew 


FECT. 


Cbina. 
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China contains Sixteen Provinces. 
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Name.] HINA (reckoned by moſt Geographers the Country of 
| the ancient Sinz, mentioned by Ptolemy ; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by the Chinc/ian Ocean, on the Weſt by Part of 
India, on the North by Part of Tartary, and on the South by Part of 
the Oriental Ocean) is term'd by the French, la Chine ; and by the Ii 
liens, Spaniards, Germans, and Engliſh, China; ſo call'd (according 
to the beſt Conjecture) from one of its ancient Monarchs, nam'd Cina, 
who is ſaid to have liv'd above fifty Years before the Nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour. Many other Names it hath had fince that Time; for 
when the Government falls from one Family to another, the firll 
Prince of that Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the whole Coun- 
try; the lateſt of which modern Names are Tamin, ſignifying the 
Kingdom of Brightne/s ; and Chuingue, i. e. the 6 
rad) 


Length from N. E. tos 
W. is about 1380 Mile; 


A 
EF 20 10 | 0 7 Breadth from N. to S. 3 
E between g 4 5 Fol Lat. — about 1260 Miles. 
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liddle ; the Chineſes imagining, that the Earth is ſquare, and that 
heir Country is ſituated exactly in the Middle of it. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very temperate, ſave 

only towards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably cold, and 
[that becauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious Height, whole 
Tops are ordinarily cover'd with Snow. The oppoſite Place to China 


0 9 is the South Part of Brafil, together with the Eaſt of Paraguay. 


les 
,] This Country (it lying in the 4", ot", 6" North Climate) 
is for the moſt Part of a very rich and fertile Soil, inſomuch that its 
Inhabitants, in ſeveral Places, are ſaid to have two, and ſometimes 
three Harveſts in a Year, It abounds with Corn, Wine, and all 
Kind of Fruits. Its Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſhed with 
Fiſh, and ſome afford various Kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great 
Value. Its Mountains are richly lin'd with ſeveral Mines of Gold and 
Silver. Its Plains are extraordinary fit for Paſturage, and its pleaſant 
Foreſts are every where ſtored with all Sorts of Veniſon: In a Word, 
the whole Country in general is eſteem'd one of the beſt in the 
World. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about fourteen 
Hours and three Quarters ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 
ten Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country, are Gold, Sil- 
yer, precious Stones, Quickſilver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, 
Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, Musk, Ginger, China-wood, &c. 


Rarities.) Peculiar to this Country is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
Head, and very thick, which in reſpect of its Fruit, may bear the 
Name of the Tallau- Tree; for at a certain Seaſon of the Year 'tis 
full of Fruit, containing divers Kernels about the Bigneſs of a Small- 
Nut, which Kernels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very 
ſame, both as to Colour, Smell, and Confiſtency, and by mixing a 
little Oil with them, make as good burning Candles, as Europeans 
uſually make of pure. Tallow it ſelf. (2.) Here is a large Moun- 
tain full of terrible Caverns, in one of which is a Lake of ſuch a 
Nature, that if a Stone be thrown into it, preſently there's heard a 
hideous Noiſe as of a frightful Clap of 'Thunder, and ſometimes 
there riſes a groſs Miſt, which immediately diſſolves into Water. 
(3.) In the City of Pekin is a prodigious big Bell, weighing 120000 
Pound, ſurpaſſing the noted Bell of Erfurd, in Upper-Saxony, by 

4600 Pound ; in Dimenſion it's eleven Foot Diameter, and twelve 

igh. (4.) In Nanking is another of eleven Foot high, and ſeven in 
Diameter, and weighing 50000 Pound, which alſo ſurpaſſeth the 
Bell of Erfurd, weighing only 25400 Pound, yet hitherto ſuppoſed 
the 
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the greateſt in the World, by almoſt double its Weight. (5) In 
China are ſeveral Folcano's (particularly that Mountain call'd Liu 
which vomits out Fire and Aſhes ſo furiouſly, as frequently to raiſe 
ſome hideous Tempeſts in the Air. (6.) Here are ſome Rivers whoſe 
Waters are cold at the Top, but warm beneath; as alſo ſeveral re. 
markable Fountains which ſend forth ſo hot a Stream, that People 
uſually boil Meat over them. (7.) In this Country are ſeveral Lakes, 
remarkable for changing Copper into Iron, or making it juſt of the 
ſame Reſemblance ; as alſo for cauſing Storms when any Thing is 
thrown into them. (8.) In the Iſland. Hainan, there is ſaid to be 
Water (uncertain whether in Lake, River, or Fountain) of ſuch a 
ſtrange Quality, that it petrefies ſome Sort of Fiſhes, when they un- 
fortunately chance to enter into it. (9.) Many are thoſe rium 
phal Arches (to be ſeen in moſt of the noted Cities of this Empire) 
erected in Honour of ſuch Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal 
Pieces of Service to the State, or have been conſpicuous in their Times 
for their ſingular Knowledge. (10.) In this Country are ſeveral re- 
markable Bridges, ene that over a River call'd Saffrary, 
which reaches from one Mountain to another, being ſour hundred Cu- 
bits long, and five hundred high, and all but one Arch, whence 'tis 
call'd by Travellers, Pons volans. Here likewiſe is another of fix 
hundred and fixty Perches in Length, and one and half broad, ſtand- 
ing upon three hundred Pillars, without any Arches. Lafth, In 
China are many obſervable Plants, Animals, and Fofils, eſpecially 
the laſt, among which is the Acbeſtos. But for a particular Account 
of them, Vid. Kircherus's China Iluſtrata. | 


Archbiopricks.] Archbithopricks, Biſhopricks, or Univerſities, are 
hardly to be expected here; however, this Country (according to the 
Teſtimony of Popiſh Miſſionaries) is furniſhed with ſome of theſe, 
Pekin, Nanguin, and Macao, having each of them a particular Bi- 
ſhop, nominated by the King of Portugal, and the other Provinces 
are under the Juriſdiction of three Apoſtolical Vicars. Under which 
Eccleſiaſtical Superiors, there are. (by their Relations) above two 
hundred Clurches or private Chapels dedicated ta the true God. 


Manners.] The Chinois [Perſons for the moſt Part of a fair Com- 
E ſhort Nos'd, black Ey'd, and of very thin Beards] are great 

vers of Sciences, and generally eſteem'd a very ingenious Sort of 
People. They are faid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun-powder, 
and the Mariners Compaſs, long before any of them was known in 
Europe ; but for want of due Improvement, theſe uſeful Inventions 
have not turn'd to near ſo good an Account among them as in Ez- 
rope. Divers of them are indeed conſiderable Prok 
Parts of the Mathematicl:s, eſpecially Arithmetick, Geometry, and 
Aſtronomy 3 and ſo conceited are they of their own Knowledge in 


1 ele 
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cients in ſeveral 
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theſe Things, and ſo mean are their Thoughts of others, that tis 
generally reported of them, that (ſpeaking of themſelves) they com- 
monly ſay, That they have two Eyes, the Europeans one, and the reſt 
of the World none at all. They who wholly apply themſelves to 
the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch Proficiency in them, as to be- 
come Doctors to others, are diſtinguiſh'd by their long Nails, ſuf- 
fering them ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers; that being 
eſteem'd a ſingular Characteriſtick of a profound Scholar, and a dit- 
ferencing Mark between them and Mechanicks. | 


Language.] The Language of the Chinois is extremely difficult to 
be acquir'd by Strangers, and differs from all others, both as to its 
Nature, Pronunciation, and Way of Writing, (1.) Its Nature. 
They uſe no Alphabet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoniſhed to hear 
that by twenty-four Letters we can expreſs our Thoughts, and fill Li- 
braries with Books. In lieu of an Alphabet, they formerly uſed 
Hierogly phicks, ſetting down the Images of Things, for the Things 
themſelves; but this being extremely tedious, and likewiſe defeQtive 
there being no ſuch Reſemblance of pure Abſtracts) they then made 
Characters to ſignify Words, numbring them according to the Num- 
ber of Words they needed to expreſs their Ideas; which Characters 
ariſe to ſuch a prodigious Multitude, that not only Strangers, but 
even the Natives themſelves find it a very difficult Matter to acquire 
an intimate Acquaintance with them all. (2.) Its Pronunciation. 
Altho' all the original Terms of this Tongue are only three Hundred 
and thirty-three ; yet ſuch is their peculiar Way of pronouncing 
them, that the ſame Term admits of various, and even contrary 
Significations, according to the various Accent in pronouncing it. 
And of theſe Accents there are five applicable to every Term, which 
extremely augments the Difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtand- 
ing this Tongue to Perfection. Beſides, the Pronunciation thereof is 
accompanied with ſuch Variety of Motions of the Hand, that a 
mute Perſon can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. And as to 
the Manner of Writing, they differ from all other Nations; for 
whereas Chriſtians write from the left Hand to the right, and the 
Jeaus from the right to the left, they uſually make their Lines from 
the Top of the Page down to the Bottom. 


Government.) This great Kingdom was formerly under its own 
particular King or Emperor, but of late over-run and conquered by 
the Tartars, to whom it's at preſent ſubject, acknowledging due Al- 
legiance to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as deſpotical as 
any of the Oriental Monarchs ; for he hath full Power over the Lives 
of his Subjects, the Princes of the Blood not excepted. His bare 
Word is the Law, and his Commands admit of no Delay nor Neglect. 
e 
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He is ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoke with, but upon the Knees. Up. 
on his Death- bed he may chuſe his Succeſſor out of what Family he 
pleaſeth. For the better managing the great Affairs of this mighty 
Empire, he is aſſiſted by two Sovereign Councils; one Extraordina. 
ry, compoſed of Princes of the Blood only; and the other Ordinay, 
which beſides the Princes, doth conſiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of State, 
call'd Colaos. But over and above theſe two Councils, there are at 
Pekin fix ſovereign Courts, whoſe Authority extends over all the 
Empire, and to each of them belong different Matters, wiz. (I.) I; 
that Court call'd Lupou, which preſides over all the Mandarins, and 
.confers upon, or takes from them their Offices. (2.) Houpou, which 
looks after the publick Treaſury, and takes Care of raiſing the 
Taxes. (3.) Lipou, which inſpects into ancient Cuſtoms ; and to it 
is committed the Care of Religion, Sciences, and Foreign Affairs. 
(4.) Pimpou, which hath Charge of the Soldiery, and other Officers. 
(5.) Himpou, which inquires and paſſes Sentence in all criminal 
Matters. Laſtly, Compou, which looks after all publick Buildings, 
as the Emperor's Palaces, and ſuch like. In each of theſe Courts, 
the Emperor hath one who may be term'd a Private Cenſor ; it be- 
ing his Buſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and to acquaint him faith- 
fully therewith, which makes all Perſons very cautious in their Ac- 


tions. Over each Province is appointed a Vice-Roy, and under 


him a great many publick Officers. To ſhun Oppreſſion of the Sub- 
ject by theſe various Miniſters, the Emperor, before the Tartarian 


Conqueſt, had a certain Number of ſecret Spies in every Province, 


to have a watchful Eye upon the Actions of every publick Officer; 
and upon any viſible Act of Injuſtice in Diſcharge of his Office, 


they were to produce their Commiſſion, and by Virtue thereof did 


ſeize ſuch an Officer, though of the higheſt Station ; but this is laid 
aſide, thoſe Perſons having mightily abuſed their Power. Yet in lieu 


thereof, they Kill retain one Cuſtom, which is certain very ſingular, 


Viz. That every Vice-Roy, and publick Officer, is bound to take a 


Note of his own Miſcarriages in the Management of publick Affairs 


from Time to Time, and humbly acknowledging the ſame, i- 
bound to ſend them in Writing to Court. Which 'Task is undoubted- 


ly very irkſome on one Hand, if duly perform'd, but yet more dan- 


erous on the other, if wholly neglected. Very remarkable are three 
laxims of State, carefully obſerv'd by the Chineſan Emperors, viz 
1'*. Never to give any Mandarin a publick Office in his native Pro- 
vince, leſt being of a mean Deſcent, it might contribute to his Diſ- 
paragement; or being well deſcended and beloved, he ſhould there- 
by grow two powerful. 24. To retain at Court the Children of the 
Mandarins employed in publick Offices, and that under Pretence of 
giving them good Education; but it's in effect, as Hoſtages, leſt their 
Fathers ſhould chance to forget their Duty to the Emperor. Lafth, 
Never 
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Never to ſell any publick Office, but to confer the ſame according to 
Perſons Merits. 


Arms. ] The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to bear for 
Enſigns Armorial, Argent, Three Blackmoors Heads, placed in the 
Front, their Buſt veſted Gates ; but (according to others) two Dra- 


gens. g 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in China is Paganiſm, or groſs 
Idolatry; and in ſome Parts the Doctrine of Mahomet, is entertained. 
Of the ſeveral Idols to whom the Chineſes pay their Devotions; there 
are two of chief Note, veg. One in form of a Dragon, whom the 
Emperor with his Mandarins do religiouſly worſhip, proftrating them- 
ſelves frequently before it, and burning Incenſe unto it. The other 
is call'd Fo or Foe, ſet up (as is conjectur'd) in favour of one of their 
own Nation, who is thought to have flouriſf'd about one thouſand 


5, Vears before our bleſſed Saviour, and for his wonderful Parts and 
55 Actions, was etteem'd worthy of being deify'd at his Death. They 
e looked upon him as the Saviour of the World, and that he was fent 


to teach the Way of Salvation, and make an Atonement for the Sins 
of Men. They mightily prize ſome moral Precepts which they pre- 
tend he left, and which the Bonzees (or Prieſts) do frequently inculcate 
upon the Minds of the People. To this God are erected many 
Temples, and he is worſhipped not only under the Shape of a Man, 
but in the Perſon of a real Man, who, they ſay, never dies; being 
upheld in that vain Opinion by the Lamas (or Tartarian Prieſts) 
who, upon the Death of that immortal Man, take due Care (as the 
Exyptian Prieſts did their Apis) to put one of their own Number in 
his Room, and that of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near 
as poſſibly they can. The Chineſes have a mighty Spur to be cauti- 
ous in all their Actions, from an Opinion univerſally received among 
them, viz. That the Souls of their deceasd Friends are always (at 
leaſt frequently) preſent with them, and naxrowly viewing their De- 
portment. If we may believe the Writings of ſome of the French 
Miſſionaries, Chriſtianity hath obtain'd conſiderable Footing of late 
in this Country, eſpecially in the Province of Nanting : and that the 
preſent Emperor hath allowed of the ſame by a publick Edict 
throughout all the Empire. The firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity in 
this part of the World, was undertaken (according to common Be- 
lief) by St. Thomas, or ſome of his Diſciples,” which Opinion is con- 
firm'd by an ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, containing 
theſe Words, per D. Thomam, Regnum Cælorum valavit & aſcendit 


ed Sinas, 
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Concerning India. 


d. m. 
67 00 a? Length from N. W, to 8. 
| between 3 109 oo zor Lon. ; E. is _ 1680 Miles, 
o oo Breadth from N. to S. & 
between 3 34 ＋ of Lat. 5 2 about 1690 Miles. 


India, [ Vix. all between China and Perſia] comprehends; 


The Great Mogu!'s Em- C Delli k Len in the main 
ire, containing many ) Agra Idem $ Land. 
: Fieel Kingdoms, but) Cambaia ——— Idem Non the Ses. 
chiefly thoſe of Bengala—— Fo Coal, 
Peninſula Indiæ, intra E 7 - Mug North, 
r Bifaagar — d. in the Middle, 
— Malabar g \ Calicute Southwad 
— 
Pegu — 1 [dem | 


Peninſula Indie, extra 8 = * from N. 


> Cochinchin —— 
_ 4 oor ag 8 Martaban 1 tang to 8. 
Kingdoms © Siam J — Idem 
Malacca--, Idem 


HIS vaſt complex Body, conſider'd here under the Title of 

India: (Viz. all between Perſia and China] comprehends (as 
aforeſaid) many diſtinct and conſiderable Kingdoms; but all redu- 
eible to the three great Diviſions above-mention'd ; to wit, the Me- 
gul's Empire, and the two Peninſula's of India, one within, and the 
other without the Ganges. Of all which ſeparately, and in their 
Order . Therefore, | , 


§. 1, 


II. 
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$. 1. The Mogul's Empire. 


Name.] HIS Country (bounded on the Eaſt by China, on the 
Weſt by Perſia, on the North by Part of Tartary, and 
on the South by the Gulf of Bengal) is a great Part of the modern 
and ancient India, remarkable in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
and term'd India from the River Indus, but now the Mogu/s Empire, 
as being ſubje& unto that mighty Eaſtern Monarch, commonly 
known by the Name of the Great Mogul. 


Air.] In the Northern Parts of this Empire, the Air is ſaid to bs 
extremely cold and piercing, about the Time of the Sun's greateſt 
Southern Declination ; but in the Southern Provinces mach more 
temperate: The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Mogu/'s Empire, 
is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 252 and 292 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Szil.] The Soil of this vaſt Country (it lying in the third and 
fourth North Climate) is extraordinary barren in ſeveral Parts, being 
encumber'd with formidable, dry, ſandy Mountains, but elſewhere 
very plentiful, eſpecially in Cotton, Millet, Rice, and moſt Sorts of 
Fruits. The Length of the Days and Nights in this Country is; 
the ſame gs in the Kingdom of ,China, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Aloes, 
Musk, Rhubarb, Wormſeed, Civets, Indigo, Laique, Borax, Opi- 


um, Amber, Myrabolans, Sal-Armoniae, Silk, Cottons, Calicges, 


Sattins, Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porceline Earth, and moſt Sorts 
of Spices, &c. 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of the MoguPs Empire, particularly the 
Kingdom of Cambaya, are divers noted Volcand's which uſually ſmoke, 
and ſometimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and ſulphurous 
Matter. In and about the Imperial City of Ara, are the ſplendid 
Sepulchres of the Royal Family of the Moguls ; particularly that glori- 
ous Monument of the Empreſs of Cha-Gehan, erected nigh to the 
Grand Bazar, which is reported to be a very ſtately Structure, and 
of ſo vaſt a Bigneſs, that 20000 Artificers were employ'd in erecting 
it for the Space of twenty-two Years. But what moſtly deſerves our 
Regard, in the whole Kingdom of Indoſtan, is that rich and glorious 
Throne in the Palace of Agra, on which the Great Mogul doth uſually 


appear during the Feſtival of his Birth-day, where he receives. 


the Compliments and Preſents of the Grandges, after the yearly 
2 Cere- 
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Ceremony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne (ſo 
noted among Travellers in theſe Parts) is faid to ſtand upon Feet, and 
Bars overlaid with enamell'd Gold, and adorn'd with ſeveral large 
Diamonds, Rubies, and other precious Stones. The Canopy over 
the Throne is ſet thick with curious Diamonds, and ſurrounded with 


a Fringe of Pearl. Above the Canopy is the lively Effigies of a 


Peacock, whoſe Tail ſparkles with blue Saphires, and other Stones of 
different Colours; his Body is of enamell'd Gold ſet with Jewels, 
and on his Breaſt is a large Ruby, from which hangs a Pearl as big 
as an ordinary Pear. On both Sides of the Throne are two Um- 
brellas of curious red Velvet, richly embroider'd with Gold, and 
encompaſſed with a Fringe of Pearl; the very Sticks whereof are 
alſo covered with Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds. Over-againſt the 
Emperor's Seat, is a choice Jewel, with a Hole bor'd thro? it, at 
which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with many Rubies and E- 
meralds round about it. Theſe, and ſeveral others not here-men- 
tion'd, are the coſtly Ornaments of this Indian Throne; which (if 
all related of it be true) cannot be match'd by any other Monarch 
upon the Face of the whole Earth. 


Archbihhopricks, c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt Em- 
pire, have various Tempers and Cuſtoms. What thoſe of the In- 
land Provinces are, is not very certain four Intelligence of them be- 
ing yet very ſlender) but the People of the Southern or Maritime 
Places of the Magul's Dominions, are Perſons, for the moſt Part, 
very tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclining 
ſomewhat to that of the Negroes : In Behaviour civil, in their Deal- 


ings pretty juſt; and many of the mechanical Sort prove wonderful 
ingenious. 


Language.) Both here, and in the two Peninſulas hereafter men- 
tioned, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into different 
Dialects; but the Arabick is ſtill uſed in their religious Offices. 
Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the Mogu/'s Dominions, the 
Gazarate Tongue is reckon'd the Chief, and is moſtly uſed in the 


* of Cambaya and Bengala ; but the Perſian is ſaid to be 
the Language of the Court. 


Government. This vaſt Body comprehends a great many King- 
doms; ſome of which are free, ſome ſubje& to others, and molt of 
them tributary to one Sovereign, namely, the Great Mogul, whoſe 
Government is moſt tyrannical; for he hath both the Purſes and 
Perſons of his Subjects wholly at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord CH 
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being Heir of every Man's Eſtate. His Imperial Seat is ordinarily 
at Agra, which is a very rich and populous City, lying in the Pro- 
vince of the ſame Name, and Metropolis of the whole Empire. If 
he allows paternal Inheritance any where, the ſame is revokable at 
his Pleaſure. His bare Will is the Law, and his Word a final De- 
ciſion of all Controverſies. The Indian Diadem is not entail'd by 
primogeniture on the Sons, but is either raviſh'd by Force, or car- 
ried by Craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Competition for it; he general- 
ly ſucceeding to the Throne, who hath moſtly gained the Favour and 
Aſſiſtance of the Omrabs and Nabobs, with other Grandees at Court; 
and upon his Inſtallment therein, he commonly ſacrificeth all his Ri- 
vals, and neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne to be but totter- 
ing, unleſs its Foundations be laid in the Blood of ſuch Perſons. His 
Revenue is indeed ſo vaſt, that a bare Relation would ſeem incre- 
dible ; but proportionably to the ſame are his neceflary Ways of 
employing it; for to awe the prodigious Multitude of People within 
the vaſt Extent of his Dominions, he's obliged to keep in daily Pay 
many Legions of Soldiers; otherwiſe *twere impoſſible to command 
the turbulent Rajahs, who (as it is) do frequently make Inſurrecti- 
ons, and diſturb his Government. 


Arms.] The Enſigns Armorial of the Great Mogul, are ſaid to be 
Argent, Seme with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms, 
peculiar to private Perſons, as in Europe, here are none ; no Man 
within the Mogu/”s Dominions being hereditary, either to his Eſtate 


or Honours. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
next to Pagani/m, the Religion of Mahomet prevails ; it being chiefly 
embrac'd according to the Commentaries of Mortis-Aly. Of the Pa- 
gans, here are various Sects and Orders among them; particularly the 
Banians; the Perſees, and Faquirs. (1.) The Banians, who believe a 
pi]:uiyy wor, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon do uſu- 
ally build Hoſpitals for Beaſts, and will upon no Account deprive 
any Creature of Life, left thereby they diſlodge (as they imagine) 
the Soul of ſome departed Friend. But of all living Creatures, 
they liave the greateſt Veneration for the Cow, to whom they pay a. 
ſolemn Addreſs every Morning; and at a certain Time of the Year, 
they drink the Stale of that worſhipful Animal ; believing it hath a 
ſingular Quality to purify all their Defilements. Beſide their con- 
ſtant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, they frequently 
refruin from all Eatables till Night. Of theſe Bauians there are 
reckon'd in India about twenty-four different Caſis or Seds. 
(2.) Perſces (the Poſterity of the ancient Perſians) who worſhip the 
Element of Fire; for which Reaſon they're alſo call'd Gaures, - 

* i. . 
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i. e. Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Ve. 
neration for the Cock. To kill the one, or extinguiſh the other, is 
eſteem'd by them a Crime unpardonable. Their High-Prieſt is call d 
Deſboor, and their ordinary Prieſts Daroos or Harboods. Laftly, The 
Faguirs (a kind of religious Monks) who live very auſtere Lives, be- 
ing much given to Faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification ; and 
ſome (as a voluntary Penance) make ſolemn Vows of keeping their 
Hands claſp'd about their Heads ; others hold one (and {ome both 
Arms) ſtretch'd out in the Air; and a thouſand ſuch ridiculous Po- 
ſtures, and all during Life: Which Vows once made, they ſacredly 
obſerve, notwithſtanding the Obſervation of them is attended with ex- 
quiſite Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe, that the River Ganges 
hath a ſanctifying Quality: Whereupon they flock thither at cer- 
tain Seaſons in vaſt Multitudes, to plunge themſelves therein. Diſ- 
perſed thro' the Mogu/'s Dominions is a conſiderable Number of Jeu; 
and upon the Sea- Coaſts are many European Chriſtians, all upon the 
Account of Traffic. Thoſe Parts of India, which receiv'd the bleſ- 
ſed Goſpel in former Times, were inſtructed therein (as is generally 
believed) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas. 


§. 2. The Peninſula of India within the Ganges. 


Name.) HIS large Country [comprehending the ſeveral King- 
doms above-mentioned ; and now bounded on the Ealt 
by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the Weſt by Mare Arabicum ; on 
the North by Part of the Mogu/'s Empire; and on the South by the 
Indian Ocean] was term'd Peninſula India intra Gangem, by the An- 
cients, particularly the Romans, and that upon the Account of its 
Situation; being within, or on this Side the River Ganges, in reſpect 
of the Empire of Per/ia, or Weſtern Parts of Aſia. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in moſt 
of the Maritime Places, *tis frequently qualify'd by cold Breezes 
from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, is 
that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 212 and 227 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 17 and 25 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Peninſula is (for the moſt Part) extraordi- 
nary fertile, producing all deſirable Fruits, Roots, and Grain, be- 
ſides vaſt Quantities of medicinal Herbs. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts of this Country, is about thirteen Hours and a half, 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven Hours and a half, and the 
Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Metals, 


Silk, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Cocoas, Rice, Ginger, Cin- 
namon, Pepper, Caſſia, &c, oY 1 
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Rarities.) In ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decan, is a noted 
Tree, call'd by Travellers, the Nure-Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, 
that every Morning tis full of ſtringy, red Flowers, which in the 
Heat of the Day fall down in Showers to the Ground, and bloſſom- 
ing again in the Night, it daily appears in a new Livery. (2.) In the 
Iſland Salſete, adjacent to Goa, are vaſt Receptacles cut out of the 
main Rock, one above another, ſome of them being equal in Big- 
neſs to a Village of four hundred Houſes, and adorn'd throughout 
with ſtrange frightful Statues of Idols, repreſenting Elephants, Ty- 
gers, Lyons, Amazons, Sc. (3.) In the Iſland Conorein, near 
Bombay (belonging to the Portugueze) is a City of the ſame Name, 
having divers large Heathen 'T'emples, and many other Apartments, 
all cut out of the firm Rock; which ſtupendous Work is attributed 
by ſome to Alexander the Great, but that without any Shew of Pro- 
bability. (4.) In another adjacent Iſland (belonging alſo to the Por. 
tugueze, and call'd ef lephanto, from a huge artificial Elephant of 
Stone, bearing a young one upon its Back) is another idolatroys 
Temple of a pfodigious Bigneſs, cut out of the firm Rock. *Tis ſup- 
ported by 42 Pillars, and open on all Sides, except the Eaſt, where 
ſtands an Image with three Heads, adorned with ſtrange Hierogly- 
phicks, and the Walls are ſet round with monſtrous Giants, where- 
of ſome have ne leſs than eight Heads. (5.) At à City in the King- 
dom of Decan, known to Travellers the Name of Dungeneſs, 
is another Heathen Temple, much the ſame with that above-men- 


tioned. = 
Archbiſhopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhepricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none, 1 


Manners.) The Natives of the various Provinces of this Peuin- 
ſula, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts 


of the Maægul's Dominions already mentioned. 


; a . : : Q 
Language.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninfula, are 
two, wiz. the Carabine, moſtly in Uſe about Goa ; and the Gazarate, 
Which is ſpoken in Biſnagar, and on the Coaſts of Coromandel, 


Government.) In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who aſe 
ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings; the chief of them being thoſe 
of Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, C ranganor, Travancer, and Tamr : Be- 
hides which, are ſeveral Sorts of People, in yarious Parts of this 
Country, who acknowledge Subjection to none of theſe, nor to any 
other; nor can they accord among themſelves, being commonly di- 
yided into various Parties, who pitifully haraſs one another; an 
thoſe on the Coaſt of Malabar are much addicted to Piracy. DE 

2 + 3 Arms.) 
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Arms.) What 72 the true Enſigns Armorial of theſe Jidia 
Princes for if any] is moſtly conjectural; all we can find of them is 
that ſome in Decan and Cambaya bear Verte, encompaſſed with x 
Collar of large precious Stones. 8 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Mahz. 
metans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coafts ; but People re- 
fiding in the Inland Parts, are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping not only 
the dun and Moon, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and horrible 
Aſpects; and in ſome Parts of Decan, they look upon the firſt Crea- 
ture they meet with in the Morning, as the proper Object of their 
Worſhip for that Day, except it be a Crow, the very Sight 
of which will confine them to their Houſes the whole Day. In 
moſt of the Seaport Towns and Places of Trade, are  ewws in conſide- 
rable Numbers, and many European Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe of our 
Engliſh Factories. Chriſtianity was firſt plants in this Country much 
about the ſame Time with the Magul's Empire; of which already. 


$. 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. 
Name.] H IS laſt Divifion of India (bounded on the Eaſt by 
1 China; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; on the 
North by part of the Mogu/'s Empire; and on the South by ſome of 
the Indian Ocean) is term'd Peninſula India extra Gangem, or India 
beyond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that fa- 
mous River, in reſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern Parts 
of 4/ia in general. | 1 


Air.) The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, according 
to the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country; 
yet generally eſteemed indifferent healthful, and temperate enough, 
conſidering the Latitude of thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to this Peninſula, is that Part of Nowa Zealandia, between 
0 _ 212 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 to 24 Degrees of South 

ttuge, Me | * 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the firſt, ſecond, 
and third North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, producing in great 
Plenty all Sorts of deſirable Fruits and Grain; beſides tis well 
ſtock'd with invaluable Mines, and great Quantity of precious 
Stones; yea, ſo vaſtly rich is this Country, that the Southmoſt Part 
thereof (via. Cher/one/e d Or) is eſteemed by many to be the Land of 
Opbir, to which King Solomon ſent his Ships for Gold. The _— 
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Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours and an half; 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt near about twelve Hours, and the 


Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, precious Stones, Silks, Porceline Earth, Aloes, Musk, 
Rhubarb, Alabaſter, &c. 


Rarities.] Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon 
the Golden Houle in the City of Arracan, being a large Hall in the 
King's Palace, whoſe Inſide is entirely oyerlaid with Gold, having a 
ſtately Canopy of maſſy Gold, from the Edges of which hang above 
one hundred Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold, in torm of 
Sugar-Loaves. Here alſo are ſeven Idols of maſſy Gold, of the Height 
of an ordinary Man, whoſe Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms, are a- 
dorned with Variety of precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Sa- 
phires, and Diamonds. In this Hall are alſo kept the two famous 
Caneques, 1. e. two Rubies of prodigious Value, about which the 
neighbouring Princes frequently contending, have drawn Seas of 
Blood from each others Subjects; and all from a vain Opinion, that 
the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Jewels carry along with them a juſt Claim of 


Dominion over the neighbouring Princes. 
Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbilhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula, 
in Point of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of thoſe inhabiting 
this. The various Europeans here reſiding, are much the ſame in 
Manners with the reſpective People of Europe, from whence they 
came. 


Language.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, is 
that call'd the Melaye, moſtly uſed in Malacca ; but beſides the va- 
rious Indian Tongues, both in the MogyPs Empire, and the two Pen- 
inſa{as, the Portugueze Language is commonly underſtood and 
ſpoken in all maritime Towns of Trade ; it w_ the chief Lan- 
guage that's uſed in daily Commerce between the Franks and Na- 
tives of that Country. 


Government. ] In this Peninſula are a great many different States 
and Kingdoms, particularly that of Pegu (a very rich Kingdom) 
ſubject to its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledged by 
divers other conſiderable States, as Aſem, Aracan, and Tipra, beſides 
the ancient Brachmans, and other People living on the Weſt of 
China, as the Layes, Timacues, _ and Ciocangaes, all tributary 
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to him. Here alſo are the rich and flouriſhing Kingdoms of 7% 
quin and Cochinchin, eſpecially the former, whoſe King is eſteem'da 
mighty potent Prince, able to bring into the Field vaſt Multitudes 
of Men upon all Occaſions. And LZaftly, the King of Siam (tg 
hom a great many Princes are tributary) is eſteemed one of the 
richeſt and moſt potent Monarchs of ali the Eait, and aſſumes fas 
ſome alledge) the Title of the King of Heaven and Earth; and yet, 
notwithſtanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he is ſaid to be 
tributary to the Tartars, and to pay them yearly a certain Kind of 
Homage. TORE A 


preg 1 


Arm.] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enſigns Armo- 
rial are borne by theſe Eaſtern Princes; or if any at all, 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peniaſula are generally great 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemp- 
Hehoſit, and commonly adore the four Elements. Whereſoever Malo. 
metaniſm prevails, *tis generally intermixed with many Pagan Rites 
and Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River Menan, 
in which City are almoſt three hundred ſtately Moſques, not only 
well furniſhed with excellent Bells (contrary to the Turtiſb Cuſtom 
elſewhere) but alſo with a great many Idols of all Sorts. In the 
Kingdom of Pegu, they have a great Opinion of the Sandtity of 
Apes and Crocodiles, believing thoſe Perſons very happy who are de- 
vour'd by them. They obſerve yearly five ſolemn Feſtivals (call'd 
in their Language Sapans) and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Gia- 
chie, Cateano, Giaimo, Segienou, Daiche, and Donon. Their Prieſts 
are call'd Raulini, and are divided into three Orders, diſtinguiſhed 
by the Names of Pungrini, Pangiani, and Xoxom. They have alſo 
many Hermits, whom they divide into Grepi, Manigrepi, and Tal;- 
grepi, who are all in great Eſteem among the People. Chriſtianity . 
was planted here much about the ſame Time with the other Penin- 
ſula already mention'd. 5 W 
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Name. JTDE RS IA [known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, 

P and ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at 
preſent ; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Megu?s Empire, on 
the Weſt by Afatick Turkey ; on the North by the Caſpian Sea, and 
Part of Tartary ; and on the South by the Per/fian Gulph, and Part of 
the main Ocean] is termed by the /ta/rans and Spaniards, Perfia ; by 
the French, Perſe ; by the Germans, Perſien; and by the Exgliß, 
Verfa; fo call'd (as many alledge) from one of its ancient Provinces, 
nam'd Perſis, or (according to others) from Perſes, an illuſtrious 
Lord in the Country of Elan, who for his Merit is ſaid to have ob- 
tain'd the Government of the People, and to have call'd both Coun- 
try and Inhabitants after his Name. But finally, others do eagerly 
plead for an Hebrew Etymology, deriving the Name from the 
Word , i. e. Equites. For 'tis reported of the Inhabi- 
tants of this Country, that before the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they 
ſeldom us'd to ride, or knew very little how to manage a Horſe ; 
and that ſuch was their Dexterity afterwards in managing Horſes, 
that this Country is ſaid to aſſume its Name from that Animal. For 
the ſtrengthning of which Opinion they farther obſerve, That the 
Title of Perſia is not found in thoſe Books of the Holy Scriptures, 
which were written before the Time of Cyrss. 


Air.) 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially to. 
wards the North, beyond the vaſt Mountain of Taurus ; but in the 
Southern Provinces, *tis ſcorching hot for ſeveral Months. The op- 
poſite Place of the Globe to Per/ia, is Part of Mare del Zur, be. 
tween 225 and 248 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 Degree; 
of South Latitude. | | 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the third and fourth 
North Climate) is very different ; for in the Northern Parts, adjacent 
to Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, producing 
but little Corn, and few Fruits But South of Mount Taurus, the 
Soil is ſaid to be extraordinary fertile, the Country pleaſant, and plen- 
tiful of Corn, Fruits, Wines, c. affording alſo ſome rich Mines of 
Gold and Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
fourteen Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 
thirteen Hours and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are curious 
Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Gold, Silk, and Silver, 
Seal-Skins, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, and all Sorts of Metals, Myrrh, 
Fraits, &c. 


Rarities.) This Country (among its chief Rarities, doth yet boaſt 
of the very Ruins of the once proud Palace of Perſepolis, ſo famous 
of Old, and now call'd by the Inhabitants Chil-manor, ſignifying 
Forty Pillars; which imports, that ſo many were ſtanding ſome Ages 
ago ; but at preſent there's only nineteen remaining, together with 
the Ruins of about eighty more. Thoſe Pillars, yet ſtanding, are 
of excellent Marble, and about fifteen Foot high; for a particular 
Draught of them, with the Copy of ſeveral Ia ids, in unknown 
Characters, Vid. Philzſ. Tranſ. No. 201, and 210. (2.) In the City 
of 1þahan, is a large Pillar ſixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of the 
Sculls of Bcafts, erected by Shaw-Abas the Great, upon a Sedition 
of his Nobles, who vowed to rear up a Column of their Heads, as 3 
Monument of their Obloquy to After- ages, if they perſiſted in Diſ- 
obedience ; but they ſurrendring upon Diſcretion, he ordered each 
of them to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaſt, and lay at his 
Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the afore. 
faid Pillar in lieu of a Column of their own Heads. (3.) One of 
the Emperor's Gardens at Iþahan is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, 
that it commonly goes by the Name of Hefe 2 i. e. Paradiſe 

upon Earth; and the Royal Sepulchres of the Perſian Monarchs are in- 
deed fo ſlately, that they deſerve to be mention'd here. (4.) About 30 
Miles North Eaſt of Gombroon, is a moſt hideous Cave, which 
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its formidable Aſpect, is term'd Hell's Gate by our Exgliſb Travellers, 
who have paſt that Way. (5.) At Genoe, about twelve or fourteen 
Mites North of Gombreon, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteem'd very 

againſt moſt chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for all 
inveterate Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like. (6.) Within five Leagues 
of Damoan, is a prodigious high Pike of the fame Name, from 
whoſe Top (cover'd all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the 
Night-time like Fire) one may clearly {ee the Caſpian Sea, tho' an 
hundred and eighty Miles diſtant; and nigh to this ſulphurous Pike 
are ſome famous Baths, where there's a great Reſort of People at 
certain Times of the Vear. Zafth, In ſeveral Parts of Perfia, are 
Mountains of curious black Marble, and Springs of the famous 
Naphtha, with Variety of other Minerals. * | 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, B iſhopricks 5 Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Perfians are a People (both of old, and as yet) 
much given-to Aſtrology ; many of them making it their chief Bu- 
ſineſs to ſearch after future Events by aſtrological Calculations. They 
are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers ; as alſo 
very proud, paſſionate, and revengeful ; exceſſive in their Luxury, 
Paitimes, and Expences ; much addicted to Tobacco, Opium, and 
Coffee ; yet withal, they are faid to be, for the moſt Part, very re- 
ſpective to their Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, and 
abundantly civil to Strangers: And moſt of thoſe who betake 
themſelves to Trades, prove very ingenious, in making curious Silks, 
Cloth of Gold, and ſuch like. | £5 T 


Language.] The Perſian Language (having a great Tincture of the 
Arabick) is reckon'd not only much more polite than the Turkifþ, 
but is alſo eſteemed the modiſh Language of Aa. It's divided into 
many particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are moſtly 
Arabick. As for pure Arabick, that's the School- Language of the 
Perſiaus, in which not only the Myſteries of the Alcoran, but alſo 
all their Sciences are written, and is learned by Grammar, as Euro- 
peans do Latin. | 


Government. ] This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one So- 
vereign, namely, its own Emperor, commonly ſtil'd, The Great 
Sophy of Perſia; whoſe Government is truly deſpotical, and Crown 
hereditary 3 the Will of the King being a Law to the People, and he 
Maſter of all their Lives and Eſtates. His numerous Subjects render 
him a kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him, but with the 
greateſt Reſpect. As moſt of the 4/atick Princes affect very vain and 
exorbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in particular, he he- 
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ing generally ſtiPd—King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Bacria, Ch, 
razon, Condahor, and Heri, of the Ouz-beg Tartar, of the Kingdom 
of Hyrcania, Draconia, Ewvergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and Sopdia: 
na of Aria, Paropaniza, Drawgiana, Arachofia, Mergiana, and Ca. 
ramania, as far as ſtately Indus; Sultan of Ormus, Larr, Arabi, 
Sufiana, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſſia, aud 
Van, Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſy 
and Periardo, Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chors. 
ron, to the Gulf of Perſia; of true Deſcent from Mortis-Ahy : Prince 
of the four Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Araxis, and Indus: Governgr 
of all the Sultans; Emperor of Muſulmen; Bud of Honour; Mirror 
of Virtue, and Roſe of Delight. 


Arms. ] Many and various are the Opinions concerning the King 
of Perfa's Arms; it being affirm'd by ſome, that he beareth the Sun 
Or, in a Field Azure: By others, a Creſcent, as the Turkiþ Empe. 
rors, with this Difference, that it hath a Hand added to it. By 
others, Or, with a Dragon Gules : By others, Or, with a Buffalos 
Head, Sable. But the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, that he beareth the 
riſing Sun on the Back of a Lyon, with a Creſcent. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt Part) 
exact Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, according to the Explica- 
tion and Commentaries made. by Mor tis- Aly. They differ in ma- 
ny conſiderable Points from the Turks, and both Parties are ſubdi. 
vided into various Seas, between whom are toſs'd many Controver- 
kes, with flaming Zeal on either Side. The main Point in Debate 
between them, is, concerning the immediate Succeſſors of Mabomet. 
The Turks reckoning them thus, Mahomet, Aboubekir, Omar, Oſman, 
and Mortis-Aly. But the Perſians will have their Aly to be the im- 
mediate Succeſſor, and ſome eſteem him equally with Mabomet him- 
felf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe words, Llala y lala 
Mortis-Aly well lula; for which the Turks abhor them, calling them, 
Rafadi and Caſſars, i. e. Schiſmaticks, and themſelves, Sonni and 
Mufulmen, which is, True Believers. They differ alſo in their Ex- 
plication of the Alcoran; beſides, the Perſians have contracted it in- 
to a leſſer Volume than the Arabians, after Gunet's Reformation, 
preferring the Immanian Set before the Melchian, Anefian, Benefitn, 
or NXefagans, broached by Aboubekir, Omar, and O/man ; from 
which four are ſprung above ſeventy ſeveral Sorts of religious Or- 
ders; as Morabites, Abdals, Derwiſes, Papaſi, Rafadi, &c. Here 
are many Neſtoriaz Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and many 
Fews. The Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in this Country by 
the Apoſtle St. Thomas. | 
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Concerning Turkey in Aſa. 
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Comprehending Six J Syria —- __ 

great Parts, vix. Diarbeck 
Turcomania 
Georgia 


4b From S. 
Bana? — to N. 


Arzerun 


Teflis 


Chief Town 


Each of the foregoing Parts comprehends ſeveral Provinces. 


Ama ſia — Idem & W. to E. 
Caraminia Cogni>—— 2 Southward 
Maraz — 5 Wi. to E. 


Natolia propria — "Burſa — > Northward 
Natolia 5 


Aladuli 


Beriara or Arabia Deſ. Anna 
Arabia bare or Arabia Petrea Herat —— > N. to S. 
Ayman or Arabia Felix-- Medina —— | 


Syria propria = = Aleppo —— 
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HIS vaſtly extended Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into fi 
great Parts, viz. Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbeck, Turcomg. 
ria, and Georgia; we ſhall particularly treat of the firſt Three, and 
that ſeparately (they being moſtly remarkable) and then take a ge. 
neral View of all the reſt conjunctly, and that under the Title of the 
Eupbratian Provinces. Therefore, 


5. 1. NAT.O-L +4 


Name.] Atolia [formerly Aſia Minor, in contra- diſtinction from 
| Alia the Greater; and now bounded on the Eaſt by 
Turcomania ; on the Weſt by the Archipelago ; on the North by the 


Black-Sea ; and on the South by part of the Mediterranean] is term'd 


by the Italians and Spaniards, Natolia ; by the French, Natolie; by 
the Germans, Natolien ; and by the Englih, Natolia, or Anatzlia ; 
ſo call'd at firſt by the Grecians, becauſe of its Eaſtern Situation in 
reſpect of Greece, mw © *Avalloang. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in ſome 
Provinces very pure and healthful ; in others, extremely groſs and 
peſtilentious. 'The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that 


Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 217 and 232 Degrees of Lon- 


gitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the fifth and fixth 
North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, abounding with Oil and 
Wine, and moſt Sorts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the In- 


land Provinces lie uncultivated ; a Thing too common in moſt Coun- 


tries ſubject to the Mahometan Yoke: The Length of the Days and 
Nights is the ſame here as in Greece, they both lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are raw 
Silks, Goats-Hair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colours, 
Calicuts white and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilted Co- 
yeflets, Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, &c. 


Rarities] Not far from Smyrna (by the Turks, 1/myr) is a certain 
Kind of Earth, commonly call'd by the Franks, Soap-Earth; which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gather'd before Sun- 
riſing, and that in ſuch prodigious Quantity, that many Camels are 
daily employ d in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap-Houſes at ſome 
Diftance, where being mix d with Oil, and both boil'd together for 
ſeveral Days, it becomes at laſt an excellent Sort of Soap. (2.) my 
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to Smyrna are the Veſtigia of a Roman Circus and Theatre; and 
thereabouts is, frequently found Variety of Roman Medals. (3.) A- 
bout two eaſy Days Journey Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains of 
the ancient Thyatira, as appears from ten or twelve remarkable In- 
ſcriptions {till to be ſeen (for which ſee Wheeler's Travels, from 
ag. 230, to 236.) and therefore Tyreth (a ſmall Village, twenty 
Miles South-Eaſt of Epheſus) is falſely taken for it by the ignorant 
Greeks. (4.) At Mylaja (formerly Melaſſo in Caria) are noble Re- 
mains of Antiquity ; particularly a magnificent Temple of Marble, 
built in Honour of Auguſtus Czſar, and the Goddeſs of Rome, as 
appears from an Inſcription on the Front, which is ſtill intire. Here 
allo is a ſtately Column, calld the Pillar of Menander, with a little 
curious Temple, but uncertain for what, or by whom erected. (5.) 
At Epheſus (now called Aja Salve by the Turks) are yet to be ſeen 
ſome ancient Chriſtian Churches, particularly that of St. John, the 
entireſt of them all, and now converted into a Mahometan Moſque : 
As alſo the Veſtigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, Circus, and Aquedut, 
together with a large Heap of ſtately Ruins, generally reckoned thoſe 
of the once magnificent Temple of Diana, the great Goddeſs of 
the Epheſians. (6.) At Laodicea (by the Turks, Exkebifſar, which 
is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the Habitation of wild Beaſts) 
are {ti]] extant three Theatres of white Marble, and a ſtately Circus, 
all ſo entire as yet, that they would ſeem to be only of a modern 
Date. (7.) At Sardis (by the Turks, Sart, or Sards, now a little, 
naſty, beggarly Village, tho' once the royal Seat of rich King Cræ- 


ſus) are the Remains of ſome ſtately, ancient Architecture, with ſe- 


veral imperfect Inſcriptions. (8.) At Pergamos (which ſtill retains 
the Name of Pergamo, and is obſervable for being the Place where 
Parchment was firſt invented) are the Ruins of the Palace of the 
Atalick Kings. Here is alſo the ancient Chriſtian Church of Sancta 
Sehia, now converted into a Mahometan Moſque. As for Philadel- 
jhia, the laſt of the famous ſeven Churches of Aa (now call'd by 
the Turks, Allach Scheyr, i.e. the City of God) tis remarkable for 
nothing ſo much as the conſiderable Number of Chriſtians dwelling 
in it, they amounting to two thouſand and upwards. 


Hrebbiſhopricks, &c. ] The State of Chriſtianity being very de- 
plorable throꝰ moſt Parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and not only 
the chief Eccleſiaſticks of the Chriſtian Churches (viz. Patriarchs, 
Archbiſhops, and Biſhops) but alſo their very Sees vom 1 
alter'd, according as their tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propoſeth 
Advantage by ſuch Alterations ; and whereas a great many titulay 
Biſhops, yea, Archhifhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often created; it 
1s equally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exact Liſt of all the 
Kcclefiaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal. * 
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it therefore ſuffice (once for all) to ſubjoin in this Place the moſt te. 
markable of the Chriſtian Ecclefiaſticks thro' all Parts of the ali 
and African Turkey ; ſtill referring the Reader to the fame, as he tra. 
velleth thro the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Eccleſia. 
ſticks being Patriarchs, Archbiſpops, and Biſhops. The chief Patti. 
archs (beſides him of Conſtantinople, already mention'd in Fury) 
are thoſe of Feruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch ; as alſo two Arn. 
nians (one of which reſideth at Ecmeaſan, a Monaſtery in Georgia, 
and the other at Si, in Aladulia) and laſtly, one Neſtorian, whole 
Place of Reſidence is commonly at Mo/ul in Diarbeck. 


The chief Archb;Þops (together with the European) are thoſe of 


Heraclea Adrianople Patras 
Saloniti Corinth Proconeſus 
Athens Nicefia Amaſia 
Malwaſia Janna Scutari 
Ampbipoli Monembaſia Dana 
Napoli di Romania Methynna Tyre 
Lariſſa Phanarion Berytus. 


The chief of the many B:;/opricks (beſides the Europeans) are thoſe 
of 


Epheſus Trebiſonde Ama ſia 


Ancyra Drama Nova Ceſarea 
Cyzicus Smyrna Cogni 

Nicomedia Metylene Rhodes 

Nice Serra Chio 

Chalcedon Chriſtianopoli St. Jahn D' Acre. 


Univerſities.) As for Univerſities in this Country, the Turk: are 
ſuch Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe all hu- 
man-Literature, or acquir'd Knowledge, but the very Art of Printing 
(the moſt effectual Means of communicating Knowledge) is expreſly 
inhibited by their Law; ſo that the Reader muſt not expect to find 
the Seats of the Muſes among them. It's true, the Jeſuits, and ſome 
other Orders of the Roman Church (where eſtabliſhed in theſe Coun- 
tries) do uſually inſtruct the Children of Chriſtian Parents in ſome 

blick Halls erected for that Purpoſe ; but theſe ſmall Nurſeries of 
2 —— g are ſo inconſiderable, that they deſerve not the Name of 
Colleges, much leſs the Title of Univerſities. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this large Country being chiefly | 
Turks and Greeks, a particular Character of them both is already given 
in 
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in Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, to 
which I refer the Reader. 


Language.] The prevailing Languages in this Country are the 
Turkiſh and vulgar Greek ; a Specimen of which is already given, 
when treating of Turkey in Europe. 


Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubje& to the 
heavy Burthen of the Ottoman Yoke, is govern'd by four Beglerbegs, 
in Subordination to the Grand Seignior; the firſt of them reſideth 
at Cotyæum, about thirty Leagues from Byrſa; the ſecond at 
Cogni, formerly Iconium; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of 


the ſame Name; and the laſt at Marat, the principal City of Ala- 
dulia. 


Arms.) See Turkey in Europe, p. 188. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country is that of Ma- 
hemetaniſm 3 but Perſons of all Profeſſions being tolerated in theſe 
Parts, as elſewhere, through the Turk; Dominions, here are great 


Multitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greeks) and thoſe of all Sorts, 


as Armenians, F acobites, Maronites, Neſforians, Melchites, &c. and 
intermix'd with theſe is a conſiderable Number of Fews. Chriſtia- 
nity was planted betimes in this Part of the World, and that by the 
Preaching and Writings of the inſpir'd Apoſtles, eſpecially St. John 
the Divine, here being the ſeven famous Churches, to which he 
wrote, viz. thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, Pergamus, 
Philadelphia, and Sardis. 
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Name.] A R AB TI A [known formerly by the ſame Name; and 
now bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabian Gulf, and Part 
of Mare Arabicum ; on the Weſt by the Red-Sea ; on the North by 
Paliſtine and Syria propria; and on the South by Part of the main 
Ocean] is term'd by the [talians and Spaniards, Arabia; by the 
French, Arabie; by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Englih, 
Arabia. Why ſo call'd, is not fully agreed upon among Authors ; 
but the Reaſon of the various Appellations of its three Parts [viz. 
Deſerta, Petrea, and Felix] is moſt evident, they being ſo term'd 
from the Nature of their reſpective Soil. | 


Air.] The Air of the two Northern Arabia's is very hot during the 
Summer (the Heavens being ſeldom or never over-caſt with Clouds) 


but in that towards the South tis mack more temperate, being migh- 
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tily qualified by refreſhing Dews, which fall almoſt every Night in 
great Abundance. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Coun. 
tries, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean between 227 and 257 De. 
grees of Longitude, with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The very Name of theſe three Arabia's they (lying in the 
2, 3', and 4'" North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
their Soi; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumber d 
with formidable Rocks, and the other over-{pread with vaſt Mountains 

of Sand; but the Southern (deſervedly term'd Fe/is) is of an excel. 
lent Soil, being extraordinarily fertile in many Places. 'The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of theſe Countries is about fourteen Hours; 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours and a Quarter, and the 
Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpecially 
Arabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-ſtones, Balm, Myrrh, In- 
cenſe, Gums, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Rarities.) In Arabia Petræa, is the noted Mountain of Sinai (now 
call'd by the Arabians, Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountains of Moſes) on 
which were many Chapels, and Cells, poſleſs'd by the Greek and La- 
tin Monks ; ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining, with a Garden ad- 
Joining to each of them. At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant 
Convent, from whence there was formerly a Way up to the Top, by 
one thouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock at the 
Charge and Direction of the virtuous Helena (Mother of Conſtantine 
the Great) the Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The 
Religious here reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place 
where Moſes ſtay'd for forty Days, during his Abode on the Mount; 
and where he receiv'd the Tables of the Law, and deſired to ee the 
Face of God. (2.) At Medina in Arabia Felis is a ſtately Moſque, 
ſupported by four hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with three hundred 
Silver Lamps, and call'd by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or, Moſt Hol; 
becauſe in it lies the Coffin of their great Prophet (its hanging in the 
Air by two Load-ſtones being- a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth 
of Gold, under a Canopy of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroider'd, 
which the Baſa of Egypt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand 
Seignior's Order. (3.) At Mecca, in the ſame Arabia (the Birth-plact 
of Mahomet) is a Turkiſh Moſque, fo glorious, that 'tis accounted by 
many the ſtatelieſt of any in the World. Its lofty Roof being rais'd 
in Faſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful Towers of extraordinary 
Height and Architecture, make a ſplendid Shew at the firſt AP 


pearance, and are all conſpicuous at a great Diſtance. 'The Moſque 
is ſaid to have above an hundred Gates, with a Windo over * 
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of them; and within *tis adorn'd with Tapeſtry and Gildings extra- 
ordinary rich. The Number of Pilgrims, who yearly viſit this 
Place, is almoſt incredible; every Muſſulman being oblig'd by his 
Religion to come hither once in his Life-time, or to ſend a Deputy 
for him. (4.) The Country about Zibit in Arabia Felix (which 
many reckon to be the ſame with the ancient Saba or Sabæa, Seba or 
Sheba, mention'd in 1 Kings x. Matt. xii.) is ſtill famous for the beſt 
Frankincenſe in the World, which grows hereabouts in great Abun- 
dance; beſides good Plenty of Balſam, Myrrh, Caſſia, and Manna, 
with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbihhopricks, Pilhopricks, Univerſities. 
See Natolia. 


Manners.) The Arabs (great Proficients of old in mathematical 
Sciences) are now- an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous Kind of 
People: The better, and more innocent Sort of em live in Tents, 
and employ their Time in feeding their Flocks, removing from Place 
to Place, according to the Conveniency of Grazing ; but the greater 
Part of them are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to Robbing, 
that moſt of the publick Roads in the A4fatick Turkey are pitifully 
peſter'd with them, they travelling commonly in confiderable Troops 
(headed by one of their Number, whom they own as Captain) and 
aſſaulting the Caravans as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. Thoſe 
near Muſcat in Arabia Felix, are abſolutely the beſt of the whole 
Country, being generally characteriz d a People of very civil and ho- 
neſt Deportment towards all Sorts of Perſons. 


Language.] The vulgar Language in the three Arabia's, is the 
Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but 
(with Variation of DialeR) is ſpoken over a great Part of the Eaſtern 
Countries. As for the ancient, pure, and grammatical Arabian, tis 
now learn'd at School (as Europeans do Greek and Latin) and is chiefly 
uſed by the Mahometans in their religious Service. 


Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Coun- 
try, acknowledge Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none 
at all. Divers Sorts of People in theſe Countries are willingly ſubject 
unto, and ruld by ſeveral Beglerbegs, refiding among em « {any ſpe- 
cial Appointment of the Grand Seignior; others are govern'd by their 
own independent Kings or Princes ; the chief of whom are thoſe of 
Fartach, Maffa, and Amanzarifdin ; and ſome others do yield Obedi- 
ence to certain Zeriffs or chief Governors (who are only tributary to 
the Great Turk) the moſt honourable of *em is he at Mecca, who is 
of the Poſterity of Mahomet, but lately in Rebellion againſt his 
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Maſter. Beſides theſe, here are ſeveral Sorts of People who live al. 
together freely, deny ing Subjection to any; the chief of whom are 
the Bengebres, Beduins, and Gordins, who reſide moſtly in Mountains, 
and are much employ'd in Robbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they 
uſually travelling in great Numbers near Mecca, on purpoſe to aſſault 
the Pilgrims in their Way thither, who are always neceſſitated to 
ſend valuable Preſents to the Zeriff of that Place, that he may order 


ſome of his Troops to meet the various Caravans, and defend them 
apainſt all Attempts. 


Arms.) For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, 
p. 188. 


Religion.] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, 
living like ſo many ſavage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and fre- 
uently devouring one another. But the more ſober Sort of 'em 
ſs the Doctrine of Mahomet, that grand Impoſtor, and Native of 
their own Country: The principal Points of which Doctrine may be 
ſeen, p. 189. to which I remit the Reader. This Country was for- 


merly illuminated with the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel, having re- 
ceiv'd the ſame in the Apoſtolick Age. 


$. 3. SY RIA, [by the Turks] Suriſtan. 
M Odern Syria comprehends Syria, properly ſo call'd. (2.) Pla- 


nicia or Phenice. (3.) Paleſtine or Tudea. Theſe Diviſions of 
Syria (eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries, ſome- 
what of each of them diſtinctly, and in their Order. Therefore, 


Syria, properly ſo called. 


Name.] HIS Country [known formerly by the ſame Name of 

Syria, but different in Extent, being now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Diarbeck; on the Weſt by Part of the Mediterranean 
Sea; on the North by ſome of Natolia; and on the South by Arabia 
Deſerta] is term'd by the 7talians, Siria; by the Spaniards, Syria ; 
by the French, Sourie; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the Engh/h, 
Syria; but why ſo call'd is much controverted among our modern 


Criticks, with little Shew of Probability for the Truth of their vari- 
ous Opinions on either hand. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, the Sky being 
ſeldom over-caſt with Clouds, and in moſt Parts very healthful to 


breathe in; only in the Months of June, Fuly, Auguſt, tis extraor- 
dinary hot, if it prove either calm, or a gentle Wind from the 25 
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fart ; but (as a repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months are ge- 
nerally attended with cool weſterly Breezes from the Mediterrazean. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Syria, is that Part of the vaſt Pa- 
cifck Ocean, between 232 and 236 Degrees of Longitude, with 33 
and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in Part of the fifth and 
ſixth North Climate) 1s extraordinary fertile, where duly manur'd, 
producing moſt Sorts of Grain and Fruits in great Abundance. Here 
are indeed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains ; yet no Country in 


the World can boaſt of more pleaſant, large, and fertile Plains than - 


this; Plains of ſuch a fat and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many 
Places, do till *em up with wooden Culters ; and that commonly by 
the Aſſiſtance of one Horſe, or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough, 
But the Beauty and Excellency of this Country is mightily eclipſed by 
various ſad and melancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves to the Eye 
of the Traveller, viz, many Cities, Towns, and Villages, formerly 
well ſtock d with Inhabitants, and compactly built, but now quite 
depopulated and laid in Ruins; as alſo many ancient Chriſtian 
Churches, once very ſplendid and magnificent Structures, but now 
meer Heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordinary Reſidence of wild Beaſts. 


nn—_—_— Agne pe miſerrima vidi. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 
fourteen Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is nine 
Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it 
may not be improper to rectify a groſs Miſtake of our modern Geo- 
graphers, who, treating of Syria, make the River of Aleppo (as they 
call it) to fall into the Euphrates, and aſſert it to be navigable up to 
the City;; whereas it hath no Communication with Euphrates at all, 
but is (almoſt) of a quite contrary Courſe to that in the Maps, and 
ſo far from being a navigable River, that tis little better than a meer 
Brook ; or at beſt, but a very inconſiderable Rivulet, having its Riſe 
a little way South-Eaſt from Aleppo, and gliding gently along by the 


city, loſeth it ſelf under Ground at a few Miles diſtance on the other 
ide. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpecially 
thoſe of Aleppo (which is the ſecond City in the Turki/ Empire, and 


one of the greateſt Trade of any in the Lewant, being the Centre of 


Commerce between the Mediterranean and the Eaft- Indies, as alſo 
the Seat of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Exgliſb Factor ies 
abroad) are Silks, Camblets, Valaneed, Gallnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, 


Soap, Galls, Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all Sorts, Sc. 
| Rs U 3 Rarities. 
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Rarities. ] About ſix Days Journey S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the fi- 

mous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yet ſuch Remains of 
many porphyry Pillars, and remarkable Inſcriptions, are ſtill extant, 
as ſufficiently evince its former State and Magnificence. For a par. 
ticular Draught and Deſcription of it, Vid. Phil. Tranſa#. No. 21), 
218. = (2.) About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tadnor, is 
a large Valley of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that 
mention'd, 2 Sam. viii. 13. (where King Dawid ſmote the Syrians) 
than the other about four Hours from Aleppo, tho? commonly taken 
for ſuch. (3.) On the Side of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a Cave or 
Grotto, remarkable among the Turks, for being, as they ſay, the 
Reſidence of Mortis-4ly for ſome Days; where is alſo the rough Im- 

preſſion of a Hand in the hard Rock, which they believe was made 
by him. (4.) Under one of the Gates of Aleppo is a Place for which 

the Turks have a great Veneration, keeping Lamps continually bur- 
ning in it, becauſe (according to a receiv'd Tradition among them) 

the Prophet Eliſba did live there for ſome Time. (5.) In the Wall 

of a Moſque, in the Suburbs of Aleppo, is a Stone of two or three 

Foot ſquare, which 1s wonderfully regarded by the more ſuperſtitious 

Sort of Chriſtians ; becauſe in it is a natural (but obſcure) Reſem- 

blance of a Chalice, environ'd, as twere, with ſome faint Rays of 

Light. Such ſtrange Apprehenſions do the Romaniſts in theſe Parts 

entertain concerning this Stone, {that for the Purchaſe of it, vaſt 
Sums of Money have been proffer'd by them to the Turks ; but as gross 

Superſtition in the former did hatch the Propoſal, fo the ſame in the 

latter produc'd the{Refuſal ; the Tarks being inexorable when requeſted 

to ſell or give that, which wagsonce ſo ſacred as to become the conſti- 

tuent Part of a Moſque. (6.) Belonging to the Facobite Patriarch 

in Aleppo, are two fair MSS. of the Gol pels, written on large Parch- 

ment Sheets in Syrian Characters (and theſe either Gold or Silver) 

with Variety of curious Miniature. (7.) Between Aleppo and Alex- 

andretta (or Scanderoon) are the goodly Ruins of ſeveral ſtately Chri- 

tian Churches, with Variety of Stone Coffins lying above Ground in 
divers Places, and many Repoſitories for the Dead hewn out of the 

firm Rock; but no perfect Inſcriptions to be ſeen, having actually 

made a particular Search for em my ſelf ſome Years ago. (8.) In 

the large Plain of Antioch (being fifteen Leagues long, and three 

broad) 1s a ſtately Cauſeway crofling almoſt the Breadth of the Plain, 

and paſſing over ſeveral Arches [under which ſome pleaſant Rivulets 
do gently glide] all which was begun and finiſh'd in fix Months 

Time by the Grand Yizzer, in the Reign of Achmet, and that for 3 

ſpeedy Paſſage of the Grand Seignior's Forces, to ſuppreſs the fre- 

quent Revolts in the Eaſtern Parts of his Empire. (q.) In ſeveral 

Cavities of Rocks among Byland Mountains (a few Hours I 
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deroon) is ſometimes found good Store of Rain-water, compleatly pe- 
triß'd by the exceſſive Heat of the Sun Beams. (10.) Nigh to the 
Factory Marine at Scanderoon, is a large, but unfiniſh'd Building, 
commonly call'd Scanderberg's Caſtle, ing vulgarly ſuppoſed to 
have been erected by that valiant Prince of Albania, in the Career 
of his Fortune againſt the Turks ; but tis more probably thought to 
be of an ancienter Date, having thereon the Arms of Godfrey of 
Bulloign. Laſtly, In the Eaſtmoſt Part of Scanderoon Bay is a rui- 
nous old Building, known commonly by the Name of Jonab's Pillar, 
erected (as the modern Greeks alledge) in that very Place where the 
Whale did vomit him forth. It's indeed much (and not undeſerved- 
ly) doubted, whether that Monument was erected there upon ſuch an 
Occaſion ; but tis highly probable, that this individual Part of the 
Bay was the very Place of the Whale's Delivery, it being the neareſt 
to Nineveh of any in the Levant, Which Conjecture, I humbly 
ſuppoſe, is ſomewhat more reaſonable than that of ſome dreaming 
Ancients, who vainly imagin'd that the monftrous Fiſh did more than 
ſurround one Quarter of the World in the Space of ſeventy-twa 
Hours at moſt ; and that too when big with Child. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. See 
Natolia. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks and 
Greeks [whoſe reſpective Characters are already given in Turkey of 


other Sorts of Chriſtians intermix d, of whom the Reader may find 
ſome Account towards the latter Part of this Section, when we come 
to treat of Paleſtine and the Euphratian Provinces. 


Language.) The chief Language of this Country is the Turki/b, 
(for a Specimen of which, Vid. p. 188.) the ancient Syriac being loſt 
among them. The various Europeans here reſiding do commonly uſe 
the Lingua Franca. 


Government.) This Country being ſubje& unto, and ſucceſſively 
ruPd by the Selucidæ, the Romans, the Saracens, the Chriſtians, and 
Sultans of Egypt, was at laſt conquer'd by the Turks in the Time of 
Selimus I. Anno 1517. under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath ever ſince 
groan'd, and is at preſent govern'd by its particular Baſſa, appointed 
by the Grand Seignior, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily at 
Aleppo, the principal City of this Province, and thought to be the 
Aram Scbab, mention'd in holy Scripture. But the whole Country 
of Syria [according to its modern Extent] is ſubje& to three Baſas ; 
the firſt commonly reſiding (as aforeſaid) at Aleppo; the ſecond at Da- 
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maſcus in Phænice; and the third at Tripoli in Syria. Subordinate 
to each of theſe Baſſas, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman 
Dominions, are various Cadi's or Judges, who hear and determine 
the ſeveral Cauſes, whether civil or criminal, which at any Time 
happen between Man and Man. And here I can't omit one Parti- 
cular (which as 'tis a mighty Diſparagement to this People, ſo 1 
wiſh *twere peculiar to them) viz. their mercenary Diſtribution of Fu. 
fiice ; for not always the Equity of the Cauſe, but the Liberality of 
the Party, does ordinarily determine the Matter ; as ſome of our 


Engl Factories in theſe Parts of the World have experienced more 
than once. 


Arms. ] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, p. 188. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country is that of Ma- 
hometaniſm ; the eſſential Tenets of which are already ſet down 
(. 189.) to which I remit the Reader. But, ſince one Thing en- 
Join'd by that Religion, is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of 
Prayer, I can't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that 
Point ; I mean not only their inimitable Frequency in performing 
this Duty (which is five Times a Day) but alſo their moſt commend- 
able Fervency and Seriouſneſs in the Performance of it. For when- 
ever they ſet about the ſame, they addreſs themſelves to the Almigh- 
ty with all profound Reſpect and Reverence imaginable, and in the 
humbleſt Poſture they can ; ſometimes ſtanding, often kneeling, and 
frequently proſtrating themſelves on the Ground, and kifling the 
fame ; and during the whole Performance, their very Countenance 
doth plainly declare the inward Fervor and Devotion of their Mind. 
Yea, ſo exact and punctual are they in obſerving the various Hours 
appointed for Prayer, and fo ſerious and deyout in performing that 
Duty, that the Generality of as Chriſtians have too good Reaſon (in 
both theſe Reſpects) to ſay with the Poet, Pudet hac opprobria no- 
Lis, &c. The Muezans or Marabounds (being thoſe Perſons who call 
the People to Prayers) uſe commonly theſe Words, Allah ekber, allah 
ekber, allah ekber ; eſchaudou in la illah illallah ; hi alle ſalla, hi 
alle ſalla, allah ekber, alla ekber, alla ekber, la illah illallab, i. e. 
Gad is great, God is great, God is great; give Teſtimony that 
* there is but one God: Come, yield your ſelves up to his Mercy; 
* and pray him to forgive you your Sins. God is great, God 1s 
great, God is great; there is none other God but God. Dil- 
pers'd over all this Country, and intermix'd with the Turks, are ma- 
ny Feaus, and various Sorts of Chriſtians; particularly Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Maronites, &c, but moſt lamentable is that State of thoſe 
Chriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpect of that woful Ignorance 
under which they univerſally labour, and the Turki/þ * and 
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nſolence to which they are expos'd ; but alſo in Point of thoſe diſmal 
Yeats and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now among 
em ; for ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt one another, and to 
ach a Height do their Animoſities frequently come, as to give freſh 
Occaſion to the common Enemy to harraſs them more and more. 
Chriſtianity was planted very early in theſe Parts of the World; moſt 
of this Country being watered with the S , Goſpel in the Apoſtolick 


Age. - 
Phenicia, or Phenice. 


HIS Country (very famous of old, but now of a very ſad and 

melancholy Aſpect, and groaning under the Turki/ Yoke) hath 
undergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs, that 
there's nothing now remarkable in it, fave a few ancient maritime 
Cities (moſtly in Ruins) which yet maintain ſomething of Trade 
with Strangers; as particularly Damaſcus (call'd by the Turks, 
Scham) St. Fohn d' Acre (formerly Ptolematis) and laſtly, Sure and 
Said, which were the ancient Tyre and Sidon. Leaving therefore 
this deſolate Country, we paſs on to 


Paleſtine, or Fudea. 


ame.] HIS Country [moſt memorable in holy Scripture, and 
ſometimes ſtiPd Canaan, from Canaan, the Son of 

Cham; ſometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham 
and his Seed ; and ſometimes Fudea, from the Nation of the Fexws, 
or People of the Tribe of Juda, and now bounded on the Eaſt and 
North by Part of Syria Propria ; on the Weſt by Part of the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and on the South by Arabia Petrea] is term'd by the 
Italians and Spaniards, Paleſtina; by the French, Paleſtine ; by the 
Germans, Paleſtinen, or das Gelobte Land; by the Englihh, Paleſtine, 
or the Holy Land. It's call'd Paleſtine, guaſi Philiſtin, from the Phi- 
li/tines, once a mighty Nation therein; and Holy Land, becauſe 


moſt holy Feſus, the glorious Redeemer of Men. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent to 
the Lake of Sodom (of Which afterwards) is ſo extraordinary pleaſant, 
ſerene, and healthful to breathe in, that many of its preſent Inhabi- 
tants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Paleſtine, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean be- 
tween 227 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 32 Degrees 
J te ET as 


Soil.] This Country (fituated partly on the fourth and fifth North 
Climate, and not exceeding ſeventy Leagues in Length from North 
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to South, and thirty in Breadth from Eaft to Weſt) was bleſſed wit 
an extraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all Things in ſuch 
abundance, that the Scripture terms it, 4 Land flowing with Milt an 
Honey; yea, ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt Mul. 
titudes of People did it maintain, that K. David numbred in his Time 
no leſs than 1 300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Levi and 
Benjamin. But alas ! ſuch was the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that 
it not only ſpew'd them out, as it had done thoſe who dwelt before 
them ; but the Almighty being highly provoked by their many and 
repeated Abominations, hath urn d that fruitſul Land into Barrenneſ, 
for the Wickedneſs of them who dwelt therein. For ſuch is the di. 
mal State of this Country at preſent, that (beſides the Tarkiþs Yoke, 
under which it groans) the greateſt Part thereof is not only laid waſte, 
but even where duly manur'd, *tis generally obſerv'd, that the ii is not 
near ſo fertile as formerly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of 
this Country is about fourteen Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt is about ten Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) Such is the mean and depauperated State of this 
Country at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all Con- 
modities for the Merchant; its Inhabitants, now-a-days, being mere 
Strangers to all manner of Commerce. In its flouriſhing Condition, 
under the Kings of Fudah and Jſrael, the People thereof did indeed 
manage a very conſiderable 'Trade Abroad, and that chiefly by the 
two famous Emporiums of Tyre and Sidon above-mention'd, beſides 
the Ships of Tarſbiſb, which Solomon ſent yearly to the Land of Ophir; 
and ſo noted were theſe two maritime Cities of old for Merchandizing, 
that the Evangelical Prophet, J/a. xxiii. 8. denouncing the Over- 
throw of Tyre, calls it, The crowning City, whoſe Merchants art 
Princes, and whoſe Traffickers are the Honourable of the Earth : And 
Verſe 3. he termeth Sidon, A Mart of Nations. But ſo fully accom- 
pliſhed is the prophetical Denunciation againſt them both, and fo low 
and deſpicable is their Condition at preſent, that I heartily wiſh all 
flouriſhing Cities of Chri/tendom might be ſo wiſe, as ſeriouſly to re- 
fle&t on the ſame, and to take timely Warning by them ; eſpecially 
conſidering, that moſt of our populous and trading Cities are now 
ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread, That 
ill be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the Day of Judgment, 
than for them. 


Rarities.) In the Southern Parts of Paleſtine is Aſphaltis, or 4, 
phaltites (fo termed from & red, i. e. Bitumen) that noted Lake af 
Judea, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah for- 
merly ſtood ; otherwiſe call'd the Dead Sea, and remarkable at pre- 
{ent for abundance of ſulphurous Vapours, which till aſcend 1 
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ta Meaſure, that no Bird is able to fly from one Side of the Lake 
to the other. Tis alſo obſervable for good Store of Apples growing 
near its Banks; which appear very lovely to the Eye, but being 
touch'd and cut up, prove mere naught, being nothing elſe but a 
Heap of nauſeous Matter. (2.) Nigh to the Place of the ancient 
Sarepta are many Caves and Apartments hewn out of the firm Rock, 
which ſome vainly imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in 
the golden Age, before Cities in theſe Parts of the World were wel F. 
known; but others, with greater Shew of Probability, take them 
from the Caves of the Sidoaniant, mention'd in the Book of Fo/bua, 
under the Name of Mearab. (3.) Not far from the (once) noted 
City of Tyre, are ſeveral large ſquare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the 
Name of Solomon's, among the Chriſtians of that Country; but why 
ſo call'd, they can give no other Reaſon than bare Tradition. (4.) 
At St. Fohn d Acre (the ancient Ptolemais) are yet to be ſeen the Ruins 
of a Palace, which acknowledgeth Richard I. King of England, for 
its Founder; and the Lion Paſſant is ſtill vifible upon ſome of the 
Stones. (5.) On Mount Carmel are ſome Remains of a Monaſtery 
of Carmelite Friars, with a Temple dedicated to the blefled Virgin ; 
and under it 1s a private Cell or Cave, which Travellers alledge to 
be the ancient reſiding Place of the Prophet Elias. On the ſame 
Mountain are found a great many Stones that have the lively Impreſ- 
ſion of Fiſhes Bones upon them; as alſo abundance of petrefy'd 
Fruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that Reſemblance. (6.) 
Not far from the Brook Cedron, ſtands a Part of the Pillar of A6/a- 
lam, which he erected in his Life-time, out of an ardent Defire to 
eternize his Name; and nigh to it is a great Heap of ſmall Stones, 
which daily increaſeth, becauſe either Few or Mahometan paſling by, 
ſeldom fail to throw one at the ſame, and that out of Abhorrency of 
the Son's Rebellion againſt the Father. (7.) In the Mountains of 
Judah is a remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptiz'd' 
the Ethiopian Eunuch; whereupon *tis call'd by the Name of, The 
Ethiopian Fountain, and hath a Church adjacent, erected (tis pro- 
bable) out of Devotion, in Honour of the Place, and Memory of that 
Fact. Yet (by the bye) *twould ſeem, that this were not the Place 
of the Ethiopian's Baptiſm ; becauſe thoſe rocky and declining Moun- 
tains are hardly paſſable, on Horſeback, much leſs in a Chariot. (8.) 
Nigh to the aforeſaid Fountain is a confiderable Cave, where tis re- 
ported St. Fohn the Baptiſt did live, from the ſeventh Year of his 
Age, till he appeared in the Wilderneſs of Fudea, as the promis'd 
Elias. (g.) At Bethlthem is the goodly Temple of the Nativity, 
erected by St. Helena (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) who called it 
St. Mary's of Bethl:chem. Tis now poſſeſſed by the Franciſcans of 
Jeruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having many Chapels and Altars; but 
thoſe little frequented, except it be upon extraordinary Occaſions. 
| No (10.) 
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(10. ) In the Mountains of Judta are the Remains of an ancient 
Church, built by St. Helena, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſ; 
and that in the Place where Zachary the Prophet was born. And 
nigh to it (where the bleſſed Virgin did viſit her Couſin Eixaber') 
is a Grotto; in which, tis ſaid, that the Body of Elizaberh lies in. 
terr'd. (11.) Upon the Left Hand, in going out of the City of J.. 
ruſalem, by the Gate of Foppa, is Mount Sion; on whoſe Top are 
ſtill to be ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of Dawid, which was once x 
Building of wonderful Strength, and admirable Beauty. (12.) Upon 
Mount Calvary is the itately "Temple of the holy Sepulchre, built by 
the aforeſaid virtuous St. Helena, and hitherto viſited by Multitudes 
of Chriftians, who flock to it from all Parts of the World, either out 
of Devotion or Curioſity. It's divided into a vaſt Multitude of Apart. 
ments, containing many Chapels and Altars, which for the moſt Part 
receive their Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of our Sa. 
viour's Paſſion ; beſides thoſe peculiar to Chriſtians of different Nati. 
ons at Feruſalem, particularly the Aby//ines, Armenians, Georgians, 
Cophtes, F acobites, Maronites, &c. and at the Entry of one of thoſe 
Chapels is the Sepulchre of Godfrey of Bu/loign on the one Hand, and 
that of his Brother Ba/dwwin's on the other. But Laſtly, In and 
about Feruſalem (beſides the Obſervables above-mention'd) are theſe 
following Particulars : viz. A Moſque erected in the very Place where 
once ſtood the Cænaculum, the Church of St. Sawiour, and that of the 
Purification of the bleſſed Virgin, with her ſplendid Sepulchre ; all 
three built by the incomparable St. Helena, Add to theſe the decent 
Tomb of Zachary, near the Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre of 
Lazarus, at the Town of Bethany, Here likewiſe are ſhewn to 
Pilgrims, all other noted Places in or about the City, which are fre- 
quently mention'd in the ſacred Volume; as Mount Olivet, the Gar- 
den of Gethſemane, the Vallies of F ehoſaphat and Gehinnon, the Paul 
of Siloam, the Field of Blood, &c. They moreover ſhew 'em the Places 
where formerly ſtood the Palaces of Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod, with 
the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and Annas the High- Prieſt; as alſo 
the particular Place where St. Peter wept upon the Denial of his 
Maſter, and where Judas the Traitor hanged himſelf for betraying 
of him. And finally, the Pilgrims are conducted unto, and viſit the 
reſpeCtive Place of each particular Scene of our Saviour's Sufferings, 
with that of his Aſcenſion at laſt. All which are fully deſcribed by 
G. Sandys, Thevenet, and other later Travellers in the Holy Land. 
To theſe Rarities of Paleſtine, I might alſo add thoſe many re- 
markable Creatures (whether Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes) that are men- 
tion'd in holy Writ, and formerly more plentiful than at FEE Þ 
this Country. But having drawn out this Paragraph already to ſo 
great a Length, I ſhall not venture upon ſo vaſt a Subject; remitting 
the Reader to that incomparable Work. of the leamed Brchort 
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De Animalibus S. Scripture, where he may be fully ſatisfy'd in that 
Matter. | 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] As for Archbiſbopricks, Biſbepricks, Univer- 
flies, lee Natolia. 


- 11 — yy L - 2 


Manners.] The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſtly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Arabs (of whom in Arabia) the Vallies by the Moors (of 
whom in Africa) Other People here reſiding, are a few Turks, and 
many Chriſtians ; particularly Greeks (of whom in Europe) and in- 
termix'd with all theſe, are ſons Jeaus, and of them here in parti- 
cular. The modern Feaus, to ſay nothing of em in former Times, 
are generally charaQteriz'd thus; viz. A vagabond, perfidious, and 
obſtinate Sort of People; a People now living as mere Aliens, not 
only in moſt Parts of the Earth, but alſo in this [once] their own 
Country ; a People indeed univerſally given to Trading where-ever 
diſpers'd, but as univerſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury, where- 
erer they find Occaſion ; a People fo ſingularly ſtigmatiz' d by Hea- 
ven, that (according to the Prophet's Prediction) they are now become 
an A¶oniſoment and Hiſſing to all Nations. In a Word, the modern 
Jews (being extremely blinded in Judgment, and perverſe in Will) 
do not only remain moſt obſtinate in denying the Meſſias already 
come, notwithſtanding the cleareſt Demonſtration to the contrary z 
but alſo they are à People that's univerſally corrupted in Morals, and 


that in the higheſt Degree; the Generality of em being addicted to 
the blackeſt of Vices. 


Language.) This Country being under the Turki/ Yoke, its Inha- 
bitants do generally uſe the Taurki/5 Tongue. The various Chriſtians 
here reſiding (whether European or Afatict) do commonly ſpeak thoſe 


— peculiar to the Countries to which they originally be- 
ong. 


Government.) How, and by whom this Country was governed, till 
it became a Roman Province, is beſt learned from the hiſtorical Part 
of the ſacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Few Hiſto- 
ran, Foſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought under the Ro- 
man Senate by Pompey the Great, continued ſubject to that State, till 
the Beginning of the ſeventh Century, when 'twas invaded by the 
Perfians, and afterwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet reſcu'd 
trom them by the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bulloign, Anno 1099. 
whoſe Sueceſſors held it about eighty Years ; but being taken from 
them by Saladin, King of Syria and Egypt, it remained ſubject to 
the Caliphs of Egypt, till conquer'd, Arno 1 517. by Selimus the Firſt, 
Imperor of the Turks, who ſubjected the ſame to the Ottoman Yoke, 
under which it groans to this very Day. 


Arms. ] 
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Arms. ] The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of Feruſalem were Lung 
a Croſs, Croflet-croſs, Sol, commonly call'd the Croſs of F eruſalem 
But this Country being now a Part (as aforeſaid) of the Ottoman Do. 
minions, is allowed no particular Arms at preſent, and can on] 
claim a Share of the Enſigns Armorial of the Turkifs Empire in — 
neral. What theſe are, ſee Turkey in Europe, p. 118. 


Religion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine are in Point of N. 
ligion reducible to three Claſſes; viz. Chriftians, Fews, and Mabo. 
metans. The chief Tenets embrac'd and maintain'd by the firſt and 
laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper Places, when treating of 
Chriſtendom and Turkey in Europe. As for the Fews, I think no 
Place more proper to diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their 
ancient Country. Know therefore, that the modern eus, both 
here and elſewhere, adhere {till as cloſely to the Mo/aick Diſpenſation, 
as their preſent Circumſtances, in a diſpers'd and deſpiſed Condition, 
will allow. Their Service chiefly conſiſts in reading of their Law in 
the Synagogue, together with various Prayers, which they perform 
with little or no Appearance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not, 
ſince the Deſtruction of their Temple at Feruſalem. The chief Ar- 
ticles of their preſent Belief and Practice are theſe following: (i.) They 
all agree in the Acknowledgment of a ſupreme Being, both eſſentially 
and perſonally One; but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions con- 
cerning him, as particularly, the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine 
he takes in reading their Talmud. (2.) 'They acknowledge a two-fold 
Law of God, wiz. a written and unwritten One: The Written is 
that delivered by God to the Maelites, and recorded in the five Books 
of Moſes. The Unwritten was alſo, as they pretend, delivered by 
God to Moſes, and handed down from him by oral Tradition, and 
now to be received par pietatis aſfectu, with the former. (z.) They 
aſſert the Perpetuity of their Law, together with its Perfectian; be- 
lieving there can be nothing added to it, or taken from it. (4.) They 
unanimouſly deny the Accompliſhment of the Promiſes and Prophe- 
cies concerning the Me/ias ; obſtinately alledging, that he is not yet 
come, and that whenever he appears, twill be with the greateſt 
worldly Pomp and Grandeur imaginable ; ſubduing all Nations be. 
fore him, and making them acknowledge Subjection to the Houſe of 
Fudah. For evading the expreſs Predictions of the Prophets, con- 
cerning his mean Condition and Sufferings, they, without any Shadow 
of divine Authority, do confidently talk of a twofold Me/fias ; one 
Ben-Ephraim, whom they grant to be a Perſon of a mean and affli- 
Qed Condition in this World; another Ben- Dawid, who, they believe, 
ſhall be a victorĩous, powerful Prince, and the Reſtorer of them to their 
former Liberty and Poſſeſſions. (5.) They think that the — 
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Name of God can't be blaſphemed by Man, if he only refrain from 


expreſſing the adorable T?]-2ſe&upaloy. (6.) They condemn all 
manner of Images, tho only deſign'd as a bare Repreſentation of 
Perſons to — 7.) They imagine that the Sabbath- day is 
o be ſo ſtrictly obſerv 


d, that Works even of Neceſſity and Mercy are 
to be neglected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurrection from the Dead 


at the End of Time, and expect a general Judgment at the laſt Day. 


Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the Feauiſb Creed at pre- 

ſent; but beſides them, they admit of many other Things which 

only Uſe and Cuſtom have authoriz'd ; and thoſe are very different, 

according to the different Countries in which they now reſide. They 

are till obſervant (according to their Circumſtances) not only of the 

various Feſtivals appointed by God in the Fei Church, but alſo 

ſeveral others of human Inſtitution ; particularly that which they 

yearly celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance from the projected 
Ruin of wicked Haman ; during which Feſtival, the Book of Eſther 
is thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the Name of 
Haman is mention'd, they all with one Accord beat furiouſly with 
Hammers upon their Desk, as ſhewing thereby their Abhorrence of 
that Perſon who intended ſo bloody a Maſlacre of their Fore-fathers. 

The joyful Tidings of the bleſſed Goſpel were proclaim'd in this 
Country by Chriſi himſelf, and his Apoſtles ; but the obſtinate Fews 
did ſhut their Eyes againſt the Light, and ſtill perſiſt in their inflexi- 
ble Obſtinacy to this very Day. 


$. 4. The Euphratian Provinces. 


Name.] HE remaining Parts of the Afratick Turkey are Georgia, 

5 i Turkomania, and Diarbeck. 'Theſe Provinces are bound- 
ed on the Eaſt by Perfia ; on the Weſt by Part of Natolia andSyria 
Propria; on the North by a little of Mu/covia ; and on the South by 
Arabia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberia) is ſo calld from Georgi, 
a People anciently inhabiting theſe Parts. Turkomania (formerly Ar- 
menia Major) ſo call'd from the Turks, a Scythian People, whayproke 
thro' the Caſpian Straits, and poſleſs'd themſelves of theſe Whacent 
Provinces. And Laſtly, Diarbeck (formerly Meſopotamia and Padan- 
Aram, of the Scriptures) but why ſo call'd, I find no ſatisfactory 
Account. We chuſe to conſider all theſe three under the aſſum'd 
Title of Euphratian Provinces, becauſe they lie near the Body and 
Branches of that [once) famous River of Euphrates. 


Air.) The Air of theſe Countries is generally very pleaſant, 
healthful, and temperate ; eſpecially in the firſt and laſt. The op- 
polite Place of the Globe to theſe Provinces is that Part of the vaſt 
Pacifick Ocean, lying between 237 and 247 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 37 and 45 Degrees of South-Latitude. 

2 Soil.} 
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Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the fixth 
and ſeventh North Climate) is generally reckoned very fit for Paſture 
on the Banks of Tygris and Euphrates 3 and in many Places it pro. 
duceth abundance of Fruits, with Variety of Grain. As alſo Ge. 
gia is ſaid to afford great Plenty of excellent Wine. 'The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of theſe various Provinces is about fifteen 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is nine Hours and 
three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] Theſe being Inland Provinces, do not manage any 
brisk or conſiderable Trade with foreign Parts, and therefore their 
Commodities are not very numerous; thoſe they export or barter 
with their Neighbours, being chiefly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, and ſuch 
Like. 


Rarities. ] At Ourfa in Diarbeck is a large Fountain well ſtockd 
with Fiſhes, call'd by the Turks, Abraham's Fountain and Fiſhes ; and 
of ſo great a Veneration among em, that the Banks of it are coverd 
with curious Carpets for above twenty Paces in Breadth. (2.) Nigh 
to the aforeſaid Ozrfa is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grotto, 
in which are to be ſeen very ancient Sepulchres of many primitive 
Chriſtians. (3.) Adjacent to Caraſara (another Town in Diarbeci 
are many little Rooms hewn out of the firm Rock, which were pro- 
bably ſome private Cells for ancient Chriſtians, who affected ſuch Re- 
tirements ; each of 'em having, as *twere, a Table and Bench, with 
a repoſing Place, all artificially cut out of the hard Stone, and over 
each of their Doors is a lively Impreſſion of a Croſs. (4.) On the 
Eaſt of the Tigris, over-againſt Mo/al, are the Ruins (and thoſe hard- 
ly diſcernible) of the once great and famous City of Nineveh ; the 
very Proſpe& of which may ftrike the Beholder with juſt Apprehen- 
ſions of the fading Glory of all ſublunary Magnificence, and that the 
largeſt of Cities are not too big a Morſel for devouring Time to con- 
ſu (5.) About a Day and half's Journey from Bagdat, is the 
Sepuchre of the Prophet Fzekzc/, which is yearly viſited by the Few: 
of Bagdat with great Devotion. (6.) About the ſame Diſtance from 
Bagdat, but between the Euphrates and Tigris, is a prodigious Heap 
of Earth, intermix'd with a Multitude of Bricks, bak'd in the Sun, 


whereof each is thirty Inches ſquare, and three thick; the whole be- 


ing three hundred Paces in Circuit, is call'd Nimrod by the Chriſtians 
and Fews in thoſe Parts, and commonly believed, by the vulgar 
Sort of 'em, to be the Remains of the renown'd Tower of Babel; 
but others rather follow the Opinion of the modern 4rabs, who call 
it Agartouf, and believe it to have been rais'd by an Arabian 
Prince, as a Beacon or Watch Tower tg call his Subjects ay 
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into Hell, freed the Souls of all the Damn'd from thence, and re- 
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ther upon all Occaſions. (7.) Nigh to Cartleguen (a Town of Turs 
wmania) is a vaſt Rock, in which are divers artificial private Apart» 
ments; generally reckoned the retiring Place of St. Chry/o/lom, du- 
ring his Exile, as the Chri/tians in thoſe Parts alledge. | 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.) For Archbihopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities 
ſee Natolia. 


Mauners.] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are very 
different in their Tempers and Manners. | The Armenians (or thoſe of 
Turcomdnia) are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and juſt in their Deal- 
ings; and ſome of them (addicted to Traffick) are diſpets'4- thro? 
molt Parts of the trading World. But the People of Georgia are fail 
to be extremely given to Thieving, Drunkennefs, and moſt Sorts of 
other Vices. Thoſe of the female Sex are genetally reckoned the 
moſt beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo 
highly eſteemed are they by the Grand Seignior, and King of P#rfla, 
that their reſpective Serag/is's are well ftored with them. 


Language.] The Turkiſh, Perſian, and Armenian Tongues, are all 
underſtood, and much uſed jn theſe Provinces ; eſpecially the Turki/>. 
In Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe of in divine 
Service, and in Georgia the cortupted Greek. 


Govermment.] The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do own Sub- 
jection moſtly to the Grand Seignior, and the Eaſtern to the King 
of Perſia; and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requires: 
Thoſe ſubje& to the Grand Seignior, are governed by various Begler- 
begs, of his Appointment ; and thoſe in Subjection to the Per/iar 
Power are ruled by ſeveral Princes ; ſome bearing the Title of Kings 
(as one in the Eaſt of Georgia) who are elected by the King of Per/ia, 
and tributary to him. Nevertheleſs, there are in theſe Provinces ſe- 
veral Kings and Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slavery, nor 
the Perſian Power; but eagerly maintain their Freedom, and keep 
41! the Paſſes of the Mountains, notwithſtanding many Efforts hi- 
therto made to the contrary. 


Arms.) See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, p. 188. 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in many Parts of this Conn- 
try, is that of the Armenians : The principal Points whereof are 
theſe Three. (1.) They allow the Apoſtolict and Nicene Creeds, but 
agree with the Grees in aſſerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
from the Father only. (2.) They believe that Chrift, at his Deſcent 
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priev'd them till the End of the World, when they ſhall be remand. 
ed to eternal Flames. (3.) They alſo believe that the Souls of the 
Righteous are not admitted to the beatifical Viſion until after the Re. 
ſurrection; and yet they pray to Saints departed, adore their Pictures, 
and burn Lamps before them; praying likewiſe for the Dead in ge- 
-neral. They uſe Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and of late have been 
taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation by Popiſh Emiſſa- 
ries, diſperſed through moſt Parts of this large Country ; but they 
ſtill give the Euchariſt in both Species to the Laity, and uſe un- 
leaven'd Bread ſoak'd in Wine. In adminiſtring the Sacrament of 
Baptiſm, they plunge, the Infant thrice in Water, and apply the 
Chriſm with conſecrated Oil in form of a Croſs, to ſeveral Parts of 
the Body; and then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt. Theſe 
are the chief Tenets and Practices of the Armenians, in rcligious 
Matters: But to theſe we may add the vaſt Multitude of Faj; and 
Feftivals, which they punctually obſerve (one fourth Part of the Year 
being ſuch) and truly, it is in the Obſervation of them, that the very 
Face of the Chriſtian Religion is as yet kept up among this Peo- 
ple. Chriſtianity was planted in theſe Parts of the World in the 
earlieſt Ages of the Church; Bartholomew the Apoſtle being gene, 
rally reckoned the chief, if not firſt Propagater thereof, 
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SECT. vt 
Concerning the Aſiatiek 1/ands. 


The Japan Iſlands. 
3 | The Philippin Iſlands. 
Reduc'd (Pag. 45.) to fix Clafſes, ] The Ifles Des Larrons. 
VIZ. The Moluccas. 
The Iſlands of the Sund. 
The Maldives and Ceylon, 


The chief of the Fapar 3 ary _ 
are 


Bongo —— 


Luttoni gum 


The chief of the Phi- Tandaya Fra 
lippin are Mindana — | 


In the Iſlands Des Larrons 


The [chief of the Mo- Celebes TONY 
| luccas are Gilolo —— 


Ceran 


Borneo 


The chief of the Iſles ) Sinatra — 
of the Sund are Fava — 


Remarkable Towns are 
1 


The chief of the Maldives is Male — 


Theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being reduced to ſix Claſſes 3 of each 
of theſe Claſſes ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, | | 


| Candea. 
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$. 1. The Japan Iſlands. 


Name.] T HESE Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Fabadii of 

the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Giapone; by 
the Spaniards, I//as del Japon; by the French, Les Iſles du Japon; 
by the Germans, Die F apaniſche Inſuln; and by the Englih, The 
Japan Iſlands : But why ſo called, I find no ſatisfactory Account 
among Criticks. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much incline to Cold, but i; 
generally eſteemed very wholeſom to breathe in. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Japan, is that Part of the Paraguayan Ocean, lying 
between 322 and 332 Degrees of Longitude ; with 30 and 40 De- 
grees of Southern Latitude. . 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckoned abundantly fertile in 
Grain, Roots, and divers Sorts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo the 
Ground (tho' much overſpread with Foreſts, and encumber'd with 
vaſt Mountains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well ſtoc d with Mul- 
titudes of Cattle. The Length of the Days ana Nights in theſe 
Iſlands, is much the ſame as in the middle Provinces of China, they 
both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
Silver, Elephants Teeth, and moit Sorts of Minerals. 


Rarities.) There is in Fapan (according to the Teſtimony of Ja- 
Fenius) a very remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water is almoſt equally 
hot with boiling Oil; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the Space 
of one Hour, during which Time the Eruption is ſo violent, that 
nothing can withſtand the Strength of its Current; for with ſuch a 
mighty Force doth the Water burſt out, that *tis ſaid to raiſe up, and 
throw away the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of the 
Fountain ; and that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſembles 
the Report of a great Gun. (2.) In the ſame Iſland is a prodigious 
high Mountain, generally ſuppos'd to equal (and by ſome to ſurpals) 
the famous Pike of Tenerife, being viſible almoſt 40 Leagues off at 
Sea, tho” 18 diſtant from the Shore. (3 3 In this Cluſter of Iſlands 
are commonly reckoned no leſs than 8 different Volcano's, whereof 
ſome are very terrible. Here is alſo great Variety of Medicinal 
Waters, and many hot Springs, beſides that moſt remarkable one 
above-mention'd. (4.) In the City of Meaco is a mighty Coloſſus 
of gilded Copper, to which People pay their Devotions : Of ſuch a 
prodigious Bigneſs is that Paged, that being ſet in a Chair _ 
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is 80 Feet broad, and 70 high) no leſs than 15 Men may conveni- 
ently ſtand on his Head. His I humb is ſaid to be 14 Inches about, 
and proportionable to it is the reſt of his Body. In this City are 
reckoned about 70 Heathen "Temples ; and one of them is ſaid to be 
furniſhed with no fewer than 3333 gilded Idols. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.] The 7 apanners (being a People of an Olive-coloured 
Complexion) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, and 
fit to be Soldiers. They're ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble. 
Fancies, and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly fair and juſt 
in their Dealings, but naturally ambitious, cruel, and diſdainful to 
all Strangers; eſpecially thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting 
none ſuch to traſſick with 'em, ſave only the Dutch, who (to mono- 

lize an advantagious Trade) are ſo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan 
People, as to ſuſpend the very Profefſion of Chriſtianity during their 
Abode among them. 


Language.] The FJ apaneſe Tongue is ſaid to be very polite and co- 
pious, abounding with many ſynonimous Words, which are com- 
monly uſed according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the Qua- 
lity, Age, and Sex, both of the Speaker, and the Perſon to whom 


the Diſcourſe is directed. 


Government.] Theſe Iſlands are gavern'd by ſeveral petty Kings 
and Princes (or Tanes) who are all ſubje& to one Sovereign, ſtil'd the 
Emperor of Fapan. His Government is alſo deſpotical, and his 
Subjects adore him as a God; never daring to look him in the Face, 
and when they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to 
the Earth. Peculiar to the Emperors of Fapar is the following 
Cuſtom, viz. That they eſteem it a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer either 
Hair or Nails to be cut after Coronation. 


Arms.) The Emperor of Fapan (according to the Relation of the 
Ambaſſadors of the Dutch E aſt-· India Company) bears Or, fix Stars, 
Argent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered with little Points of Gold, 
But according to others, his Arms are Sable, with three T'ree- 
foils Argent. 


Religion.) The Japanners are groſs Idolaters, having a Multitude 
of Idols, to whoſe particular Service great Numbers both of Men and 
Women do conſecrate themſelves. The chief of thoſe Ido are ed 
by the Names of Amida and Foguex. The Votaries of the former 
are faid to afſert the Soul's Immortality, and the Pyrhagorean Me- 
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tempfychoſis ; and thoſe of the latter imagine, that the frequent Rep. 
tition of certain Words will atone for all their Miſdoings, and pro- 
cure to them the Enjoyment of compleat Felicity at laſt. Great was 
the Multitude of Converts to Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſtands, if 
we might ſafely credit the Teſtimony of our Roman Miſſionaries, who, 
Anno 1596. reckoned no leſs than 600000 of the Natives, then ac- 
tually profeſſing the Chriſtian Religion. But how many ſoever were 
really brought over to the Knowledge of the Truth, moſt certain it 
15, that they quickly apoſtatiz'd from the ſame ; and that no Perſon 
dares openly avow the Doctrine of Chriſt ſince the Year 1614. All 
Europeans (fave the Dutch) and others proſeſſing Chriſtianity, being 
then expelled thoſe Iſlands, and not likely to have any more Accels 
there for the future. | 


$. 2. The Philippin Iſlands. 


Name.] HES E Iſlands (diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 1520.) 

are term'd by the 1taligns, Philippine; by the Spani- 
ards, Iſlas de Philippe; by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, 
Philippiniſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Philippin I/lands ; ſo 
called from Philip II. of Spain, in whole Time they began to be in- 
habited by Spaniards. 


Air. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding 


they lie ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them 
is the Northmoſt Part of Brajl. | 


Soil.] The Soi of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertile, producing 
in great abundance moſt Sorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They 
are alſo very fit for Paſturage ; and ſeveral of them are well furniſhed 
with ſome rich Mines of Gold, and other Metals. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands is much the ſame as in the 
_— Parts of China, they lying under the ſame Parallels of La- 
titude. | ff.. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Rice, 


Pulſe, Wax, Honey, Sugar-Cakes, Gold, Cotton-Wool, &c. 


Rarities.) In the Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands is frequently ſeen a 
Sort of Fiſh, or Sea-Monſter, about the Bigneſs of a Calf, which in 
Shape doth much reſemble the ancient Syrenes, ſo famous among the 
8875 3 whence our Eng Navigators term it the Voman-Fiſs, be. 

uſe its Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt, are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the fair Sex. In ſeveral of the Philippins are ſome little Yolcano's, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Iſland Tandapa. e 


Arch- 
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Archbiſpopricks.)J Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, vis. that of 
Manilla. | 


Biſhopricks.) And ſubjeft to him are ſeveral Suffragan Biſbeps; but 
their Numbers and Titles are uncertain. 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in theſe Iſlands, none. 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands are generally a couragi- 
ous and valiant Sort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in ſe- 
veral Places. They're faid to be civil honeſt enough in their 
Dealings with the Chineſe and Europeans; but moſt of them have a 
great Averſion to the Spaniards, having been extremely ill-ugd by 
that Nation in divers Reſpects. 


Language.] The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands is the Spa- 
21h ; which is not only in Vie among the Spaniards themſelves, but 
is alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for the 
Language pecaliar to them, we can give no particular Account there- 
of, fave only its near Affinity to the Malay Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being moſtly ſubjeR to the King of 
Spain, are ruled by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his Catho- 
lick Majeſty ; whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Laconia, the biggeſt of 
them all. The Natives (as aforeſaid) do fill retain their Liberties in 
ſeveral Places, eſpecially in the Iſle of Mindana; where thoſe Peo- 
ple call'd Hi/anoones (i. e. Mountaineefs) Sologues and Alſoores, ac- 
knowledge nothing of SubjeRion to the Spaniſo Power. 


Arms. 


Religion.) Many of the milder Sort of the Natives are inftrufteg 
in, and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and that by the 
Care and Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries, ſent thither from Time 
to Time. The reſt being of a ſavage and untractable Temper, con- 
tinue {till in the thick Miſt of Pagani/m. "The Spaniards here re- 
ſiding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Spain, 


g §. 3. Hes des Larrons, 


Ti ESE Iflands were diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 15 20. and 
| ſo named by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who 
were exceſſively given to Thieving. This being all that is remark- 
able of them, we paſs on to 
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$. 4. The Molucques, or Moluccas. 


Name.] HES E Iflands, unknown to the Ancients, are term'd 
by the Ilalians, Molucche; by the Spaniards, Molucess, 
by the French, Jes Molucques ; by the Germans, Die Molucciſche Jy. 
fuln ; and by the Engliſb, The Molucques, or Molucca Iſlands ; ſo 
led from the Word Moloc, which in the Language of the Country 
Fpniſeth the Head; becauſe theſe Iſlands, properly called the M. 
luccas, are ſituated, as twere, at the Head or Entrance of the Vi. 
OG EO oo. OS 8 OIL IA 5 | 


Air.] Theſe Iflands lying under, and on either Side of the Line, 
the Hir is extremely hot, and generally efteemed very unwholeſome. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Moluccas, is the Northern 
Part o Brefil. . , % CAS: vw. 5 r 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is not reckoned ſo fertile as that of 
the Philippin, eſpecially in Grain; but for abundance of Spices, and 
rich Mines of Gold; they far ſurpaſs them. ' The Days and Nights 
do. not much vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſland; 
being ſo near unto, and partly under the Equinoctial. 


| Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
Cotton, Spices of all Sorts ; eſpecially Cinnamon, Pepper, Clores, 
Ginger, Nutmegs, Maſtick, Alves, &c. n 


Rarities ] In the Iſland of Timor and Solor grows a Tree which 
ſtinketh exactly like human Excrement : A conſiderable Part of an 
Arm of which Tree is to be ſeen in the publick Mauſæum of Greſham 
College, London. (2.) In ſeveral of the Moluccas are divers Vol 
cans; ; particularly that called Gounong-apy in Banda; which ſome 
Years ago made a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fite and Sulphur, 
but alſo of ſuch a prodigious Namber of Stones, that they covered a 
great Part of the Iſland; and ſo many dropp'd into the Sea, that 
where *twas forinerly forty Fathom Water near the Shore, is now a 
dry Beach. (z.) In Ternata (one alſo of the Mo/uccas) is another 
Volcano, reckoned by many to be yet more terrible than the former, 
for a particular Deſcription uf which, Hd. Phils. Tranſack. No. 216. 
{4-) In the Moluccas is a Bird termed by the Natives Manucodiata, 
1. e. Avis Dei; and by the Eurepeant, The Bird of Paradiſe, Helis 
indeed a Creature of admirable Beauty, and being always ſeen upon 
the Wing, *twas currently believed that he had no Feet. But that 
Opizion is no found to be a groſs Miſtake (as every noted wy 
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of natural Rarities ſufficiently evinceth) notwithſtanding the ſame 
was not only receiv'd bythe unthinking Vulgar, but alſo embrac'd 
even by ſome conſidering (yet therein deceiy'd) Naturaliſts ; among 
whom the great Scaliger [ Exer. 228. Sed. 2.] was one; and like- 
wiſe Geſner [the Pliny of Germany] being led into the ſame Error, 
hath pictur d that Bird accordingly. Jo theſe Remarkables above- 
mention'd, I may here add that rare Quality of C/oves (one of the 
chief Spices produC'd in theſe Iſlands) wiz. their ſtrange attractive 
Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to drain a Hogſhead 
of Wine or Water in a ſhort Time; whereby ſome unwary Com- 
manders of Ships have been moſt unexpectedly depriv'd of their be- 
loy'd Liquors. | ; e 


Archbiſhopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as inha- 
bit the midland Parts, are by moſt eſteem'd a treacherous, inhuman, 
and baſe Kind of People, much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and ge- 
nerally walking naked: but thoſe upon or near the Sea-Coaſts, who 
have Commerce with Europeans, are pretty well civiliz d, and ſeve- 
ral of them prove very ingenious. Their Manner of Dealing is all 
by Bartering, they being Strangers as yet to Money, *' | 


Language.) All we can find of the Language peculiar to the Na- 
tives of theſe Iſlands is, that *tis as barbarous as they who own it. 
The trading Perſons among them, in their Dealings with Strangers, 
uſe the Portuguexe Tongue: FIGS . TE 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands are ſubject to many Sovereigns of 
their own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gilolo) have each of 
them ſeveral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and 
Governors. The Portugueze formerly had got conſiderable Footing 
in theſe Iſlands ; but now the Dutch, who ſend thither many 
of their condemn'd Criminals to be there employ'd as perpetual 
Slaves. ene 3 ; rect 4 | 


Arms. "a 


Religion.) The Natives of the Moluccas are, for the moſt Part, 
groſs Idolaters, and' intermix'd with them are many Mahometans, 
with ſome who know a little of Chriftianity ; which Knowledge 
hath not been improv'd very briskly in thoſe poor Creatures, ever 
lince they happen'd to change their Maſters. - FO ITY 
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§. 5. The Iſlands of the Sund. 


Name.] HES E Iſlands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd 
by the /talians, [/ola di Sunda ;; by the Spaniards, Iſa, 
del Sond ; by the French, Les Iſles de la Sonde; by the Germans, Di- 


Inſuln in Sunde ; by the Engliſh, The lands of the Sonde or Sund, ſo 


call'd from the Straits of the Sund, between the Ifles of Java and 


Sumatra. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot (they being ſitua. 
ted under the ſame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluccas) and in 
Sumatra tis mighty unwholſome, by reaſon of many Lakes where. 
with the Iſland abounds: The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the 
Iſles of the Sund is Part of Terra firma, and the Land of the Ana- 
2013 in South America. | 


So:l.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, eſpecially 
in Jada and Sumatra, affording great Plenty of Corn and Fruits; 
mightily abounding with the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furniſh'd with 
various Kinds of Fowl ; and wonderfully ſtor'd with rich Mines of 
Gold, 'Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands is much the ſame 
throughout the whole Year, their Latitude either South or North be- 


ing inconſiderable. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold in 
great Quantities, moſt Sorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Honey, 
ſtore of Silks and Cottons, fome precious Stones, and the beſt Kind 
of Braſs. | 


Rarities.) In the Iſland of Java are Serpents of a prodigious 
Length and Bigneſs ; one being taken at a certain Time, that was 

thirteen Yards and an half long ; and ſo big, that they found a young 
Boar in his Belly. In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable Volcano, 
which ſometimes burns with great Rage. (2.) Towards the middle 
Part of Sumatra, is another burning Mountain, call'd Mons Balul- 
Vanus, Which vomits forth Fire and Aſhes in like Manner as Mount 
Atna in Sicily, or Veſuvius in Naples. (3.) In the ſame Iſland is a 
very obſervable Tree, call'd Sangali by the Malayans ; and by the 
Portugueze, Arbor triſte de dia; ſo term'd from its remarkable Pro- 
perty of putting forth Abundance of lovely Buds every Evening 
{which look very pleaſant to the Eye, and fill the Places adjacent 
with a moſt fragrant Smell) but theſe fading and falling to thg 


Ground when the Sun ariſeth, it appears in a melancholy and moum: 
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ing Dreſs all Day long. (.) In the Iſland of Borneo is a Creature 
uſually known to our Engliſb Navigators, by the Name of the Sa- 
vage Man; being of all Brutes likeſt to Man; both in Shape, Sta- 
ture and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his two hinder 
Legs, and that frequently, if not always. He is a Creature of great 
Strength, and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon him the 
je peculiar to Borneo, and the Hunting of him is eſteem'd a prince- 
ly Diverhon. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Piſpopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably differ in 
Point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteemed Men of 
good Wit, and approved Integrity. Thoie of Java, very treache- 
rous, proud, and much given to Lying: And the Inhabitants of 
Sumatra are affirm'd to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and 
ſeveral of them expert Mariners. 


Language.] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the ſame, 
at leaſt it doth mightily differ in Variety of Dialects. The tradin 
People who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do underſtan 
and ſpeak the Portugueze Tongue. 


Government.) In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In Bor- 
ven two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and 
Java are many Princes, ſome Mahometan and ſome Pagan. The 
chief of thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan is the 
chief in Fave. The Hollanders and Portugueze have eſtabliſhed ſe- 
veral Factories in theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former. 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the Inland 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters ; but thoſe towards the Sea-Coaſts 
are, for the moſt Part, zealous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of Maha- 
met, in ſeveral of its ſundamental Points. | 


$. 6. The Maldives and Ceylon. 


Name.] H ESE Iſlands (unknown in former Times, except 
1 Ceylor, which is thought by ſome to be the Ophir of 

Solomon, and the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Na- 
lians, Maldiwes Ceylon ; by the Spaniards, Maldivas Ceylon ; by the 
French, Iſles des Maldives & Ceylon; by the Germans, Die Maldiviſche 
laſaln & Ceylon ; and by the Engliſh, the Maldives and "__ . 
FE | They 
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They are call'd Maldives from Malo, the chieſeſt of them, and Dix, 
which in their Language ſignifies an Iſland. But from whence 
Ceylon derives its Name is not very certain. 


Air.] The Ait of theſe Iſlands (notwithſtanding their Nearnefs to 
the Line) is very temperate, there falling a Kind of Dew every Night, 
which mightily helps to qualify the ſame, yet frequently mortal to 
Strangers. But in Ceylan tis ſo pure and wholſome, that the Indian; 
term this Iſland, Temariſin, i. e. A Land of Pleaſure. The oppo. 
ſite Place of the Globe to theſe Iſlands, is that of Mare del Zur, 
lying between 262 and 272 Degrees of Longitude, with the Equa- 
tor, and 10 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, except in 
Corn, whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The Length cf 
the Days and Nights in them, is much the ſame throughout the whole 
Year, the Latitude of the Northmoſt of them being inconſiderable. 


© Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Cin- 
namon, Gold, Silver, moſt Sorts of Spices, Rice, Honey, preci- 
ous Stones, &c. E | 


Rarities.) In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly 
calPd Adam's Pike, which is of a great Height, and reported to ſend 
forth ſometimes from its Top both Smoke and Flame. In many of 
the Maldive I//ands grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India 
Nuts, which is very remarkable for its various Uſes ; for out of it is 
yearly drain'd a large Quantity of Juice, which being drawn at cer- 
tain Seaſons, and prepar'd after different Manners, does taſte exactly 
like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, as alſo ſome Sorts of Wine and 
Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make Bread, and the Leaves ſerve 
as Paper to write upon: And as for the Trunk of the Tree, they 
emply it either in building of Houſes or Ships. Theſe Iſlands like- 
wile abound with Variety of pretty white Shells, which are much 
—_— and paſs current as Money in many Parts of the adjacent 

,ontinent, 7 5 


Archbiſhopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the moſt Part 
tall and trait of Body) are eſteem'd a lazy, proud, and effeminate 
Sort of People, yet ſome of them are reputed to be good Artifcers 
in Metals. Molt of them go ſtark naked, except what natural 1n- 
ſtinct prompteth them to cover. To wear long Hair is only the 
Privilege of the King and Soldiers. WEED RE * 
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Language.] The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a peculiar 
Jargon of their own. Thoſe who reſide on the Sea-Coaſts of Cey- 
In underſtand a little Dutch, and ſomething of the Portugueze 


Tongue. 


Government. ] The Maldives are moſtly ſubje& to one Sovereign, 
who hath his ordinary Reſidence in Male, the chief of all thoſe 
Iſlands. And Ceylon is governed by its own King, reſiding at Can- 
dea, to whom ſeveral little Princes are tributary ; but much of the 
Sea-Coaſts are poſſeſs'd by the Dutch. The Maldive Sovereign 13 
ſaid to aſſume the Title of Sultan, King of thirteen Provinces, and 
twelve thouſand Iſlands, vi. thoſe of the Maldives, their Number 
being generally accounted ſuch. SRL 


Arms.] | 

Religion.] The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands are 
partly Mahometans, partly Idolaters, eſpecially the latter, Pagani/m 
being the moſt predominant of the two.” - 


And ſo much for Aa, and the A/iatick Iſlands, Now followeth, 
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To theſe add the African Iſlands. 
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er. I. 


Concerning Egypt. 


1 

22 ©0 (Length from N. E. to S. 
2 between 36 oo zor Lon. 55 W. is about 650 Miles. 
Z 21 00 „) Breadth from E. to W. 
7 between 3 31 oo Tof Lat. \ 8 is about 310 Miles. 


Erife, or the Lower Egypt— Alexandria— 


: = Northward. 
. Bechria, or Middle Egypt— — Cairo 
4 Sabid, or Upper Eeypt Sab 

aid, Or 7 er 2. — 1 2 — — 
8 8 Southward. 
= (The Coaſts of the Red. Sea —— 


Name.] HIS Country [much the ſame with ancient Egypt, 

| Þ and now bounded on the Eaſt by the 7#bmus of Suez, 
and the Red-Sea ; on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid, and Zaara; 
on the North by Part of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South 
by Nubia end Abeæ] was variouſly nam'd of old, as Miſraim, by the 
Jeaus; Auguſtanica, by the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, 
by Xenophon ; Potamia, by Herodotus 3 and Hefeftia, by Homer, &c. 
It is now term'd by the Italians, Egytto; by the Spaniards, Lgypto; 
by the French, Egypte ; by the Germans, Egypten ; and by the Engliſb, 
Eeypt ; fo call'd [as many imagine] from Egyptus, Son of Belus, and 
Brother to Danaus. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very hot, and generally eſteem- 
ed cxtremely unwholeſome, being always infeſted with nauſeous Va- 
pours, aſcending from the fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That it 
never rains in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirm'd, may deſervedly 
claim a Place among the wu/gar Errors of the World. The oppo- 
lite Place of the Globe to Egypt is Part of Mare Pacificum, lying 
between 202 and 216 Degrees of Longitude ; within 21 and 31 
Degrees of South-Latitude. 


Sozl.] Egypt (lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate) was, 
and is {till accounted as fertile a Country as any in the World; the 
Seil being wonderfully fattened by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. 
It's exceeding plentiful of all Sorts of Grain ; and for its vaſt Abun- 
dance of Corn in former Times, 'twas commonly term'd Horreum: 
Populi Romani, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts - about 

ourteen 
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fourteen Hours and an half; the ſhofteſt in the SouthmoR i; gn 
Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) 'The chief Commodities of this Country are Sugar 
Flax, Rice, all Sorts of Grains and Fruits, Linnen-Cloth, Salt 
Balſam, Senna, Caſſia, Butargio, &c. 


Rarities.] In and near to ancient Alexandria (now term'd by the 
Turks, Scanderich, or Scanderie) are many conſiderable Remains of 
Antiquity ; particularly the ruin'd Walls of that ancient famous City; 
with a conſiderable Number of Towers, ſeveral of which are almoſt 
intire : Here alſo are divers ſtately porphyry Pillars, and ſeveral cu- 
rious Obelisks of pure Garnet (eſpecially that which bears the Name 
of Pompey's Pillar) ſome of them {till ſtanding, others thrown down, 
and all adorned with Variety of Hieroglyphicks : For a particular 
Account of ſuch Pillars, with a curious Draught cf divers of them, 
repreſenting hoth their true Dimenſions and hieroglyphick Characters, 
Vid. Philo. Tranſat. Ne. 161, and 178. To theſe Curioſties we 
may add the [once] proud Palace of Cleopatra, now wholly in Ruins, 
being ſo defac'd, that tis hardly diſcernible, if ever ſuch a ſtately 
Structure was in that Place. (2.) In the ancient Caſtle of Grand 
Cairo are ſeveral Remarkables worthy Obſervation, which Stran- 
gers, with ſome Difficulty, obtain Leave to ſee : The chief whereof 
are theſe three: Firft, The Arcane, which is a frightful dark Dun- 
geon, and that (as they tell you) into which the Patriarch Fo/eph was 
thrown down. Secondly, A very large ancient Room, with about 
thirty Pillars of Thebaick Stone, as yet ſtanding, which ſtill bears 
the Name of Fo/eph's Hall. Laſih, In this Caſtle is a prodigious 
deep Pit, with a Spring of good Water in its Bottom (a Rarity in 
Egypt) which the Natives term Fo/eph's Well. From this Pit ſome 
Travellers are pleas'd to talk of an artificial Communication under 
Ground, between the Pyramids on one Hand, and the Town of Suez 
on the other. For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, Vid. 
Thevenot's Travels, Part I. Chap. 9. (z.) A few. Miles Weſt of 
Grand Cairo are the Egyptian Pyramids (called by the Turks, Pharaon 
Daglary; and by the Arabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pharaoh's Hills) 
"thoſe famous Mountains of ' Antiquity, which 'twould ſeem de- 
vouring Time could not conſume. The biggeſt of them hath theſe 
Dimenſions, viz. Five hundred and twenty Feet high, upon a Baſe 
of ſix hundred and two Feet ſquare ; two hundred and fifty Steps 
from Top to Bottom, each Step being two Hands broad, and 
. almoſt four high; and its Top being flat, is able to contain thirty 
Men. (4.) Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid is a monſtrous Fi- 
gure of a prodigious Greatneſs, call'd Sphinx; and by Hero- 
dotus, Androſphink : The Buſt (being all of one Stone) repreſents 
the Face and Breaſts of a Woman, whole Head, according to Fe 
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i a hundred and thirty Feet in Circumference, and forty- three long: 
It's alſo a hundred ſixty- two from the Top of the Head to the lower 
part of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from thoſe of 
ſome modern Travellers, who ſay, that tis but twenty-fix Feet 
high, and fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and the reſt pro- 
portionably. (5.) Near to Grand Caird are ſeveral deep ſubterranean 
Cavities (hewn out of the firm Rock, and having Variety of Hiero- 
glyphicks inſcrib'd on the Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the fa- 
mous Egyptian Mummies ; and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories of the 
Dead it is, that certain Lamps are faid to have been found, which 
conftantly burn without conſuming, *till expoſed to the open Air. 
(6.) In the famous River of Mile are abundance of Crecodiles, thoſe 
terrible and devouring Animals, which Bochartus (de Animalibus, 
§. S. Part II. Chap. 16, 17, 18.) endeavours to prove to be the ſame 
with that Creature mention'd in the Book of Fob under the Name 
of Leviathan, thought commonly, and hitherto taken for the hal. 
A compleat Skeleton of this Animal, about four Yards three Quar- 
ters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Greſbam College, being 
preſented to the Royal Society by that truly worthy and ingenious 
Gentleman, the honourable Sir Robert Southavell. To theſe Curiss 
fities of Egypt, I might here add that ſupernatural (but fictitious) 
Prodigy that's reported to be yearly ſeen near to Old Cairo, viz. 
The annual Reſurrection of many dead Bones, on Holy Wedneſday, 
Thurſday, and Friday (according to the old Calendar) which both 
Turks and Chriſtians in thoſe Parts do firmly believe, and that by 
Means of ſome pious Frauds of a few deſigning Santos among them. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, ſes 
Natelia, p. 271. 


Manners.) The Egyptians now-adays (being Perſons of a low Sta- 
ture, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally reckoned 
Cowards, luxurious, cruel, cunning, and treacherous ; they much de- | 
generate from their Anceſtors in every Thing, fave only a vain Aﬀe- | 
ctation of Divining which ſome as yet pretend unto. | 


Language.] The chief Language commonly us'd in this Country, is | 
the Turkiþ and vulgar Arabick, or Morisk; eſpecially the latter. The | 
Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſts; which hath 
been preſerved here ever ſince ; but the Cophti's fill retain the Uſe 
of the ancient Egyptian Tongue (which is very different from all the 
Oriental Languages) eſpecially ih their religious Performances. In 
Places of any conſiderable Tfaffick, many of the European Tongues 
are underſtood and ſpoken. 


Y Government.) 
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Government.) This Country (very famous of old, both in facreq 
and profane Hiſtory) being a Province of the Turtiſb Empire, is 
govern'd by a particular Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who commonly refi. 
deth at Grand Cairo, which Poſt is generally eſteem'd the moſt ho- 
nourable Government of any belonging to the Port; having under 
him no leſs than fifteen different Governments, as alſo a powerful 


Militia, commonly reckon'd the moſt conſiderable of all the O, 
toman Empire. 


Arms.) See Turkey in Europe, p. 188. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (being Moors, Turks, 
and Arabs, beſides the natural Egyptians) are, for the moſt Part, 
{tricter Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, than any People elſewhere 
through all the Ozz9-man Dominions. Here alſo are Fews in great 
Numbers, as alſo many Chriſtians, call'd Cophti, who follow the 
Errors of Eutyches and Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in 
every Point. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted here by St. Mart, 
who. is univerſally acknowledged to have been the firſt Biſhop of 


Alexandria. 


SECT. 


r 
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Concerning Barbary. 


d. m. 
| 352 oo (Length from W. to E. 
E nn 30 oo J of Lon. | is about 2 300 Miles. 
8 29 oo | Breadth from N. to S. is 
| þ Lanta 37 Oo 5 of Lat, — about 3 80 Miles. 
Morocco — = dem 
Pp Fex — = Idem 
arbary com- JTelenfin 58 dem 
prehends the Algiers M ( Idem ——— \ TT 
Kingdoms of Tunis —{ 2 | Ide ——— OY 
Tripoli — — 5 Idem— 
Barca —— Idem— 


Barbary being the moſt conſiderable (at leaſt, the beſt known) 
e's of all Africa, I ſhall in * conſider its Divifions: 
erefore, 


Taradunt + Z 
Gazula — 8 1 
| Moracco ound from &. 
Morocco are — 707 % | 1— to N. 
Elmdin — 8 
8 Te ⁊ea — 
2 Fex, in the Main Land. 
= ee 
8 Benix —— — 
8 VSallee eee 
3 | Fez are t Larac ne. 
5 Arxilla — E. upon the 
| Tangily [now demolithed] ! Sea - Coaſt. 
| Ceuta — — 
( dete are — {| Hes — — $From w. to E. 


Y 2 Sue 
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Algier - 
Alziers are — e LA From W. to E. 


Bona 


t/erta 
| Tunis are — Cf Tunis Tom Lf 8 1 upon 
| Mahometa —— —— r 


86a —— 


N 


Chief Towns in 


Tripoli are— 3 Led — From W. to E. 


Miſurata — — 


Z24draꝛ . — 


TR are 12 e From S. to N. 


ame. ] D Arbary Fcomprehending Mauritania of the Ancients, as 

5 alſo Africa propria, and Lybiaz now bounded on the 
Faſt by Egypt ; on the Welt by Part of the 4t/antick Ocean; on the 
North by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bildulzerid] 
is term'd by the Tralians, Barbaria; by the Spaniards, . 
by the French, Barbarie; by the Germans, Barbaryen ; and by the 
Eng lib, Barbary; ſo called by the Saracens, from Barbar; (which 
ſigniſieth a murmuring Sound) becauſe this People ſeem'd at firſt to 
their Conquerors, to pronounce their Language after a ſtrange mur- 
muring Manner. Others do rather imagine, that the Romans upon 
the Conqueſt of this Country, call'd it Barbaria, and the Inhabi- 
tants Barbarians, becauſe of the Rudeneſs and Barbarity of their 


Manners. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is indifferently temperated, and 
generally eſteemed very healthful to breathe in. The oppoſite Part 
of the Globe to Barbary is Part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Paci- 
ficum, lying between 173 and 211 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 
and 37 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil. This Country lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate, 
is very fertile in Corn, and moſt Kinds of Fruit, altho' 'tis full of 
Mountains and Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean Sea. 
It breedeth many Kinds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, 
with many Apes, and ſome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about fourteen O_ 
4 3 | 
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and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt ten Hours and an half, 
and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Honey, 
Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dates, Al- 
monds, Mantles, &c. 


Rarities.) On Mount Zagoan (about ſix Miles South from Tunis) 
are many Ruins of an old Caſtle, built by the ancient Romans, with 
ſeveral Latin Inſcriptions, as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble 
Stones. (2.) From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, 
was once a Curious Aguæduct: And upon Mount Gueſlet (in the ſame 
Neighbourhood) are ſome, plain Veſtigia of Roman Magnificence, 
ſtill viſible to this Day. (3.) In the City of Morocco are two mag- 
nificent Temples, one built by Ah, and the other by Adul Mumen, 
which deſerve the particular Regard of a curious Traveller. (4.) In 
the Palace Royal of the Morocco Emperors (a Building of a vaſt Ex- 
tent, and term'd by the Natives, Alcacave or Michouart) is a ſtately 
Moſque, with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are four Apples of 
ſolid pure Gold, which altogether weigh ſeven hundred Pounds 
Weight; and in another Court of the ſaid Palace is a prodigious high 
Tower, ſo contrived, that the Emperor can mount up to the Top 
of it on Horſeback. (5.) In the City of Fez is that famous Moſque 
call'd Caruwen, which is ſaid to be almoſt half a Mile in Circuit, 
and furniſh'd with thirty Gates of a prodigious Bigneſs. It hath 
above three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to Prayers ; 
and in it are upwards of nine hundred Lamps, which are commonly 
lighted, and burn every Night. (6.) A few Miles from the Ruins 
of Tangier is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms deep (reſembling 
that of a Coal-pit) which leads into a large ſubterranean Ne 
from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, all of them 
done with good Marble; and no ways to be doubted but that th 
were deſign d by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for their Dead, 
there being found in them as yet many Urzs and Statues, with ſome 
Inſcriptions in the Punick Language. (7.) Over a certain River 
call'd Saby (as it runs between two Hills, term'd Benjagaſga and 
9ilego) is a remarkable Bridge, or rather a ready Way of Jong 
from one Side of the River to the other; and that by the Help 
two large Stakes fixed faſt in the Ground (on either Side one) be- 
tween which are extended two ſtrong Ropes, and to one of them 
15 ty'd a Kind of a big Basket, able to contain ten Men, inta which 
the Paſſengers being enter'd, and pulling one of the Ropes (which 
runs by a Pulley) they waft themſelves over much ſooner than we 


Europeans can paſs either by Bridge or Boat. Vid. Dapper's late 
Deſcription of Africa, | - 


Y 3 Seb. 
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Archbiſhopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Barbarians [thus characteriz d of old by Here. 
dian, Mauri (inquit ille) genus ſunt hominum ſuapte naturd cadis 
avidiſſimum, nihiligue non facile audens & geſperatis fimiles, con- 
temptu ſcilicet mortis & periculorum] are now a People that's gene- 
rally very inconſtant, crafty, and unfaithful, active of Body, impa- 
tient of Labour, and covetous of Honour. Some of them are ſtu- 
dious in Matters of their Law ; and others are inclined to the liber: 
Sciences, eſpecially . and the Mathematics. The Inhabi- 
tants of Salle, Tripoli, and Algiers, are mightily given to Piracy; 
and many of the Morocco's are much addicted to Merchandizing. 
Diſpers'd thro! all theſe Countries are the Arabs, who (eſpecially in 
Barca) exerciſe their common Trade of robbing and molelting Tra- 
vellers on the Highway. e N 


Language.] In moſt of the Sea- port Towns, and over all the 
Countries bordering on the Sea, the prevailing Language is Ara- 
Beſque, or corrupt Arabick. In the City of Morocco, and ſeveral other 
Places, they ſtill retain their ancient Language, or rather a corrupt 
Dialect of the old African. The trading People, eſpecially in their 
Dealing with Strangers, do uſe a certain F argon, compounded chiefly 
of Spaniſh and Portuguexe, not unlike the Lingua Franca among the 
Turks. - « 1 55 e n 
o : 

Government.) This large Country (comprehending ſeveral King- 
doms and Provinces) is chiefly under the Sreat Turk, and Emperor 
of Morocco. To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Morocco and Fer, 
and to him are aſcribed (or rather he aſſumeth) the following Titles, 
wiz. Emperor of Africa, King of Morocco, Fez, Sus, and Taffaltt ; 
Lord of Gage, Dara, and Guinea, and great Zeriff of Mabonet- 
The other Kin doms or Provinces of this Country are moſtly ſubject 
to the Great Turk, and are * rned by his particular Baſſa ſet 
over them; only Tunis and Aleiers (two conſiderable Common- 
wealths, or rather diſtint Kingdoms) tho! each of them hath their 
reſpective Ba//z appointed by the Grand Seignior, yet they're ſo ea- 
ger in maintaining their Liberties and Privileges, chat thoſe Baſ#'s 
are little more than mere Cyphers. For in the former of theſe the 
Inhabitants have a Power 'of chuſing their own Governor or Cap- 
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who may accept or reje their Advice, as he thinks fit. As for A 
giert, the Government thereof is lodg'd in the Hands of the Army, 
particularly the Officers of the Janixaries, of whom the Council of 
State is compoſed, and of it the As of the Fanizaries is Preſident. 
It's true, the Grand Seignior keeps always in this Place a Baſ/a, with 
the Title of Vicerq, but he's at beit but a mere Shadow; for he 
may not ſo much as enter the great Divan, unleſs invited by the 
whole Council; and when admitted, he hath but one ſingle Voice, 
and can only adviſe in Matters. Beſides theſe two potent Repub» 
hcks of this Country, there's another, wzz. that of Tripoli ; but it is 
intirely ſubje& to the Grand Seignior, who governs the ſame by a 
particular Baſ/a ſent from the Ottoman Court, and renew'd every 
third Year. He is honour'd with the Standard of Tunis, and the 


4 


Title of Beglerbeg. 


Arms.) The chief independent Potentate in theſe Countries be 
the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms three Wheels 
Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary, Vid. Turkey in Europe, p. 188. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is Mahame- 
taniſm ; but the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mahome- 
tans in ſeveral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maintain'd by 
the Followers of Hamet (the firſt of the prefent Race of the Me- 
rocco Emperors) who was at firſt a Kind of Monk, and quitting his 
Retirement, A. C. 1514. began publickly to preach to the People, 
That the Doctrine of Hali and Omar, and other Interpreters of the 
Law, was only human Traditions, beſides ſeveral other Things of 
that Nature, which occaſion'd ſuch Animoſities between other Turks 
and the Moracco's, that a Turkiſh Slave with them is no whit better 
treated than a Chriſtian. There are alſo many Perſons in and about 
Aleicrs, who likewiſe differ from the other Mahometans in divers 
Particulars. Some of them maintain, That to faſt ſeven or eight 
Months doth merit eternal Happineſs : That the Ideots are the Elect 
of God; That Sins againſt Nature are Virtues: That the Mara- 
bouts among them are inſpir'd by the Devil, and yet they account it 
an honourable Thing to be defiled by one of them. Theſe, and ma- 
ny other ſuch ridiculous Follies, do they believe and avouch, The 
Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country by ſome of the 
ſeyenty Diſciples, and St. Si man the Apoſtle, firnam'd Zelotes, ' 
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Provinces) 2 blk ę ð U. 2 Teulachar 
8 Bildulgerid, prop. ſo call'd\ © | Capheſa— 
| Deſart of Barca———— / None conſiderable. 


Name.) B Ildulgerid [the ancient Numidia, and now bounded on 

1) the Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by Part of the vaſt 
Atlantick Ocean ; on the North by Barbary ; and on the South by 
Zaara, or the De/art] is term'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, 
Germans, and Engliſh, Bildulgerid ; fo call'd from the vaſt Number 
3 it produceth, the Name in the Arabict Tongue ſignify ing 
a Date. f 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very hot, but generally eſteem d 
abundantly wholſome to breathe in. The * 8 Place of the 
Globe to Bildulgerid, is that Part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Paci- 
ficum, lying between 167 and 214 Degrees of Longitude, with 20 
and 31 Degrees of Squthern Latitude. Bo je 


Soil.] The Soi of this Country (it lying in the third and fourth 
North Climate) is ſomewhat þarren, the Ground for the moſt Fart 
being very ſandy ; yet in ſome low Vallies is found Corn, and great 
Quantity of Dates. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts 1 
about fourteen Hours ; the ſhorteſt in'the Southmoſt ten Hours and 
a Quarter; and the Nights propertionably. | . 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very few, 
they chiefly conſiſting in Corn, Cattle, Dates, and Indigo. 


Rarities.) 
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Rarities. ] A certain River (whoſe Origin is in Mount Atlas, but 
watereth the Plain of Bildulgerid in its main Body) paſſing by a 
Town called Ta leocha, hath a Current of Water extremely warm; 
and is known to European Travellers by no other Name than /a Ri- 
wiere chaude, or, The hot River. (2.) There's another River iſſuin 
out of the Mountains of Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of 
Iſan, diſgorgeth it ſelf into the main Ocean, between Bajadore and 
the Town of Nun, which in the Winter-time (when other Rivers do 
uſually ſwell over their Banks) grows commonly dry, and goes there- 
upon by the Frank Name of {a Riviere Seche. (3.) Nigh to the 
aforeſaid Teleocha is a little Village, call'd Deuſen, which is of great 
Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as appears by the Remains of 
ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulchres ; beſides the Variety 
of Medals (found frequently after a Rain) having commonly a Head 
upon one Side of them, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Trophies on 
the other. Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Arckbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Uni werſitias, none. 
Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (beſides the Natives) 


being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel, leacherous, and 
much given to Robbing. | SR 


Language.) All we can learn of the Language commonly uſed by 
the Natives of this Country, is, that 'tis as rude and barbarous as 


they themſelves. The Arabs here reſiding, do ſtill retain their own 
Tongue. | 


Government.) This great Body is ſubje&t unto ſeveral little Kings, 
or Lords, who (for the moſt Part) are tributary to the Great Turk, 
and Emperor of Morocco. Some Places are govern'd in Form of in- 
dependent Commonwealths, and others are without any kind of 
Government or Order among them. = 


Arms.) 


Religion.) The Religion profeſſed by the favage Inhabitants of this 
Country, is that of Mahometaniſm ; but many of them are ſunk in- 
to the groſſeſt Stupidity, às to religious Matters; either not knowing 
what they profeſs,” or profęſſing as good as none at all. Here are ſe- 
veral 7zavs ſcattered up and down in thoſe Places beſt inhabited. The 
Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Qountry much about the ſame 
Time with Barbary. Of which already. „ e 
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Name.] Aara [a Part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getuli 

and Garamantes ; now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of 
Egypt and Nubia ; on the Weſt by the vaſt Az/antick Ocean; on the 
North by Bildulgerid; and on the South by Negroe Land] is termed 
by the 1talians, Zagra; by the Spaniards, Zaara a Defierto; by the 
French, Zahara ou Deſart ; by the Germans, Zaara or Vijſte; and 
by the Exgliſs, Zaara, or the Deſart ; ſo called by the Arabian 
the Name ſignifying a Deſart, becauſe *tis a Country very barren, 
and thinly inhabited, | | | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in Bildulgerid, 
only a little more hot, but very wholeſome to breathe in. The op- 
Polite Place of the Globe to Zaara is that Part of Mare del Zur, and 
Mare Pacificum ; lying between 167 and 207 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 15 and 26 Degrees of South Latitude. : bong 


Soil.) This Country (lying in the third and fourth North Cli- 
mate) being generally very dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for 
Corn or Fruits ; yea, *tis generally ſo barren, that its Inhabitants 
can hardly live. Such are thoſe vaſt Deſarts, and terrible Moun- 
tains of Sand in this Country, that Travellers are frequently reduced 
to great Extremities ; being liable either to be overwhelm'd with the 
Sand (if a Tempeſt of Wind ariſe) or to -periſh with Thirſt, if it 
Chance not to rain. To prevent the laſt of theſe (the firſt being un- 
avoidable, in caſe of Wind) they commonly kill one of their Ca- 
mels, and drink the Water in his Stomach 3 thoſe Creatures taliing 
an ſo large a Quantity at one Time, as ſufficeth Nature for ts” 
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or fifteen Days together. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is 
about thirteen Hours and a Quarter : T ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
js ten Hours three Quarters z and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very inconſi- 
derable, they chiefly conſiſting in a few Camels, Dates, and Cattle. 


Rarities.) Nigh to C. Bojadore, on the Weſt of Zaara, are certain 
Banks of Sand ſtretching along that Part of the Coaſt; towards 
which ſo ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in a mighty 
Agitation, both Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only re- 
ſemble a boiling Salt-pan, but alſo they frequently mount up to a 
prodigious Height. (z.) In the Deſart of Aracan are two Tombs 
E with Inſcriptions upon them ; importing, that the Perſons there in- 

terr'd, were a rich Merchant and a poor Carrier (who both dy'd of 
Thirſt) and the former had 5 ten thouſand Ducats for one Cruiſe 
of Water. (3.) North of Cago are ſome Feſtigia of the ancient 
rene, the chief City of Lybia Cyrenaica, and . one of the 
famous Pentapolis. | 3 5 


Archbilbopricli, &c.] Archbilhepricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


| Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country being moſtly Arabs, 
| are an ignorant, brutiſh, and ſavage Kind of People; reſembling 
rather wild Beaſts, than rational Creatures. 8 2 


Language.) What was faid of the Language ſpoken by the Na- 
tives of Bildalgerid, the ſame may be affirmed of that commonly 
uſed in this Country, wiz. That it is as rude and barbarous as they 
who ſpeak it. 


Government.) This great Country is ſubject to ſeveral particular | 
Lords, whom term Aegues; but many of them wander up and ö 
down, hunting in great Conipanies, accounting themſelves inde- 
pendent. F . my r 


Religion.] This Country being ſtock'd with Arabi, the only Reli- 
gion here profeſs'd is that of Mahomer ; but ſo barbarous and brutiſh | 
is the Generality of this People, that many of them live without the 
lealt Sign of Religion among them. The Chriſtian Faith was once 
Planted here, buz quite exterminated towards the Beginning of the 
Tc | 
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Concerning the Land of the Negroes 
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Beſides theſe, is the Country of the Falhſes, upon the Mouth of 


the Niger. 


Name.] N Egroe-· Land, or the Land of: the Negraes (unknown to 
the Ancients, and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubia; on 
the Weſt by Part of the Atlantic Ocean; on the North by Zaare; 
and on the South by Guinea) is term'd by the Italiant, Paeſe di Mort; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra de los Negros ; by the French, Pays des Ne- 
gres; by the Germans, Maren-land ; and by the Engliſh, Negrot- 
Land, or, The Land of the Negroes ; ſo called either from the Colour 
of its Inhabitants, or the River Niger. 88 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteem'd 
ſo deen to breathe mg fk Perſons are reported to be 
brought thither from ſeveral of the adjacent Countries, and upon their 
Stay in it for any conſiderable Time, are perfectly reſtor'd to their 
former Health. The oppolite Place of the Globe to a” 
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Part of the Weſt American Ocean, lying between 164 and 200 Do- 
grees of Longitude, with 8 and 22 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


gl.] The Soi of this Country (lying in the ſecond and third 
North Climate) is very rich; eſpecially towards the River Niger, 
which overflows a conſiderable Part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. 
Here is great Store of Corn and Cattle, and Variety of Herbs. 
Here are many Woods, and thoſe well furniſhed with Elephants, 
2nd other Bealts, both wild and tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Moun- 
tzins, and thoſe richly lin'd with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about thir- 
teen Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven 
Hours and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Oſtritch- 
Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, Red-Wood, Civet, and Elephants 
Teeth, &c . 


Rarities.) In Fuala (a little K ingdem in the Country of the Ja- 
{:fes) is a ſmall River, call'd by the Franks, Rio de la Grace; oppo- 
fite to whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which 
there iſſueth, at low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, 
molt pleaſant to the Taſte. (2.) Next to Samen (a Village in the 
ſame Country) is a Well of ten Fathom depth, whoſe Water is na- 
turally ſo very ſweet, that in Taſte it comes nothing ſhort of ordi- 
nary Sugar. (3.) In the Province of Jago, the ſandy Deſart is of 
ſuch a Nature, that human Bodies laid in the ſame (for many Per- 
ſons periſh in endeavouring to croſs it) don't in the leaſt corrupt, but 
become hard, like the Egyptian Mummies. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 


Manners.) The Negroes (having their Denomination from the 
Blackneſs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all 
Arts and Sciences. In Behaviour extremely rude and barbarous ; 
much given to Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univerſally 
great Idolaters. In the maritime Places they trade in Slaves with the 
Europeans, felling to them not only what Captives they take in Wars 
with one another, but alſo (many times) their neareſt Relations, even 
Wives and Children not excepted. 


Language.] In this vaſt Country there are Variety of Languages, 
and very different from one another. The principal of whicu are 
the Sangai and Guler ; that of Gualata, and what they ordinarily 
uſe 
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uſe in Guangara. In the Country of the Fatofes, are thoſe 

by the Names of Bolm and Timna; the firſt being a Dr 
extremely rough in Pronunciation, and hard to be learn'd ; but the 
other is generally reckoned very ſweet and eaſy. 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many King: 
who are abſolute over their own Territories; but all, or moſt of 
them, are tributary to one Sovereign, viz. the King of Tombutt, 
who is reckon'd the moſt powerful of them all. Next to him ar 
Mandingo, Gago, and Cano. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country are ei. 
ther Mahometans, or groſs Idolaters ; and ſome in the midland Pro- 
vinces live without any Sign-fof Religion or Worſhip among them, 
A faint Knowledge of the Mo/aical Law was once introduc'd into 
ſome Parts of Negroe- Land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and Caſ 
fan give ſtill a confuſed Account of the hiſtorical Part of the Oli Tefa- 
ment. They acknowledge the Exiſtence of one God, and never 
adore him under any corporeal Repreſentation. They alſo own out 
bleſſed Saviour as a mighty Prophet, and Worker of Miracles, 
They generally uſe Circumciſion, as other Mahometars do. Chri. 

Hianity got once ſome Footing in theſe Parts of the World, but was 


wholly overclouded by Mahometani/m, towards the Middle of the 
tenth Century. 
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The Kingdom of Benin Ada 
Name.] Uinea [unknown to the Ancients, and properly a Part of 
8 Negroe-Land; now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of 
Ethiopia Exterior ; on the Welt by ſome of the vaſt Atlantict Ocean; 
on the North by Negroe Land; and on the South by Part of the Erhro- 
pick Ocean] is term'd by the 7alians and Spaniards, Guinea; by the 
French and Germans, Guinee; and by the E nglifh, Guinea; ſo calld, 
as moſt imagine, from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſſive Heat of 
the Country, the Name ſignifying Hot and Dry. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very un- 
wholeſom, eſpecially to Strangers; with whom it ſo diſagreeth, that 
many live but a ſhort Time after their Arrival in it. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Guinea is that Part of New-Guinea, and adja- 
cent Ocean, between 170 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with five 
and thirteen Degrees of Southern Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil in many Places is wonderful fertile, producing the 
choiceſt of Grains and Fruit. This Country is well ſtor'd with Ele- 
Phants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the Inhabitants, when ei- 
ther ſold or barter'd for other Goods of thoſe Merchants who trade 
with them. Here alſo are ſeveral inexhauſtible Mines of Gold; and 
in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of great Value, with 
abundance of Gold Duſt. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part 
15 about twelve Hours and three Quarters ; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
__ is eleven Hours and three Quarters} and the Nights proportio- 
na v. | 
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Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold 
Tvory, > "ith Wax, Amber-gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red-Wood, Sugar, 
Civet, Wc. b l 


Rarities.) So impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volta, that the 
Sea, for about a Mile near the Place where the River diſgorgeth it 
ſelf, appears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweetifh 
Taſte fot almoſt ten Fathoms deep. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of Guin: 
grows a certain Tree (commonly call'd Mignolo) which having an In. 
ciſion made in its Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor, of much 
Requeſt among the Natives 3 proving to them more pleaſant, ſtrong, 
and nouriſhing, than the choiceſt of Wines. (3.) In ſeveral Inland 
Provinces of Guinea, and the Countries adjacent, is ſometimes ſeen 
that remarkable Creature; term'd Savage by the Portugueze [and by 
the Natives, 2ugja Marrow] but moſt uſually found in Angola (and 
there call'd Ourang Outang) from whence one was lately brought i 
England, and view'd by Multitudes of People at London. Such 
Creatures walk frequently upright, as Men ; at other times on all 
Four; and ſo near is their Refmblance to human Shape, that many 
of the Negroes either take them for real Men, imagining that by 
long Continuance in the Woods they're become Deri-Brutes, or look 
upon them as the ſpurious Iſſues of unnatural Commixtures. Some 
of our modern Travellers would fain perſwade the World, that ſuch 
Creatures are the genuine Off- ſpring either of the ancient Satyrs or 
Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and ſo frequently mentioned 
by Pliny (who ſpoke much of them by Hearſay.) But others, with 
more Shew of Probability, do reckon them ſpecifically the ſame with 
the Apes of Borneo, already mentioned, pag. 299. For a full and 
ſatisfactory Account of this remarkable Creature, with a nice Ex- 
ination of the various Conjectures about it, I refer the Reader 
$ particular Treatiſe on that Subject, lately publiſh'd by the learn- 
ed Dr. Yon. | 


Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univer ſitic, 

none. | \ 
Manners.] The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, very 
ſuperſtitious, and much given to Stealing. In Complexion they re df 
the blackeſt Sort, and moſt of em walk quite naked without the leaſt 
Shame. Some of 'em on the Sea-Coaſts are given to Trading, and 
underſtand Commerce tolerably well: But generally they're a cheat 
ing, proud, lazy, and ſluttiſn Kind of People. Remarkable is one 
fundamental Law (or rather an ancient Cuſtom) among ſome People 


| upon the Zuagua Coaſt, wiz. That every Perſon is obliged ny 
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| take himſelf to the ſame Trade or Employment which his Fore-fa- 
old, thers have followed. Upon the& Death of 4 Husband in the King- 
Far, dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubject to her own Son (if 
any) and may be reckoned among his Number of Slaves ; only with 
this Difference, that ſhe can't be fold without Leave obtained from 
the the immediate Prince of the Country where they live. To kill a 
L it conſiderable Number of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, 
iſh was a Cuſtom (almoſt) univerſal thro' all Pagan Countries, and par- 
= ticularly here, but much worn out iti theſe latter Ages. 
N- 
ch Language.] The chief Language iti this Country is that call'd Sun 


gai, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent Coun- 
tries, particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues in 
Uſe upon the Golden Coaſt, that of the Acaniſtes is moſt univerſal, 
being current almoſt all Guinea over; except Anten, Acara, Ningo, 
and Sinco, which have each their particular Diale&s. The trading 
Part of them underſtand and ſpeak Portugueze. | | 


Goverriment.], This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral Sove- 
reigns; the chief of Whom is ordinarily ſtil'd, The Emperor of Gui- 
reg, to whom divers other Kings and Princes are ſubjet. Next to 
him is the King of Benin, who is efteem'd a powerful Prince, has 
ring ſeveral States ſubjett and tributary unto him. t 


Arms.) 


Religion.] Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſion 
whereof is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions ; and in ſome 
Places on the Golden Coaſt, that diabolical Cuſtom of offering up 
human Sacrifices is ſtill in uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The 
Pythagorean Opinion (embrac'd by a great Part of the heathen World) 
prevails mightily here. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own a ſu- 
preme Being, whom they call by the Name of Orifa, acknowledg> 
ing him as the Creator of Heaven and Earth; but think it needleſs 
to ſerve him, becauſe (ſay they) he being infinitely Good, will be 
, ſure not to hurt them. On the very contrary Account, they're very 
careful in paying their Devotions, and offering Saerifices to the Devil, 4 
or ſome bad Spirit, who they think is the Cauſe of all their Calami- 1 
ties. They likewiſe offer up a yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, reckon- 
ing thereby to appeaſe the Waves, and procure calm and peaecable | 
Weather. In ſeveral other Parts of this Country are neither Idol bo 
nor Temple, and many of the People ſeem to entertain but very 
ſlender Fi pes of a future State; and wholly deny the Reſurrection 
of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd in the Wars. Which Excep- 
tion hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon them, by ſome: of their 
Princes, and that, tis very probable, out of a political Deſign. 
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Concerning Nubia. 


5 A 
2 31 O 2 (Length from N. E. to 8. 
E between 39 oo Jof Lon. A W. beige 840 Miles. 
1 14 oo Breadth from E. to W. 
& / between 3 22 60 dof Lat. \ 2 ( is about 570 Miles. 
5 North — ; det. 
' Nabia? © the River Nubia, chief Towns are 5 


Name.] U B I A [known formerly under the ſame Name; and 

now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Ethiopia Exte- 

rior ; on the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe-Land; on the North by 

Egypt and Part of Bildulgerid; and on the South by Ethiopia Inte- 

rior] is term'd by the 7talians and Spaniards, Nubia ; by the French, 

v Nubie; by the Germans, Nubien; and by the Engliſh, Nubia; ſo 

call'd from its ancient Inhabitants, the Nubi, or Nubii; or (accord- 

ing to others) the Nobadez or Nobades z and finally, ſome would de- 

rive its Name from Nuabia (once) the capital City of the whole 
n „ e o | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is every where extremely hot, it 
deing teldom qualified with Showers of Rain. The 'oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Nubia is Part of Mare del Zur, lying between 211 
and 219 Degrees of Longitude, with 14 30', and 22 Degrees of 

Southern Latitude. 7 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the ſecond and third 
North Climate) is ſaid to be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to 
the River Nile; but elſewhere tis generally very barren, bein 
cumbered with many formidable Mountains of Sand. Here is — 
Store of Elephants, ſome Sugar-Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few 
Mines of Gold. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 

thirteen Hours and half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours 
and half; and the Nights proportionably. i beg „ 
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. Commuditits.} The chief 'Commudities of thig Country are Gold, 
Civer,” Sugar, Ivory, Arms, SC. 
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Rarities. ] In divers Parts of Nubia are ſtill extant the Ruins af 
many Chrittian Churches (being reckon'd one hundred and fifty in 
all) with ſeveral Pictures of our bleſſed Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and 
many Saints. Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubtle Poiſon pro- 
duced in this Country, one Grain thereof being able to kill ten Men 
in a Quarter of an Hour. It's commonly ſold at an hundred Ducats 
an Ounce ; but never to Strangers, unleſs they promiſe by Oath not 
to uſe it in theſe Parts of the World. Remarkable is this Country 
for being the Birth place of the famous Nubian Geographer. 


Archbiſhopricks, Kc. Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks , Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Nubians (of a Colour extraordinary black) are ſaid 
to be a ſtrong, couragious, and cunning Sort of People, much given 
to War, very laborious, and many of 'em exceeding wealthy, there 
being eſtabliſh'd a conſiderable Traffick between 'em and the Mer- 
chants of Grand Cairo in Egypt. 


Language. 1 The, Nubian: have a particular Language of their own, 
which hath tome Affinity with the Arabic and Chaldean; as alſo 
ſome Agreement with the old Egyptian Tongue. 


Government} This Country is governed by its own independent 
King, who is faid to be a very powerful Prince. One of his Prede- 
ceſſors, call'd/Cyriacus, upon Information of the Chriſtians being op- 
preſs'd in Egype, is reported to have-rais'd one hundred thouſand, 
Horle for their Relief. eh 


Arm.] 


Religion.] This ſpacious Country was once Chriſſian; but the 
Miniſtry failing, the Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from 
Chriftianity, and in Proceſs of Time became either ſtrict Mabome- 
tans, or groſs Idoliters. The Sound of the bleſſed Goſpel did reach 
the Nubians, and was cordially received by them in the earlieſt Ages 
of the Church. 2 | | 
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T HIS vaſt complex Body being generally conſider'd, as divi- 
ded into theſe two Claſſes, viz. Upper and Lower, or rather 


Ethiopia Interior and Exterior; I ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. 
Therefore, 


$. 1. 
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$, 1. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of th: Aby/ſns. 


Name.] HIS Country [badly known to the Ancients, and 

now bounded on the North by Nabia; on the Eaſt, 
Weſt, and South, by Ethiopia Exterior] is term'd by the [talians 
and Spaniards, Abyſfmia ; by the French, “ Empire des Ans; by 
the Germans, Aby//imen ; and by the Engliſb, Ethiopia Interior, or, 
The Land of the Abyſſins. It's call'd Interior, becauſe of its Situa- 
tion, in reſpect of the other Ethiopia, being encompaſſed by the ſame 
on three Sides; and Aby//inia, either from the River Abas, or its 
Inhabitants, whom the Arabians call Abaſſi, a People once reſiding 
in Arabia Felix. The Name in the Egyptian Language fignifieth | 
ſeattered Nations, 


Hr.] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Air 
i generally yery hot, but yet in ſome Vallies extremely cool and 
temperate, by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, ſo 
ſituated in divers Places, that at certain Times of the Year, they in- 
tercept the Sun-beams from low Vallies lying between them. The - 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Ans, is Part of 
Mare del Zur, and Mare Pacificum, lying between 212 and 222 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 9 and 16 Degrees of Squthern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the firſt, ſecond, third 
North, and firſt, ſecond, third South Climate) is vecy different ; for 
in ſome Places adjacent to the numerous Branches of the Nile, the 
Ground is fit to produce moſt Sorts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs in 
great Plenty; but in thoſe that are mountainous, and remote from 
the Nile, nothing is to be ſeen but vaſt Deſarts, ſandy Mountains, 
aud formidable Rocks, This Land 1s alſo ſaid to produce great 
Store of Sugar-Canęs, Mines of Iron, a great Quantity of Flax, 
and plenty of Vines z but the Inbabitants either know not, or care 
not, to make uſe of theſe Things to any conſiderable Advantage. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours 
and a half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is tep Hoprs and a half, 
and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, 
e W Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 
nes, Oc. a 1 


i Rarities.) Many are the natural Salt-Pits of excellent Rock-Salt 
in this Country; and in the Confines of Dancala and Tigra (two 
adjacent Kingdoms) is a large Plain of four Days Journey; one 
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Side whereof is entirely cruſted oyer with pure white Salt, which 
ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near; ſome Hun- 
dreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being daily employ'd in carry. 
ing of it. (z.) In the Mountains of Gojame is a great natural hol- 
Tow Rock ; oppoſite to which is another ſo ſituated, that (according 
to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word only whiſper'd on its 
Top, is heard at a conſiderable Diſtance, and the joint Voices of 
ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, a as loud as a great Shout of 
a-numerous Army. (3.) Of the Go Chriſtian \Temples in this 
vaſt Empire, there are ten flately ones hewn out o firm Rock, © 
which are reported to have been all perfected in twenty-four Years ; 
and each of them are ſaid to be proportionable in all its Parts, with 
Gates and Windows in a moſt regular Manner: For the [chnography 
of one of thoſe Temples, Vid. Comment. J. Ludolphi in Hiſtorian 
ſuam Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 235. (4.) In ſeveral Lakes of 
this Country, and the River Nile, is frequently ſeen that amphibi- 
ous Creature, call'd by the Ethiopians, Bibut ; Hippopotamus by the 
Greeks, becauſe of its having ſome Reſemblance to a Horſe in ſeveral 
Parts of the Body. This is that Creature which goes by the Name 
of Behemoth in the Book of Fob, according to the learned Bochartus 
[De Animalibus, S. S. Par. 2. Cap. 1 77 who therein differs ex- 
tremely from the Vulgar (and formerly-receiv'd) Opinion in this 
Matter. (5.) In other Lakes and Rivers is ſometimes taken the 
Torpil. Fiſb, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that if a Perſon only touch it, 
he's ſuddenly ſeiz d with an exceſſive Cold and Trembling. * The 
Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat of burning Fevers by 
touching the Patient therewith. *(6.) Of the many curious Birds in 
this Country, the Pipis is moft obſervable, as being the ready Con- 
ductor of Hunters to find out their Game; for having diſcover'd any 
Beaſt in his lurking Place, he's ſaid to fly towards the Huntſmen, 
and calling inceſſantly Fenton Ketre (which imports, that they ſhould 
follow him) he flies ſoftly before them, and is ſure to conduct em to 
their deſired Prey. (7.) Great is the Variety of Rirange Animals 
to be ſeen in various Provinces of this vaſt Empire ; the moſt noted 
of which are theſe Three. F, That Creature, commonly 


cCalb'd by the Natives, Arweharis [and by the Arabs, Hariſb, ot 


Har/ham) which hath one long Horn in its Forehead * Whereupon 
ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unicorn of the Ancients: 
Secondly, The Cameleopard (ſo term'd from having a Head and 
Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Leopard} which is ſaid 
to have fo long Legs, that a Man mounted on an ordinary. Horſe 
may eaſily paſs under his Belly, without ſo much as touching him. 
Laſtly, The Zecora, which is generally reckon'd the. moſt comely 
Creature of all Quadrupedes whatſoever. For a particular Ac- 
eount of theſe, and many more in this Country, Vid. Ludophus. 
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among them. 


bimlelf, The Beloved of God, ſprung - from * the Sturb-of Judah: The 
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above-mentioned, ib. 1. cap. 10. And the learned Bochartus his 
Hieroxbicun, Par. 1. Lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of this Country, I 
might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, which vught 
indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, if only a 
tenth Part of what hath been related of it were really true. As for 
the Sabbatical River (mention'd hoth by Plim and Je hus, and 
which ſome of the modern Jenos would fain perfwade the World 
ere now to be ſound in this Country, being formerly ſaid to be in . 
udea) tis juſtly look*d upon as one of the many Rabbinical Fitions” a 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.) Altho? the A, allow of an Ecclefiaftical . my 
Hierarchy in the Alexandrian Church (whoſe Patriarch is own'd as js 
their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Order among em, | 
kiperior to that of a Presbyter, ſave only their Abbuna. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons of a | | 
tawny Colour) are generally eſteem'd an ignorant, lazy, and perh- y 
dious Sort of People; not to be credited unleſs they ſwear by the \ 
Life of their Emperor. Of ſeveral ridiculous Cuſtoms among 'em, 
one is, That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil. "Thoſe in 
and about Chaxumo are reckoned the beſt of the whole Empire; 
divers of them being accounted very ingenious, beſides many others, ; 
who betake themſelyes to a devout and religious Sort of Living, 9 


Language.] The Abyſin Tongue ſeems to have ſome Affinity with lf 
the Hebrew and Chaldaick. It's divided into a great many Dialects | 
(the chief and moſt refined of which is the Amaris) and thoſe ſeem dif- 
ferent Languages within the Limits of this Empire. Remarkable is 1 
the Aby//in Tongue for one Thing truly mi and peculiar to it, 
viz. That whereas the Letter A is reckon'd the firſt, by the Aby/Fns 
— commonly accounited the thirteenth, according to Ladolphus's- | 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to one Sovereign, i 
ſtibd in the Ethiopian Language, Naggaff (which ſignifieth Lord or 1 
Ruler) otherwiſe, Neguſeh, Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regum: As for = 
the European Title of Preſter, or Presbyter Fohn, that's now rec- | = 
koned as one of the many vulgar Errors in the World. It's now 
22 y a upon, that this Ethiopian Monarch fancieth him- 
elf to be prung from Solomon and Magueda (or Nizaule, according * | 
to Foſephus) Queen of the South. He's ſaid to aſſume a great man ul 
vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces by Names | | 
comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions: and tiling .. 

| 
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Sen of David : The Son of Solompn : The Son of the Column of Sion 
The Son of the Seed of Jacob: The Sow of the Hand of Mary: Th 
Son of Nahu after the Fl: : The Son of St. Peter and Paul after th, 
Spirit, &, His Government is altogether deſpotical, his Subjects 
being treated as the worſt of Slaves. He is fo reverenc'd by the 
greateſt of them, that at his very Name they þow their Bodies, and 
touch the Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth not 
deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon his 

Death-bed ſhall be pleas'd to name. 7 — 8 


Arms.) The Ahn Emperors, for Enſigns Armorial, bear a 
Lion holding a Croſs, with the following Motto, Viczt Leo de Triby 
* © " SP 18 42g 1 


Religion.] Within the Limits of this ſpacious Empire is a great 
Mixture of People, as Pagans, Fews, and Mahometans, of various 
Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriftian. They 
hold the Written Word of God to he the only Rule of Faith ; and 
that the Canon of Holy Scripture conſilts of gighty-five Books, 
whereof forty-ſix, they ſay, are in the Old, and thirty-nine in the 
New Teftament. They're not well acquainted with the Apoſtolick 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the Nzicene, or rather Conſtantine- 
folitan. As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation, they're ge- 
nerally Eutychians, being formerly led into that deteſtable Hereſy by 
Dioſcorus, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Emperor 
they lodge the 2 Authority in all Matters, as well Eccleſiaſſi- 
cal as Civil ; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy of the 
Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Patriarch, but 
eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a Juriſdiction over 
the wh e Church of 'Chrift, As they difown the Pope's Supre- 
macy, ſo alſp do they diſclaim moſt Points of the Popiſh Doctrine; 
particularly thoſe of Tranjub/tantiation, Purgatory, Service in an 
unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in Churches, Celebacy 
4 the Clergy, Extreme Un#ion, &. They make uſe of difterent 

orms in Baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as Sabbath. 
They punctually obſerye Circymciſign, and abſtain from eating of 
Swines Fleſh, not out of any Regard to the Mo/aich Law, but 
purely as an ancient Cuſtom of their Cquptry. They're much in- 
clin'd to giving of Alms, ang viſiting the Sick. Their divine 
Service doth wholly conſiſt jn reading of the Holy Scriptures, Ad- 
miniſtration of the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the Fa- 
thers. They repair to Church bettmes, and never enter with their 
Shoes on, nor fit down, unleſs upon the bare Ground. They care- 
fully obſerve the appointed Hours for publick Prayer, and perform 
that Duty with great Devgtion. In a Word, mapy of, the 
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1b»/ins expreſs in ſeveral Reſpects a deep Senſe of Religion. For 

\ particular Account of this People, both as to their Religion and 
other Remarkables, id. J. Ludolphus's Ethiopiet Hiſtory. The Ro- 
nan Miſſionaries did ſo prevail about ſeventy Years ago, that the 
Popiſh Religion was like to have got ſure Footing in this Empire: 
for they had once gain'd the Emperor and Court, and obtain'd a Pro- 
clamation in their Favour, enjoining the whole Body of the People 
to embrace the Doctrine of the Roman Church. But the A 

were ſo loth to part with the Religion of their Fore-fathers, that 
the Emperor's Endeavour to propagate the Roman Faith, occaſion'd 
many dreadful Inſurrections in his Empire; which could not be“ 
quell'd without ſhedding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his En- 
deavours to be in vain, and dreading the Conſequence of making any 
new Attempt, he wholly gave over the Deſign; and not only re- 
turn'd to his former Belief himſelf, but alſo gave Leave to all his Sub- 
jets to do the ſame. And that he might regain the [almoſt loſt] 
Affection of his People, he forthwith baniſh'd but of his Dominions 
all Roman Miſſionaries whatſoever, together with A/þhonſo Mendez, 
a Jeſuit; Who having been conſecrated Patriarch of Erhiopia at 
Lisbon, and approved by the Pope, had been honourably received by 
the AV Emperor under that Character, and reſided at Court in a 
peaceable Diſcharge of his Office for ſeveral Years. As for the Plan- 
tation of Chriſtianity in this Country, tis a conſtant Tradition among 
the Inhabitants, that the EFunuch baptiz'd by Philip the Deacon, 
was Steward to the Empreſs of Fthropia ; and that upon his Re- 


turn, he converted the Court and whole Empire to the Chriſtian _ 


Faich. But (following the Opinion of others) this Country was 
deſtitute of the bleſſed Goſpel till the fourth Century, when firſt 
inſtructed therein by Frumentius (the Son of a Tyrian Merchant) who 


was canſecrated Biſhop by St. Athanaſius, and is commonly reckoned 


the firſt Abbune of this mighty Empire. 


CS; Ethiopia Exterior. 


a 


Name. T HIS Country (or rather a complex Body of ſeveral. | 


Countries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients) is 
bounded on the North by Aby//inia ; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, 
by the Eehiopick Ocean. Which Country, together with the Aby/in 
Empire above-mentioned, is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, 
Ethropia ; by the French, E 255 ; by the Germans, Ethiopien ; and 
by the Znglyh, Ethiopia; ſo | 
upon the Account of its exceſſive Heat, the greateſt Part thereof being 


in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſtil'd Exterior, becauſe of its 


Situation in reſpect of the other. 
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Air.] This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms, Em. 
and Sovereignties, and thoſe mightily extended from South to 
North, can't reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enjoy the ſame Nature of fi- 
in all its Parts. In Biaſara and Conga tis extremely hot, and 
would be intolerable to the Inhabitants, were it not qualified in the 
firſt of theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of: Rain ; and in the other 
by violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean. 
In Monomotapa and Monoemunfi, as alſo the Coaſts of Cafres, the 
Air is much more temperate ;, in Zanguebar, very unwholeſom ; 
and in Jian and Abex, extremely hot. Ihe oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Ethiopia Exterior, is that Part of Mare del Zur, lying be- 
tween 190 and 230 Degrees of Longitude z with 10 Degrees South, 
and 25 Degrees North Latitude. | | 


Soil. ] The various Diviſions of this great. Body being ſituated in 
different Climates (particularly the firſt, ſecond, third Northern; 
and the firſt, ſecond, third Southern) the Soi muſt of Neceſſity be 
very different. Biaſara is ſaid to be leſs fertile: than Congo: The 
Empires of Monomotapa and Moncemungi, do produce abundance of 
Grain, and are generally eſteemed very fit for Paſturage. The other 
Diviſions on the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of the 4b;//ins are, for the moſt 
Part, very barren in all Sorts of Grain, yet productive enough of 
ſome Sugar Canes, ſeveral Kinds of Fruits and Spices ; are alſo fur- 
niſhed with ſome - conſiderable Gold and Silver Mines, and every 
where abounding with Elephants and Lions. So rich were - theſe 
Mines found by the Portugueze, in Zanguebar, and ſeveral Parts of 
the Cafres, that the Country about Sofo/e hath been look*d upon by 
ſome modern Geographers as the much controverted Land of Opbir. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is thirteen Hours and an 
half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt nine Hours and three Quarter, 
and the Nights proportionably. = | 

Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, 
Silver, Ambergris, ſome Pearls and Musk, Rice, Millet, Cattle, 
Lemons, Citrons, Ivory and Oil, Qc. 2 a | 


Rarities. ] In the Kingdom of Angola is found the 2 uoja Marrow, 
that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, p. 320. 
(2:) Moſt Sorts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in Angola, 
particularly-a Serpent | (call.d Minia by the Inhabitants of Qa, 
and Embamma by the Angolots) which is reported to be of ſuch a 

rodigious Bigneſs, that he is ſaid to ſwallow a young Deer at one 
orſel. (3.) In divers Lakes of Angola (particularly thoſe; of Qui. 
haite and Angolone) are frequently ſeen ſome Water- Monſters, term'd 


ITT * 
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nbi ſanguls and Pefiengoni, by the Natives; but E give 
2 Title of Syrenes, becauſe (when taken) they fetch heavy 
Sighs, and cry with a dolorous Tone, reſembling very much the 
mournful, yet charming Voice of a Woman, One Hand of that 
remarkable Creature I have lately ſeen in the Repoſitory of natural 
Rarities at Leyden : And. two Hands in the Mu/coum Regium at Co- 
penhagen. (g.) In the Iſland Lewanda is a remarkable Tree, call d 
by the Inhabitants Zy/ada, and Arbor de Raix (i. Ee. Arbor Radicum) 
by the Portuguese. It derives this Name from the Nature of its: 
Branches, which ſpring forth on all Sides from the Trunk (where: 
tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter] and many of them bowing 
ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root, and ſpring forth anew; - 
till by their Weight they bow down again, and take Root the ſecond; 
Time, and ſo on, till they cover a thouſand Paces in Circuit, and 
able to lodge under its Branches three thouſand armed. Men, who may 
find Defence not only from Heat, but alſo Rain; ſo thick and nu- 
merous are thoſe Filaments, and ſo well lin'd with Leaves. (f.] In 
ſeveral Parts upon, and South of the River Coanza, are confidoyable: 
Mines of Rock-Salt. For theſe, and ſeveral other Remarkables of- 
this Country, Vid. Dapper of Africa. „ 7 


Archbiſhepricks, &c. ] Archbilhopricks, Biſbepricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſtly ex · 

tended Countries, are generally a dull, ſavage, and ſwarthy Kind of- 
people, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms prevail. 
To inſtance only in a few : It's reported of the Emperor of Mono- 
notapa, that whenever he drinks in publick, the whole Court dot 
jointly put up their Prayers in his Behalf, and that with a very loud 
Voice, which being heard in the Neighbqurhood, all Perſons there 

living are bound to do the ſame; as likewiſe others hearing them, 
and ſo on; whereby the whole City or Country adjacent is always 

ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In the Kingdom of 

Loango are many Cannibals, and in ſeveral Places tis as uſual to 
{ell human Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as other Nations do com-- | 
monly Beef and Mutton, In the fame Kingdom tis eſtabliſh'd by 
an ancient Cuſtom, That whene er a Father deceaſeth, his Goods be- 
long not to. the Children, but his own Brothers or Siſters, who are 
bound to take Care of ſuch of the little Ones, as they think are not 
able to care for themſelyes. To add no more, we read of another 

Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a certain People inhabiting 
the Cafres; which is, that whene er a Father deceaſeth, the 
Children, both old and young, are oblig'd to loſe the little Finger 
of their left Hand, and to bury it with kim. For — | 
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the Performance of that painful Duty, they're commonly very tender 
of their Parent's Health, and take all Care imaginable to prolong 
his Life; which was probably the original Cauſe of fo ſtrange 3 
Practice. But of all the Inhabitants of theſe various Countries 
there's none more obſervable for their Manner of Living, than þ 
certain People near unto, and upon the Cape, and commonly called 
by the Name of Hottartots. © They're ſo termed from a frequent Re. 
petition of that, or ſuch like Word; and may be reckoned the mot 
naſty and brutiſh of all reaſonable Creatures, having nothing, fave 
the Shape of a Man, that can lay claim to that noble Character. 
Their Bodies are uſually beſmear'd wih common Greaſe, or ſome 
worſe ſtinking Stuff, which occaſions a very loathſom Smell. Their 
ordinary Habit is a _— Skin, juſt as tis pull'd off from the Car- 
caſs: And they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris naturalibus, 
wrapp'd about their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep; on 
which they frequently feed, when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Not. 
withſtanding the unparallel'd Naſtineſs of this People, yet ſome 
Travellers talk of a certain Inland Cannibal Nation (term!d Cobo- 
nas) who make frequent Incurſions into their neighbouring Coun- 
tries, and ſpare none they catch; no, not the ſwiniſh Hottantots 
themſelves, who (twould ſeem) ſhould make but a very unſavoury 


Repaſt. 


Language.) There is a wonderful Variety of Languages in thoſe 
various and vaſtly extended Countries, which go under the Name of 
Ethiopia Exterior. The Inhabitants of Congo and Angola have each 
of them a peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaſtern Divi- 
ſions, particularly Jian and Abex, the Arabian, with Variation of 
Dialect, doth chiefly prevail; but the Language in uſe among thoſe 
of the Cafres, eſpecially the Hottantots, doth ſeem to be only a con- 
fus'd and inarticulate Noiſe and Bellowing. * e 


Government,) The various Diviſions of this great Body are ſub- 
Jetted to various Sovereigns ; particularly the Kingdoms of Biafara 
and Congo are ruled by their own Kings, to whom ſeveral Princes are 
ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoemungi are governed 
by their reſpective Emperors (who are reckon'd powerful Princes) 
and to them ſeveral Kings are tributary, The People inhabitin 
the South and South-Eaſt Coaſts of this' great Body (except th 
of the Cafres, who know little or nothing of Government) are 
ſubje& to ſeveral Princes ; as Zanguebar is govern'd by ſome petty 
Kings of its own, and many Places on the Sea- Coaſts are tributary 
to the Portuguexe. The Coaſt of Aber doth principally belong to 
the Turk. And laſtly, an is partly under the Turk, and partly its 
own Kings. | N | | 

| Arms. 
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Arms.] 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, 
are generally groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, 4jan, 
and Abex, who incline to Mahometani/m ; and ſome on the Coaſt 
of the Cafres (particularly the Hottantots above-mentioned) who live 
without any Sign of Religion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and 
Temple; and never ſhew any Token of Devotion among them, ex- 
cept we reckon their Dancing at the Full and New: Moon for ſuch. 
In the Kingdom of Loango, the Generality of People entertain a 
certain faint Idea of God (whom they term Sambian Pongo) but be- 
ing ſunk into the blackeſt Idolatry, they admit of many ridiculous 
Superſtitions in their Way of Worſhip. However, the Inhabitants 
of Malemba, in the ſame Kingdom, do vaſtly ſurpaſs their Neigh- 
bours, and by ſome wonderful Marks of Natural Religion do pub- 
lickly baffle their groſs Stupidity ; for of them we are credibly in- 
formed, that they ſet apart every fifth Day for publick Worſhip ; at 
which Time one of reputed Integrity makes a publick Oration, de- 
terring them from the Commiſſion of Murder, Stealth, Impurity, or 
ſuch like; and to enforce his Exhortation, he backs the ſame with 
the powerful Topicks of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State; 
affrighting their Conſciences with a miſerable State in the Society 
of Benimbe (i. e. the Devil) on one hand; and ſolacing their 
Minds on the other, with the Hopes of enjoying Zammampoango 3 
by which they mean God, or the Maker of this viſible World. 
They likewiſe uſe Circumciſion, admitting, their Children into 
their Religion by that Ceremony, which is performed by one of 
themſelves ſet apart for that Office. | 
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H E moſt remarkable of the African 1//ands being here re- 
duc'd to four Claſſes, viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verde Hands, 
the Canaries, and Madera, we ſhall particularly conſider them, and 
then take a general View cf all the reſt. Therefore, | 


8. 1. MADAGASCAR, 


Name. I JP HIS Ifland (unknown' to the Ancients) is term'd by 

T the Spaniards, Ja de San Lorenzo; by the French, 
St. Laurence, otherwiſe Dauphine ; by the {talians, Germans, and 
Enzliſh, Madagaſcar ; which Name was uſed by the Natives, and 
ſtill retained. As to the Title of St. Laurence, the ſame was given 
to this Iſland by the Portuguexe, it being on St, Lawrence's Day that 
they made their firit Diſcovery of at. | 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is generally very temperate, . and 
by molt affirmed to be exceeding wholſome to breathe in. The 
oppoſite Place of the Glove to Madagaſcar is die South Part of Ca- 
lifornia. | 4 r 


$:i1.] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary fruitful in many 
Parts thereof, affording all Things neceſſary for the Life of Man ini 
great Plenty. The Length of the Days and Nights in Madagaſcar 
3s the ſame as in Monoemungi, they both lying under the ſame Paral- 
lels of Latitude. RES TOM Ik CEO 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Ifland are Rice, 
Hides, Wax, Gums, Cryital, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood of 
all Sorts. en. Log | | £ 


Rarities.) Towards the Eaſtern Part of this Ifland is a pleaſant 
and fertile Valley, call'd Ambouſe, which is ftock'd with ſeveral 
rich Mines of Iron and Steel, and yields great Store of the' Oil of 
Sanum. (2.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent medici- 
nal Well of hot Water, which proves a ready Cure for cold Di- 
ſtempers in the Limbs.' (z:) In the ſame Neighbourhood is a high 
Mountain, on whoſe Top is a remarkable Spring of very ſalt Wa- 
ter, though upwards of thirty Leagues from the Sea. (4.) In this 
land (eſpecially the Southern Provinces) are molt Sorts of mine- 
ral Waters, very different both in Colour, Taſte, and Qualities x 
and fonie Places afford large Pits of Bitumen. (F.) In this 
and is alſo a River, whole Gravel is ſo exceeding. hot, that 


there's 
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here's no treading upon it, and yet the Water of that River is ec. 
tremely cold. 


Manners.) The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to be a les. 
cherous, ignorant, inhoſpitable, and treacherous Sort of People ; 
they hate Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murder by Death. Diver. 
ſingular Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly 
theſe two: Firſt, If a Woman be fafely delivered of a live Child 
and afterwards die in Childbed, the living Child is bury'd with the 
dead Mother; being better [ſay they] that the Child ſhould die than 
live, having no Mother to look after it. The other is, The expt- 
2 their Children to wild Beaſts, if brought forth upon an un- 
lucky Day (as they term it) or during ſome unfortunate Aſpedds of 
the Planets, as their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts, pretend to tell them. 80 
numerous are thoſe Days they reckon anlucih, that almoſt one half 
of the Year is accounted ſuch : And hence it is that this Iſland ;; 
ſo thinly ſtock'd with Inhabitants. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Bifhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Language.) The Language here commonly uſed, 1s as barbarous as 
they who ſpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar Dia. 
lect, yet not ſo different but that they underſtand one another; ſo 
that the Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue 
in common among them all. 


Government.) This Iſland is ſubject to many particular Lords, com- 
monly call'd Rohandrians, who are continually at War among 
themſelves about their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to 
defend themſelves againſt the Invation of Strangers. Some formerly 
reckon'd ſix ſovereign Princes or Kings in Madaga/car ; others four; 
but now every Province has its particular Governor, having under 
him various Filoubei (i. e. Governors of Villages and Caſtles) who 
ſand accountable to him in every Thing. 


Arms. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagani ct 
Mahometans, except thoſe People living upon the Eaſtern Coalts, be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen Degrees and an half of South Latituce, 
term'd Zaffehibraim i. e. the Race of Abraham] and others on 
the Adjacent Iſland, call'd Nat Hibraim [i. e. the Ifle of Are. 
ham] who differ extremely from their Neighbours in religious 


* 


Matters. For many of them are ſaid to obſerve the F ewi/s Sab ” 
an 
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and give not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World; 
and Fall of Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of the ſacred Hi- 
ſtory concerning Noah and Abraham, Moſes and David. Whents 
divers Travellers conjecture, that they're originally deſcended of 
ſame Jews,, who, might have been driven upon that Part of the 


* 3 * 


Illand, none knows how, nor when. Ke ie 
8. 2. Cape Verde Iſlands,” 


Nane. H Es E Iſlands (the Heſperides of the Ancients) ars 
| term'd by the /ta/ians, hola di Cape Verde; by the 
Spaniarts, . las de Cabo Verde; by, the French, Les Iſles du Cap 
erde; by the Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln ; and by the Engliſh, Capt 
Verde Iſlands; ſo call'd from the oppoſite Cape in Negro-Land, 
which beareth that Name; and that becauſe it is, or appeareth al- 
ways of a green Colour. 5 1 


Air] The Air of theſe Iſlands is E reckoned very un- 
wholſome, eſpecially in St. F ago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cape Verde lands is Part of the 
Mat American Ocean, lying between 153 and 160 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 12 and 18 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


$2:1.] The Soil of theſe various Iſlands is not the ſame in all, ſome 
of them being very fertile, and others extremely barren. - 'The 
Length of the Days and Nights in them is the ſame as in the Land of 
the Negrves, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities] From theſe Iſlands the Portugueze tranſport incte- 
dible Quantities of Salt, as alſo great Numbers of Goat-Skins (of 
which they make excellent Cordevants) And likewiſe from thence 
may be brought moſt Sorts of pleaſant Fruits, particularly Limons, 


— 


Citrons, Oranges, Cocoes, Figs, and Melons. 


Rarities.) The nioſt reniatkable of theſe Iſlands is the Je di 
Fuego, or Fogo, fo call'd, as being a noted Volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphurous Exhalations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out 
(Etna or Veſuvius like). in ſuch a terrible Manner, and vomits, forth 
Inch a Number of Pumice-Stones, that it annoys all the adjacent 
Parts. In Inſula de Sel are many natural Salt-pits, which yield a 

8 prodigious Quantity of Salt; from whence the Iſland derives its 
ane; 2 aa | 


. 
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Arebbiſbopr icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe, ae 
much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.) 'The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze (as 
aforeſaid) do till retain their own Language. 


Government.) 'Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute 
of Inhabitants, were peopled by their Diſcoverers the Portugueze, 
and at preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a 
particular Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Yice-Roy, and com- 
monly reſideth in the Iſland of St. Jago. 


Religion.) The Portiguexe here reſiding are of the ſame Religion 
with thoſe in Portugal. gee + 


$. 3. The Canary Vanda. 


Name.] T HES E Iſlands (the Inſulz Fortunate of the Ancients) 

are term'd by the /talians, Jhola di Canaria; by the 
Spaniards, Iſlas Canarias; by the French, Les Iſles Canaries ; by the 
Germans, Canariſche Inſuln; and by the Englih, the Canary Iſland: ; 
ſo call'd from the chief Iſland Canaria, which deriv'd its Name from 
Can [i. e. Dog in Spaniſb] becauſe a vaſt Number of Dogs were found 
thereon by the Spaniards at their firſt Diſcovery of it. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (inclining to Heat) is generally 
eſteem'd extraordinary wholſome. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to the Canary Mands, is that Part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, ly- 


ing between 162 and 168 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 30 De. 
grees of South Latitude. * f 


Soil.) The Soil of moſt of them is wonderful fertile. In the Iſland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year: Tenerife 
is noted, not only for its high Pike (of which afterwards) but alſo | 
many Laurels and Dragon-Trees, where the ſweet Singing-birds do 
daily warble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iflands (beſides their great 
Plenty of Fruits and Grain) are famous for producing the belt 
Wing in the World. The Length of the Days and Nights in _ 
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is the ſame as in ildulgerid on the Continent, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Wine, 
Honey, Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Canary- 
Birds, &c. | HT 


Rarities.) Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd a cer- 
tain Tree in the middle of Fero (term'd Garce by the Natives; and 
by the Spaniards, S ante) whoſe Jop is ſaid to be encompaſled every 
Night with a thick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, 
doth drop from the Leaves the next Morning, and that in ſuch Quan- 
tity, as ſufficiently ſerves all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being 
deſtitute of Springs. As for the Iſle of Tenerife, tis famous all 
the World over for its prodigious Pike, which (appearing to the Eye 
as a large Maſs of many Rocks promiſcuouſly 4 0 up, in Form 
of a ruggid Pyramid) is thought by ſome curious Naturaliſts, to have 
been rais d on a ſudden hy a mighty Conflagration of much ſubter- 
raneous, ſulphurous Matter, whole forcible Eruption the very Rocks 
themſelves could not withſtand, but were thereby pil'd up in the 
Manner they now appear. For ſtrengthning of this Conjetture, 
they alledge the great Quantity of Sulphur with which this Iſland 
doth ſtill abound (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and the 
Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of them ſecming to Specta- 
tors, as if long burnt in a Fire. |, | 9. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c. ] In theſe Iſlands is only one Biſboprick, wiz. 
that of Canaria. e 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spani- 
eds, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 
The few. Natives yet remaining (term'd Guanchas) do moſtly reſide 
in Mountains, Dens, and Caves. 5 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do till retain their own 
Engage. | 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of Spain, who for 
the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Governor 
in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power ex- 
8 over all theſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Ecclefia- 

Cal. = v1 94 of 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being 
moſtly Spaniards, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe in Spaix. 
Aa 2 9. 4. 
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| $. 4. Madera, or Maderas. 


Name.) H I 5 Iſland (not obſervable of old) is term'd by the 

Italians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Madre; 
by the Germans, Maderen ; and by the Engliſh, Madera, or Maderasy 
ſo call'd by the Portugueze at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1429. 


becauſe wholly over-grown with Trees; the Word Madera ſignify- 
ing a Wood. | 


Air.) The Air of Madera being very temperate, conſidering the 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteem'd very healthful to breathe 
in. That Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera is Part of the vaſt 


Occidental Ocean, between 163 and 164 Degrees of Lotgitude, with 
32 and 33 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 590 | 


Soil.] The Soil of this Hand is very fertile, producing in great 
Plenty molt Sorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's 
much eſteem'd of, being fit to keep for a long Time both by Sea 
and Land. The Length'of the' Days and Nights in this Iſland is 


much the ſame as in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | ; 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Ifland ate excel- 
_ W >a and moſt Sorts of deſirable Fruits, as alſo Honey and 
iN, OI 


Rarities.) What moſtly deſerves the Epithet of Rare on this 
Iſland, is that excellent Quality either of its Air or Soil, or both, 
which, like our neighbouring Iſland [ Jre/and} proves mortal to all 
venomous Animals; none ſuch being found here, or able to live, if 
brought hither from abroad. In the Side of a Hill, nigh Fonzal, Is 
a remar!:able Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iſſue forth in 
ſuch Abundance, that the adjacent Parts of the Iſland are then ſub- 
ject to a terrible Inundatio g. 

| | a 

Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, none. One Biſhoprick, vis- 

that of Forzal or Fouchale,, which is Suffragan to Lisbon. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants" of this Iſland being Portugueze, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but more vi- 
ciouſly inclin'd (if that can be well ſuppoſed) being mighty Profcr 
ents in their common Crimes of Theft and Murder. 

98 f * 
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Language.) The Partugueze here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 
Lang uag E. , ' 


Government.) This Iſland belon ging to the Crown of Portugal, is 
rul'd by a particular Deputy, whole Place of Reſidence is commonly 


at Fonzal. Y 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, as 
aforefaid, are of the ſame Religion with that publickly profeſs'd in 
the Kingdom of Portugal. e 


Having thus confider'd, in particular, the moſt remarkable. of the 
African lands; proceed we now in Purſuance of our propos'd Me- 
thod, to take a general View of all the reft, or thoſe that are /e/5 
remarkable. Now ſuch Iſlands (to be very brief) being ſtrangely 
ſcatter'd up and down the E thiopick and Atlantic Oceans, do migh- 
tily differ in their Air and Soil, according to the various Clirhates 
they lie in ; and in none of em js any remarkable Place, except 
only the Iſle of Zocotora; in which only is a Town of the ſame 
Name. As for the chief Obſervables relating to their Inhabitants 
(particularly their Manners, Language, and Religion) we may ſufficĩ- 
ently learn the ſame, only by naming thoſe ſeveral States or Sove- 
reigns on the Continent, to whom theſe Hands belong (they being 
generally peopled and poſſeſſed by ſome of them.) Their preſent 
Foſſeſſors then, in ſhort, are as falloweth. rats 2 


Comore e — the Natives. 
Leſs remark- St. Thomas p o the Portugueze. 
able Iſlands” The Princes Iſland '- — the Portugueze. 
being 65 - the Portugnexe. 


| Zocotora _ the Arabians. 


St. Helena — the Englih. 
Aſcenſion Iſland, not inhabited. 


And ſo much for Africa, and the African Mandi. Now followeth, 
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n 
Of AMERICA. 


Mexico, or N. Spain , oven Nice. 


— 


(= N. Mexico, or Granada IS. Fee, 

1 Florida — ap 7 

8 Terra Canadenſis — Boſton. 
E 2 (Terra Arctica —— — 
I i S (Terra Firmg — 5 s. Fee de Bagota, 
80 | | Pere — — 3. 
E Land of the Amazons Ly —— 
2 
A 


5 —— — | 48. Salvador. 


0. —.— Isõ. Jas. 


Paraguay 


Terra Magellanica — — 


* 


South comprehending 


i 


Terra Antarctica —— | 


To theſe add the American Iſlands, 
Of all which in Order. Therefore, 


SECT, 


SECT. I. 


Concerning Mexico, or New Spain. 


d. m, 
25s oo Length from S. E. to N. 
YL berween$ <4. 00 ef Lon. IRITEDY Miles. 
8 + Breadth from E. to W. is 
S berween 3 * 00 ff Lat. 


about 480 Miles. 
Audienceof Guadalajara N. W. 
Divid. into Je of Mexico 25 to 
| Audience of Guatalama- 3.75 Jago de Guat. 5 S. E. 
? New Biſcay Barbara — In the Midland 
Zaxaticas acatecas— from N. to S. 


aich ompoſtella from N. to 8. 


— Se. Sebaftian N On the Sea Coaſt 
| 


P 4c — — | 

Mexico — — Germ cmmrrmmmnn—__ . ; 

Mexico compre- Y Mechoachan 5 dem On Sinus Mexi- q 
hends the Pro- Los Angelo. ba dem · canus from N. { 
vinces of 1 dem W. to S. E. 


Tabaſco— | Þ \Port Royal — | 
Fucatan —— 8 ida 


ue vetland —— | 
. J ago de Guat 
Guatalama Nicaragua | [Leon 
comprehends / Cofla Rica Carthago —— 
the n, Veragua — ] [Conception | 
of Honduras — | |New Valladolid ) From S. E. to 
Vera Pax—\ IIdem 8 N. W. upon 
Chiapa — i vidad Real- Sinus Mexic. 
9a a4 Name.] 
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Name.] HIS Country (difcover'd at firſt by John 7 but 
more exactly viewed, ànd at laſt conquer'd by the va. 
liant Ferdinando Cortez, Anno 1518.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Gulfof Mexico; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur ; on the North by Nova 
Granada ang on the Sputh by Terra. firma. It is term'd by the 1:ali. 
ang, Shagna Novella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana ; by the French, 
Nouvelle Eſpagne; by the Germans, Neu Spanien; and by the Englifs, 
Mexico, or New Spain; call'd Mexico, from the chief City thereof; and 
Ntav Spain, to diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


} x 19939.» 
Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country (for the moſt Part) lieth with- 
in the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, and general! 
recken'd extraordinary wholſome to breathe in, being quality'd wi 
refreſhing Showers in the hotteſt Month, and cold Breezes from the 
Sea all the Year. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New Spain is 
Part of the Faſt- India Ocean, lying between 75 and 1 15 Degrees of 
Longitude; with 13 and 32 Degrees of South Latitude 


Sol.] This C Aying in the third and fourth North Cli- 
mate) is bleſt with a very forte Soil, producing many Sorts of Grain, 
as Wheat, Barley, Pulſe, and Maize 3 ſeyeral.-Kinds of Fruits, as 
Pomegranates, Oranges, Limons, Citrons,\ Malitatons, Cherries, 
Pears, Apples,” Figs, Nuts ; and great Plenty & Herbs, Plants, 
and Roots. Here are alſo ſome rich Mines of Gold And Silver; and 
vaſt and ſpacious Plains, affording the beſt of Paſturage. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Parts of this Country is about thirteen Hours 
and three Quarters ;_the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt twelve and an half, 


and-the Nights: propartionably.,,1! „ e 
Commodities.) The chief Commuditirs of this, Eu arg Wool, 

Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochineel, Feathers, Haney, Balty, Amber, Salt, 

Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers medicjfial Drugs. 


Rarities.) Aboqut three Leagues 8 is the Stump of a 
hollow Tree (call d Taco Chaweya) which was of a prodigious Bigneſs 
when intire, being then reckon'd {ixteen Fathoms in compaſs,near the 
Root, and ſomewhat higher twelye. Before 'wwas Thunder-ſtruck 
(which W the Hollowneſs) no;fewer than a thoufand Men, 
tis ſaid, could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, under its 
wide extended Boughs. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of this Country grows a 
certain Tiee.{call'd Maguey) which, may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, 
Wine, Honey, and Vinegar. For the Body of the Free being big and 
hollow, contains a good Quantity of Liquor, as limpid as the belt 
Fountain-Water, and the Surface thereof is cover'd with a pure olly 


Subſtance. This Liquor being a little boil'd, taſtes like a goon Pee 
1 : 4 " * [1 


4 
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table Wine, if much boild, it's extremely ſweet; and if long kept 
[unboil'd] no Vinegar is ſowerer. (3.) In the Audience of Guafe- 
lama are ſeveral remarkable Volcano's; particularly that near Rea-L40, 
which towers up like a Sugar-Loaf to a Je On and. alway 
ſmokes. As alſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the Lake 
Nicaragua, Which frequently evacuates Fire as well as Smoke: 
(4.) Nigh to Guatulco, on the Weſtern Coaſt, is, 3 great hollow 
Rock (call'd by the Spaniards, Buffadore) which having a large Hole 
in its Top, makes a hideous Noiſe at every Surge af the Sea,* and 
ſpouts up Water (as a y a prodigious Height. In ſome Parts 
of this Country are ſeyeral prings of Water, ſo ps ated with 
certain Minerals, the Current iſtuing from them is of 05 darkiſh a 
Colour, that it reſembles a Stream of Ink. (5. Remarkable is the 
Lake of Mexico for ſeveral Particulars: As, Fizft, Its having two 
Sorts of Water, viz. Fr and Salt. Secondly, That the freſh is uſu- 
ally calm, and aboundeth with Fiſhes ; whereas the Salt is, for the 
moſt Part, boiſterous, and*breedeth none. Thirdly, In the Middle 
of this Lake is a pleaſant Rock, out of which doth iſſue a conſider- 
able Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd of for ſeveral Diſtempers. 
Laſtly, Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful artificial Gardens, yell 
ock'd with Variety of Herbs and Flowers, and moveable from one 
Place to another, being ſipported by large Floats of Timber. Vid. 
J. Acoſta't Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the Indies, e, IR 


Mexico. 


Archbifhopricks.) Here is one Spaniſh ArchbiBoprick, wiz. that of 


Bibeprichs.) Spaniſh Biſbopricks erecled here, are thoſe of | 


Merida, Chiapa, St. Jago de los Cavalleras, 
Mechoacha, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
Cuaxaca, Vera pax, Antequara. 
Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Angelos, 

Univerſities] 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are now eſteemed a 
People very civil and docile, and extraordinary faithful to thoſe they 
love. Some of them are wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Painting, 
and making moſt lively Pictures with various colour'd Feathers of 
certain little Birds, called Cireons. Others are ſaid to play incom- 

arably well upon divers muſical Inſtruments. In ſhort, the Genera- 
lity of this People is ſo civiliz'd, that they live after the Manner of 
the Spaniards z ſave a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, 
who continue as wild and ſavage as ever. The Spaniards here reſi- 


ding, are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 15 
** 


New Spain. Paxr U 


ge in his Country is the dhe, 
paniards, but 8 2 
and wad Creak the fas e. They. 
do daily decreaſe, a 


346 
it being mage W go: 


Genie, who Eden. cient 2 
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n large and pleaſant Coun was of old ſubjed 
its own Sovereign Princes, 'd Kings * 

2 r had 2 (according 1 Conjeftures) a mighty 

nel ering e te ternal Alas before *twas invaded by 


being fully conquered by them with only 2 

ee 2 21. under the valiant Ferdinando Cortex, 
dl . ſubject to the Crown of Spain, being 
cen by a Ore ti commonly reſiding at Mexico; and to his 


15 intruſted the Over- of tha Goyernan'of the variew Noch 
belonging to his 1 B | 


Arne. 


"i bitants of this 
7 Tahabitant a i Cont cut peo 


ard; are i Papifts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion of P 
a” Of the Natives, many do ſtill Ls 
— 3 and indeed Multitudes are converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, according to the Doctrine of the Church of Rome i but (by 
our lateſt — they're hardly r e IE 


n 


P. 
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Concerning New Mexico, or Nova Gra | 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor - Divifon its chief 'Fown 
15 St. Fee, or New Mexico, upon the River Nert. 


Name] P HIS Country (diſcover'd by the the Spaniards, we 
1540. and bounded on the & by wide i av" he 


Weſt by Part of California ; on the North by Terra' Arfica ; and 
on the South by Mexico or New Spain) is — by the Jalians, 
Granada Nouella; the, Spgniargs, Nueva Granada; by the 
French, Noelle Grana az by the Germans, Neu Granada; and by the 

Englih, New Mexico, or Nowa Granada. It was call'd Mexico, af- 
ter the Empire of that wer deſcrib'd in the foregoing Section : 
and the Epithet Nueva was added by the Spaniards, to di- 
ſinguiſh it from the , its Diſcovery being poſterior to 
that of Mexico, The Tia of Wee Granada was alſo given it by the 
Spaniards, and that Foul. k Province of 8 * their own 
Country. 


Air.] The Ar of this Chi WP 388 20 
dantly temperate, and generally cſteem'd very wholſome to breathe 
in, but attended with the great Inconveniency . of by t Hurri- 
canes, befides Thunder and Lightning. The op lace of the 
Globe to Nowg Granada, is that Part of the Erhiopich 4 Ocean, lying 
_—_ 65 — LORIE with 27 and 40 Degrees 

South Latitude. — * * 


Soil. This Country is but badly known, and the Sol of thoſe 


Parts already diſcover'd, very ordinary ; being generally a dry, ſandy, 
barren Ground, far inferior to mbſ other Countries in — 2 4 4 


longing to the Spaniards. Its Bounds being undetermin'd 23 
ally in the No 8 we can ay noting ofthe te Ex 


of its Days and Nights. 
Commodities.) This Country dai nens of ths be; and but rare- 


ly frequented by Strangers, rf Commodities are very few, Cattle be- 


ing the chief or only Thing they trade in. 


Rarities] 


* 
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Rarities.) What Things in Novg Grdnage do truly merit the . 
pithets of Rare and Curious, we muſt refer to the better Diſcovery 
of After-Ages, our Knowledge of this Country being as yet hut 
very flender. . 3% #1 1. NEN EA * * 4 T7 | | 

Archbiſvopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſtic, 


- 


> 413. JIVICS. 003; 00GÞ arid warns int and 

Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (except thoſe calbd 
Panches, in the Southmoſt Parts) are ſaid to be of a much leſ ſavage 
Temper, than moſt af the wild Americans, They are * given 
to -Hugtioge ad ſeveral of them ungerifand Agriculture tolerably 
— Dee 1 +4 » | *h i * 

© Larguage.}, The Spaniardj here reſiding. de commonly uſe the 
Sper; Tongue. As for the Natives of this Country, they icin 
their own, Jargen, of which we can give no Accopnt, 
. Government, The, New Mexicans are ſtill "govern'd by certin 
Captains of their own, call'd E but the Spaniard: here re- 
ſidipg; and thoſe of the civiliz'd Natives, are rul'd. by à particular 
Governor, ſent thither by the King of Spain, whoſe Place of Ref. 
dence is ordinarily at Santa Fee, upon the River Nort, a 

unden ae eee, OY COS 4 

Arn. ] 1 N © p (41.5 2 4% res itch 
Religion.] The Natives: of his Couptry arg generally groſs 1d6- 
laters, and many of them have little or no sien 97 Relfvion at alt. 
The Sperzards here reſiding are the ſame in Religion wich thoſe in 
Furpe. RD Rr ny Cooney 
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PART I. | 


" JET. WM 
Concerning Florida. 


l W. 1 1 
. is about 1000 Miles. 
racks. pen. 2, to S. is 
about 600 Miles. 


The large Count of Porta bing of jo cerinDivitn, s 
* Coca, in the main Land. 85 


c © 
Chief Towns 25 Va,! in the Peninſula of n. 


11 1H 


Name. HI. 8 Country (6rſt, diſcovered, b 9440 ian, Cabot, 
5 ＋ Anno 1497. but more particularly 7 Schfi by John 


Depozy, a Spariard, who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his 
Catholick Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the main 
Ocean; on, the Weſt by New Mexico; on the North by Carolina, 
and Part by Terra, 4 cle z and on the South by Sinus Mexicanuss 
It is term'd by the Halians and Spaniards, Frida; by the French, 
Flride ; by the Germans and En Elise, Horida; fo call'd by the Spa- 
niards, either becauſe they arriv'd at it on Palm Sunday (which they 


term Paſcha Fhrida) or becauſe "they 8 the A * of 
Flowers at their Arrival. f 


Situated 


* 


Air.] The Air of this ITED is ſaid to 60 fo e 
perate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live to 
a great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is that 
Part of the Ea - India Ocean, lying between 77 and 100 Degrees 
Longitude, with 25 and 38 Degrees of. South. de. ff of hint 

Seil.) The Soil of this Country (it, lying in the fifth lh 
North Climate) is wonderfully fertile, abounding in moſt Sorts 
Grain, Herbs, and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtored with Veniſon and Fowl; 
enrich'd with conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Appalachine Mountains; and here they fiſh aft-Numbers of 
valuable Pearls. The 10 Day in the Northmoſt, Part of... this 
Country is about fourteen Hours and a Quarter ; the <a the 


Southmoſt i is nine Henn, and the r proportionably. a 


Commodities) *Fhis C d e Crown ih 0 8 
. and even thoſe next the Sea — little frequented by 8 


ts Commodities are very few, yet very coltly, i. — T 
Pearls and Furs. 7 8 * we g 2 
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Rarities.) In theſe Parts of Florida grown Ag a certain Tree, abont 
the Bigneſs of an ordinary Apple-Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit he 
"agen uſe to ſqueeze out, and therewith anoint their Arrows, be. 

a rank Sort of Poiſon, If there be no Fruit, then they break 
ſonons with the Jaice of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon i is this Tree, 
that if a few Handfuls of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown into 3 
large Pond of ſtanding Water, all Sorts of Beaſts that happen wo 
come and drink thereof, do ſuddenly ſwell and burſt aſunder; 
Purchas his Pilgrims, Par. 4. lib. 8. cap. 1. In Bahama (in Hand 
near Cape Florida) is the famous Bahama Spider, the biggeſt of al 
the Species; being two Inches long, and deſervedly term'd Phalzx. 
gium maximum Indicum : He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe not ſo big a 
the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Some of theſe remarkable I ye ebay to be 


ſeen in the publick Muſezm of Greſham College, London 
Archbiffopricks, &c. ] Archbiſbopricks, Biſopricks, Univerfitier,none 


 Mamers.] The Flridins are naturally white, but by anointing 
themſelves (both Men and Women) with a certain b Fa 
fill appear of an Olive Colour. They are tall of Stature, well pro. 

ortion'd, Lovers of War, and ordinarily go quite naked ; except a 
mall Piece of Deer Skin, which ſome wear about their Middle. 


Language. ] The 1 of the Natives doth very much differ 
in Dialect, according to the different Parts of this Country, The 9 
few Spaniards here reſiding, do ftill retain the Spanifh. 


- Government.) The Natives of this Coty are fubjet's to ſeveral 
Lords of their on (term'd Parouftes or Curipuer] one of whom is 
ſaid to have the Precedeney, and is generally Linefted by the reſt a 
an Emperor. The Span; Colonies on the Sea-Coaſts def their 7 
euliar Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty. K 


o ® » . * ! 
SG & $s . 14 
” 1 
4 
wh 10 
* 


— The Naces of this c are — 2 
ing the Whole Hoſt of Heaven; 1 the Sun, td whom 
they attribute the good" Fotrune of all their Victorirs, and retort 
him Thanks They mightily 3 (who 
are ly — and call raw. he Name of 7 — 
Places Fawas. Several Mi ries wete ſent "into 
Country in the Days of Charles V. but the favage Tnhabjtans 
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The,Englih Territ. wiz. 
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Terra Canadenfi: propria) 
Neva Britannica ory 


Nova Francia 


1 Virginia Ferre. | 


vaſt complex | 


(eſpecially thoſe of the 


ed 


Elizabeth — 


FJ — 
ela 
Baltimore 
James Town 


2 (Charles Town 


T Erra — (ſo calbd from the River Canada) being a 
y, conſiſting of ſeveral large and 

Countries, ly.. thoſe in which the Eng 
Chiefly concerned; we ſhall diſtinctly conſider its various Diviſion 
| Exgliþ Empire) and that in the ſame Order 
laid down in the foregoing Table. Therefore, Ayo 


Concerning Terra Canadenfſs. 


I 


derable 


ation -is 
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$. 1. Terra Canagenſs propria. 


"2 18 Country being the Northmoſt of all the reſt, is eſteem ü 
14 none of the beſt. But being ſo ſleuderly known as yet, vt 
on to e bd $94.4 > $3+4 e ' Seins ; F 


. 2. Nova Britannica. 


Lt Eon. * y CO 50 


— we 7 
Fa%.: 
© by . 
4 


a N ; 190 | wy. ö 4 : NaN * | 
W H T1 CH country is likewiſe of a vety ordinary Soil, by 
le fr 


Y . what we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little 
quented as the former. We fall therefore male no Stay therein,” 
but proceed to 7 
Ver nf arte 2 » Ou, 1 497+ whigd 1] 

8.73. Nova Francia 


T HIS Country is reckon'd to be much colder than moſt otnen 
So 


8 . FF 
* "—_ — * e v1 +» 


in the ſame Latitude; however, tis ſaid to be 'bleſs'd with 1 

| abyndangy frultful ; and is chiefly-furniſh'd with Stags, Beats, 

Hares, Martins, Foxes, Conies, and great Store of Fiſh and Fleſh, 

The French here reſiding (about ſix Thouſand in Number) do com- 

monly trade in Bever, Mouſe-Skins; and Furs. 'This being all that 

1 of it, we continue our Progreſs to the next Divi- 
» Vix. * 115 | 


255 | 8. 4. Nova Scotia. 


WV HICH Country td diſcover by Schafian dt a ts 
Charge of Henry VII.) was once inhabited, by-a Scotch Co- 
lony, ſent over Ano 1622. by Sir William Alexander [then Lord Se- 
cretary of Scotland] to whom King James, By Letters Patent, made 
a Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became 
Maſters of the Country, and ſettled themſelves therein, calling it by 


the Name of Acadie. 
STAIRS - SH * wabds os 4 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canadenfir, us Couns 
tries little known, and of leſs Note unto us, proceed we to tn 
which more nearly concerns us, viz. a peculiar View of the variod 
Parts of the Weftern Engliſh Empire; and that according to their Or- 
der, as they lie in the foregoing Table. The firſt whereof is 

OP 9.5. 


9 
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§. 5. New England. 


Name.] F HIS Country, diſcover'd firſt K. Engli/h, under 

the Conduct of the two Cabots, 1497. and after- 
wards taken Poſſeſſion of for Q. Elizabeth by Sir Philip Amadas, 
Auno 1558. is bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; on 
the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie, or 
Nova Scotia; and on the South by New York. It is term'd by the 
Valiant, Inghilterra Nouella ; by the Spaniards, Nueva Tnglaterra ; 
by the French, Nouvelle Angleterre ; by the Germans, Neu Engeland; 
and by the Exglib, New England; fo call'd by the Diſcoverers, af- 
ter the Name of their own Country. ; 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderably 
more Southern than Ola England, yet the Air of both is much the 
ſame 3 the Heat thereof being allay'd by cooling Breezes, which fre- 
quently happen: The oppo ite Place of the Globe to New-England, 
is that Part of the vaſt Alantict Ocean, lying between 107 and 112 
Degrees of Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. 


” Soil.) The Soil of this Country is in moſt Parts very fertile, pro- 
ducing in great Plenty moſt Sorts of Eng/jh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, 
beſides Indian Corn. It is very well ſtock'd with Fiſh and Fowl, as 
alſo Variety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, tis not only fur- 
niſh'd with the Neceſſaries, but likewiſe many of the Comforts of 
human Life ; and the Colony (now upwards of an hundred thouſand) 
doth flouriſh daily more and more. The Length of the Days and 
Nights in New England, is much the ſame as in the Northern Pro- 
vinces of Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 
Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-Boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe-Skins, 
Furs, c. And *tis obſervable of thoſe in New England, that they have 
Annually, for ſome Years, imported and exported to and from O/4 
England, as many Commodities in Value, as they carry'd out at firſt, 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of New England grows a certain Fruit, . 
term'd, The Burter- Nur, fo call'd from the Nature of its Kernel, wie 

yields a Kind of ſweet Oil, that hath the exact Taſte of ordinary 
Butter. (2.) In Baker's Cave, about fifty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, 
4s found the Scarlet Muſſel, whoſe purple Vein being prick'd with a 
Needle, yields a Juice of a pure purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a 
Die, that no Water is able to waſh it out. (3.) About eighty Miles 
North-Eaſt of Scarborow, is a Ridge of Mountains in Length about an 


b hundred 
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hundred Leagues, and known commonly by the Name of the Vin 
Mountains, becauſe their Tops are cover'd . with Snow all the Year 
round. Upon the higheſt of theſe Mountains is a large Plain, and 
at the fartheſt End of it, a natural rocky Pyramid (vulgarly calbd, 
The Sugar Loaf) to the uppermoſt Part of which one may eaſily aſcend 
by a continued Set of inartificial Steps, winding about the 
Mount, up to its very Top, where 1s another Plain of about an Acre 
of Ground, and in the Middle of it a deep Pond of clear Water. 
(4.) Upon the Sea-ſfide, near New Haven, is a large Bed of Sand of 
a perfect black Colour, with many Grains of red and white inter- 
mix d. (5.). Upon the Coaſt of New-England is ſometimes taken 
that remarkableFiſh, which the Exg/z6 Inhabitants call by the Name 
of, The Monk ih, becauſe he hath, as *twere, a Hood much of the 
ſame Faſhion with a Friar's Cowl. (6.) In divers Parts on the Coaſt 
of this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 
Star Fiſh; a rare Kind of which, taken in the Bay of Matachuſt, is 
to be ſeen in Greſbam College, and deſcrib'd in the PEile/. Tranſa#. 
Noe 53. under the Name of Piſcis Echionoftellaris Viſciformis. (.] Of 
many rare Birds in New-Eng/and, the moſt remarkable are the Tra- 
lus, and that call'd the Humming-Bird. The former of theſe (bei 
about the Bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable for three Things ; Firf, 
Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf, Nature 
hath provided him with an oper Feathers in his Wings; by 
darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he ſticks faſt, and reſis 
ſecurely. Secondly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to 
build {as Swallows) in the Tops of Chimneys ; but of - ſuch a Fa- 
ſhion, that it hangs down about a Yard long. Lafth, Such Birds are 
remarkable for their Ceremony at departing ; it being always ob- 
ſery'd, that when they remove, they never fail to leave one of their 
Young behind in the Room where they have neſted, eg ene 
(as *twere) a grateful Acknowledgment to the ' Landlord for their 
Summer's Lodging. As for the Humming-Bird, he is obſervable for 
being the leaſt of all Birds. The Manner of his Neſt reſembles 3 
Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in which he's hatch'd, is not 

than a white Pea of an ordinary Size, But of him elſewhere. #9! 
theſe and ſome other ſuch Remarkables, Vid. that ſmall Treatiſe, en- 
titled, New-England's Rarities, per F. Fofſthn, Gent. 


Archbibopricks, &.] Archbiſbepricks and Biſbopricks, none. As fe 
Uriverſities, here are two Colleges erected at New-Cambridge, Which, 
in Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning, 


eſtabliſhed, may, we hope, deſerve that Title in Proceſs of Time. 


 Mamers.] The Englib here reſiding, are much the fame with 
thoſe in Ola England. As to the Natives, they are generally * 


- 
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riz'd thus, viz. A People that's crafty, timorous, as alſo barbarouſly 
an and revengeful when they find Opportunity. But ſome of 
'em are of a much milder Temper, being likewiſe very —_— 
2 quick of Apprehenſion. Their Number (eſpecially wi the 

nol; Territories) is mightily diminifh'd, the greateit Part of them 
deng ſwept away by the Small- Pox, about the firſt Settlement of the 
Ergliſs ; others by Tumults among themſelves, and moſt of the reſt 
by the late treacherous Wars with the Eng/;. 


Languages] The Eng/;/5 Inhabitants of this Country aſe their own 

e. As to that of the Natives, it's divided into a great many 
Dialects, and reckoned very difficult to be learn'd by Strangers; the 
Generality of the Words being extremely long, and of an inarticu- 
** Pronunciation. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country are divided i into many 
Bodies, and are ſubject unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who ex- 
erciſe an abſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpective 
Governors being all the Law they pretend to, The Eng/i here re- 
fiding are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral Courts of 
Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, both Civil 
and Criminal; as alſo for making and repealing of Laws that con- 
cern the Plantation. The Management of publick Affairs is in the 
Hands of a certain Number of Magiſtrates and Aſſittants, deter- 

min'd by their Patent; and out of theſe do the _— t 
— a Gene and Deputy- Governor. 


Religion.] The E nelifh here reſiding are Profeſſors of the Prote- 
fant Religion in general, but greatly divided (as too common elſe- 
where) in different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, _—_ 
thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Chriftianity, by a la 
rious Divine, Mr. John Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible, 
and ſeveral Books of Devotion, into a certain Diale& of the Indian 
Tongue, and by frequently preaching among them in their own 
Language] laid ſome Foundation for a more general Converſion; 
did ſuch a generous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian Benefactors, 
as to extend their Charity that way (than which none can be more 
extenſive) or to mortify ſome Part of their worldly Eſtate for that 
noble Undertaking (which might probably be leſs ſubject to Abuſes, 
than erecting and endow ing of Hoſpitals, Alms-Houſes, and ſuch 
like) that in Proceſs of Time, ſuch a Stock of Money might be ſet- 


«tled in a ſure Fund, as yearly to afford a deſirable Competency to a 


continued Set of Men, who ſhould be found ſufficiently able 2 
willing to labour in that moſt Chriſtian Deſign. 


B b 2 J. 6. 
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F. 6. New Tork. 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcovered Anno 1608. by Mr. Hadþr, 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; 
on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New Ex. 
land; and on the South by New Ferſey) is term'd by the alias, 
York Nouella ; by the Spaniards, Nuevo York ; by the French, Nownelle 
Yorke; by the Germans, Neu York ; and by the Engliſh, New York ; 
ſo call'd from the then Duke of York: For it being fold by Mr. 
Hudſon to the Dutch, without Leave from his Maſter the King of 
England ; and they keeping Poſſeſſion thereof, under the Name of 
New Netherland till the Year 1664. twas then reduc'd to the E 
Crown; whereupon King Charles IT. by ſpecial Writ, made his 
Royal Brother [the Duke of York] Proprietor of it, from whom (a5 
aforeſaid) it derives its Name. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is commonly reputed to be much 
the ſame with that of New England. The oppolite Place of the Globe 
to New York, is that Part of the Eaft Þrdian Ocean, lying between 


106 and 107 Degrees of Longitude, with 4z and 44 Degrees of 
South Latitude. F 


Sol.] The Soi of this Country, as alſo Long fend, is (by gene 
ral Relation] ſo rich, that one Buſhel of Faropean Wheat doth ordi- 
narily produce an hundred in many Places. It aboundeth likewiſe 
with moſt Sorts of Eng/i/b Grain, Herbs, and Fruits; and pre 
excellent Tobacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, & c. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in this Country is the ſame as in the Kingdom 
of Naples, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities} The chief Commodities of this Country are Tobacco, 
Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer, and Elk-Skins, other coſtly 
Furs; for which the Egli and Dutch trade with the Natives. 


Rarities. ] In divers Parts of New Tort (eſpecially thoſe nigh unto, | 
and upon the Banks of the River Connecticut) grows a Sort of Snate- 
weed, whole Root is much eſteem'd of for the biting of the Rattle 
Snake ; being pulveriz'd, it hath an excellent fragrant Smell, and 
22 — Taſte, but ſeems different from the Senpentaria of 

e Shops. [Rte 28:42 135 


 Archbiſhopricks, &c.} Archbiboprieks, Biſbopricks,  Unionfitien 


none 


> Man- 
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Manners.] The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of Long- 
i/and) are, by mortal Diſeaſes, and frequent Wars among them- 
ſelves, reduc'd to a ſmall Number. Some of em are now ſervice- 
able to the ENI; and the reſt f. their Time commonly in 
Hunting, Fowling, and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove 
from Place to Place, and leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, 
and planting the Corn. 'They're much given of late to Drinking, 
and frequently intoxicate themſelves with ſtrong European Liquors. 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Country being Eg, and 
x few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſpective Coun- 
tries. The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant Dialect of the Indian 


Tongue, 


Government.) The Natives of this Country are govern'd by their 
particular Sdchems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Counſel- 
lors in Matters of Importance, but ſtill to pronounce the definitive 
Sentence themſelves, which their People commonly receive with 
great Applauſe. The Exgliſb here reſiding are ſubje& unto, and 
rul'd by their own Governor, authoriz'd ſent over by his Ma- 
jelly the King of Great-Brjtgin, | 


Religion.] The Engliſs here reſiding are much the ſame in Point of 
Religion with thoſe here in England : But the Natives are ſtill in the 
dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the Generality of em 
being ſaid to worſhip the Deyil, under the Name of Monetto, to 
whom th 4 addreſs themſelves with a Kind of magical 
Rites, wax their Prieſts (call'd Pawaws) do act as fo many Con- 
jurers. | 


§. 7. New Ferſey: 


Name.] T HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Exgliſb, under the 
Conduct of the two Cabot, Anno 1497. lately divi- 
ded into Eaft and Weſt Ferſey, and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of 
the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ardica; on the 
North by New York ; and on the South by Penfilvania) is term'd by 
«the 7talians, Ferſeia Nouella ; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Ferſey ; by 
the Freach, Nouvelle Jerſey; by the Germans, Neu Jerſeii, and by 
the ExgliG, New Ferſey ; ſo call'd from the Iſland Fer/ey in the 
Britiſb Channel; but why fo term'd, is ſomewhat dubj ous. 


Bb 3 Air.) 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteem'd abundantly healthfy 
to breathe in, and agreeable enough to Exgliſb Conſtitutions, as (uf. 
ficiently appears from the long Experience of many Planters. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to New Fer/ey, is that Part of the vaſt 
Indian Ocean, lying between 1o5 and 107 Degrees of Langitude, 
with 39 and 42 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 0 


Soil.) The Soil is not every where the ſame, being in ſome Parts 
extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. But *tis 
rally beliey'd to prove much better after the felling of the Timber, 
and clearing the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make 
a good Progreſs. 'The Length of the Days and Nights in this Coun- 
try is the ſame as in the South of Jah, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. "te le 

Commedities.] The chief Commodities exported hence for England, 
are Whale-Oil, Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattoon, and Martin- 
Skins: As alſo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter, and Cheeſe, to the adja- 
cent Iſlands. | | 


Rarities.) As the principal Obſervables of New-Ferſey, we may 
reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers Parts of that Country, 
and eaſily found by the curious Botaniſt, if only at the Pains to make 
a Search proportionable to his Curioſity. Here alſo is that huge 
Creature, call'd the Mooſe, of whoſe Skin they make excellent 


Archbiſbopricks, &c. ] Archbilhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number than 
in moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reckon'd a very 
ſimple and innocent Sort of People, and many of them are now be. 
come very ſerviceable to the Planters. The Englifs here reſiding 
are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in England. 


Language.) All that can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives 
of this Country, is in general, that tis one of the many different 
Dialects of the Indian Tongue. Thoſe of the Plantation retain and 
uſe their own Language. 3.28 one wil £2061 


| Government.) This Country being divided into a certain Number 
of Shares or Preprieties, out of each Propriety. is annually choſen 3 
Freeholder by the Inhabitants thereof. Theſe | Freeholders meet 


at a certain Time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or compleat 


J 
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epreſentative Body of the whole Colony : In that Aſſembly (toge- 
— with the Governor or his Deputy) is lodg'd the tive 
Power, in making or repealing of Laws whting to the whole Pro- 
vince ; but ſtill with this Reſtriction, That they no ways infringe 
that Liberty of Conſcience, at firſt eſtabliſh'd ; and that by an irre- 
yocable fundamental Conſtitution, never to be alter'd by any ſubſe- 
quent Law whatſoever. No Tax or Subſidy, Rates or-Servicey, are 
to be impoſed upon the People, but by and with the Conſent of their 


Repreſentatives in that Aſſembly. 
Arms. ] 


Religion. ] The Engliþ here refidjng are of different Perſwaſions 
in Point of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience allow'd to 
all of the Colony. But the poor Natives (to our 98 Shame): are 
till groping in the Twilight of nn. 


n F. 8.  Penfibvania. 


Name.) HIS Country (diſcover'd at the ſame Timę with the 

reſt of the adjacent Continent, and bounded on the 
Faſt by Part of the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica; on the North by New Ferſey; and on the South by Mary 
land is term'd by the French, Penfilvanit z' by the phones Penfil: 
wvanien ; by the Ntalians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, ania; io 
call'd from William Penn, Eſq; whom King ee II. made firſt 
Proprietor thereof by Letters Patent, Amo 1680. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be clear 
and ſweet, the Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds. The 
Length of the Days and Night ts is much the ſame here as in New 


Jerſey. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country i is tolerably good in many Parts, 
but in ſome Places extremely barren. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Penfilvania is that Part of the Eaft-Indian Ocean, lying be. 


tween 100 and 102 Degrees of Longitude, with 39 and 42 Degrees 
of South Latitude. * y 


Commodities. J There being na gonſiderable Trade as yet ſettled 
* this and foreign Countries; the chief Commodities hitherto 
EXPO are moſtly Horſes and ipe-Sta common! t to the 
Iſland of Bede, pes By, e 
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Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of Penfilvania are Springs of good ni 
'neral Waters, particularly thoſe about two Miles from Pkg. 
which, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with our purg- 
ing Waters at Barnet. | | 


Arebbiſhopricks, tec. ] Arebbigepricl, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, nope. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Cquntry, being Perſons of tall Bo. 
dies and ſwarthy Complexions, are generally reckon'd more mill 
and civilly inclined, than moſt others of the Indian Nations. The 
Europeans here reſiding being moſtly Exgliſs, with a few Dutch and 
Swedes, are much the ſame with thoſe in Europe. ©" 


Language.] The Language of the Natives being a Diale& of the 
Indian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofty, ſweet, and emphatick, in 
reſpect of many others in theſe * Oo the WARE alſo very 
eaſy to be acquir'd by Strangers. Europeans reſiding re- 
tain the reſpedive L es of their own Country. 


Gowerament.] This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to Wit 
liam Penn, by his Maj * King Charles II. che publick Afain 
thereof are manag'd by ral Courts of Juſtice, there eftabliſh'd 
under him as Proprietor, Who (or his Deputy) rules the ſame in Sub- 
ordination to the King of Great-Britain. 5 n 


Arx. 


Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding are of different Sects and 
Perſwaſions, but Euthufaſin chiefly prevails, this being 
ſtock d with Quakers by their Governor William Penn. The Na- 
tives are ſaid to have a pretty clear Notion of a ſupreme Being, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a future State. Their Worſhip chiefly 
conſiſts in Sacrifices and Songs, intermix'd with Dancing. 


$. 9. Mary-Land. 


Name.] THIS Country (diſcover'd by the Eng/ih, under the 
Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and boundec 
on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by lome of 
Terra Arctica; on the North by Penſilvania ; and on the South by 
Virginia) is term'd by the 1talians, Marylandia ; by the Spaniards, 
Tierre de Maria; by the French, Terre du Marie; by the German, 
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Marienland ; and by the Egli, Mary-Land; ſo calbd at laſt in 
Honour of Queen Mary, Wife to King Charles I. who gave it by 
Letters Patent, under that Name, to the Right 1 en 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, Anno 1632. | 


Air. J The Air of this Country is much more healthful now, ics 
more agreeing to ys Conſtitutions than _—_ when the 
Woods were intire : the better it ſtill grows, the greater Pro- 

; they make in felling the Timber. The o * ED 
Globe to Mary-Land' is that Part of the Faff- Indian Ocean | 
between 101 and 106 Degrees of Longitude, gr 37 — 70 85 
enn 


Soil. The Sei/ of this Country is — 3 
and rich, producing in great Plenty the fame Things with New 
York. The Length of the Days and Nights in Man- Land js much 
the fame as in the Southern Provinces of Thain, they n un- 
der the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


C —_— The chief Commodities of this Country'd are To- 
bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-beed, Madder, Furs, * 


„Oe. 


Rarities. ] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtaceous Animals found in this 
Country, that call'd the Sz or Signenoc, is moſt obſervable z and 
that particularly for the irable Contrivance of his Eyes. For 
they being place under the Covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe 
Operation is wonderful in every Thing) hath ſo ordered, that thoſe 
Parts above the Eyes ape ſo tranſparent, as to convey a Competency 
of Light, whereby the (otherwite benighted) Animal can clearly fee 
its Way. For ſeveral other remarkable Creatures, with a 
of rare Plants in Mary-Land, Vid. Philo. Tranſat. Ne. 246. 


Archbif®gpricks, &c.] _ hopricks, A Nun 


none. 


3 The Natives of this Country (conſider'q in the main) 

reckon'd the fame with thoſe of New York, or the 

wma em in their Temper and Cuſtoms « lng ma 

\ American Nations whatſoever. The E nglif here g are =_ 
W 


Language.] The e of the Natives in this Country is 
to conſiſt of divers Idioms, very different from one another; a 
none of them either fo plealang to the Ear, or eaſy wo be acquired 


by 


0 
0 
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by Strangers, as thoſe in Penfilvania. The Fagliss here reſiding ug 


own 


Government.) The Right Honourable Cæciliut Calvert, Lon 
Baltimore, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Patent 4 
1632. ] created Lords and Proprietors of Maryland, excepting the 
Sovereign Dominion and Allegiance, with a fifth Part of the Gold 
and Silver Oar reſery'd to his Majeſty : The Government of the Co. 
lony, by their Lordſhips Care and Prudence, is ſo modell'd, that we 
may reckon-it a Diminutive of that of England. For the ſuprene 
Court (call'd a General Aſſembly) reſembles, in ſome. Meaſure, ou 
Englb Parliament, being divided into an Upper and Lower Howe, 
The Upper conſiſts of the Governor himſelf, with his Council, and 
Juch Lords of Manors, and others, as his Lordſhip, or Lieutenant, 
ſhall by Writ call thither. The Lower is made up of De 
elected and ſent up by each County of the whale Plantation. This 
Aſſembly is conven'd, . prorogu'd or difſoly'd. at Pleaſure, by hö 
Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and whatever is agreed npon, and enadted 
by both Houſes, and aſſented unto by his Lordſhip, hath the Sanction 
of a Law, and can't be repeabd but by the ſame Authority... Next 
to the Legiſlative Aſſembly is the Provincial Court, generally held 
at St. Mary's, to which Appeals are made from all inferior Court 
of the whole Province. 


* Arms.] 


- Religion. ] The Englifs here reſiding are of various Perſwaſions in 
Point of Re/igren, there being a Toleration enjoin'd for all Sects of 
Chriſtianity. The Natives know. nothing, as yet, of the true 
2 ſave. What they obſcurely ſee. by the glimpſing Light of 


1 


F. 10. Virginia. 


Name.] PH IS Country (diſcover'd firſt by Sebaftian Cabot, 
APP 1 Anno 1427. but afterwards more perfectly by Sir #al- 
ter Raleigh, Anno 1584. when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen 
Elizabeth's Name) is bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the man 
Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by 
Maryland ; and on the South by Carolina. It is term'd by the French, 
Virginia; by the Germans, Virginien; by the Italians, Spaniards, 
and English, Virginia; ſo calld in Honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
that Maſculine Virgin Queen, of happy Memor x. 


. 


- * 1 * 
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Air.] The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Drineſs 
and Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds ; thoſe from the 
North and North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but 
thoſe from the South and South-Eaſt, do commonly alon 
with them great Hear in the Summer, which is frequently — 
in September by Rain in ſuch Quantity, that it hath fveral Times 

we 1 on'd an epidemical Sickneſs among the People. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Virginia is that Part of the Eaff-Indian Ocean, 
lying between 101 and 105 Degrees of Longitade, with 37 and 32 
Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country ( y pidermaizd with 4 vaſt 
Number of Oyſter-Shells) is generally ſandy, yet abundantly fertile 
in Grain, where employ'd that way. It affordeth alſo moſt Sorts of 
Roots, and defirable Fruits, with phyſical Plants and Herbs in great 
plenty; but above all, it . a wonderful Quantity of To- 
bacco, that bewitching Weed, ſo accounted of all the World over. 
The Length of the Days and N ights in Virginia is the ſame as in 
the Southern . of 15 they | both lying under the tame 
Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief came of this Country, in which 
the Natives traffick with the Egli, are Skins of Deer, Bever, and 
other wild Beaſts ; for which the Eng/;4 return them Guns, Powder, 
Shot, Iron-Tools, Brandy, '&c. — the chief Thing —_— hence 
for England, is Tobacco, there being above one hundred and ml 
Sail of un ˖— IN AO IPRY Year. * 


Raxivles: ] Such 3 is the prodigious Multitude of Oyſter-ſhells inter- 
mixd with the Earth in Virginia, that in ſome Places they're 
found three or four Yards by in the Ground; where lying cloſe 
together, they're ſaid to petrefy, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch 
a Rock. But whether the Parts of that Rock are really the Shells 
of Oyſters, there left by the Sea (which ſome ſuppoſe to have over- 
flow'd this Tract of Land) or /apides fic generis, ſub judice lis eft. 
(2.) In ſome leſſer Banks of Shells are found Teeth (about two or 
three Inches long, and one broad) ſupposd to be thoſe of Fiſhes ; 
and in other Parts are dug up the Bones' of Whales ſeveral Yards 


\ deep, and that many 2 from Sea. (3.) Near the River Pato- 
wneck is a Sort of alluminous Earth of an Aſh Colour, very ſoſt and 


light, and of an acid aftringent Taſte, almoſt like that of Alum. 
(4. In many Parts of this Country is found a certain kind of Squir- 
rel, who, at his Pleaſure, can ſtretch out the Skin of his Sides, 
Thighs, 2 about an Inch in Breadth {almoſt like the Wings 
2 of 


4 
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of a Bat) by the Help of which he leaps farther, and alights mon 
ſurely than the ordinary Sort, and is therefore call'd the Fijin 
Squirrel. * ; 


Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, note 
As for Univerfities, here is a conſiderable Seminary of Learning late. 
ly eftabliſh'd at St. Fame:'s Town, which already merits the Tits 
of College, and we hope it will in Proceſs of Tune deſerve the Nane 
of an Univerſity. | | 


Mamnners.] The Natives of this being Perſons generally 
of tall and flender Bodies, black Hair, and of a tawny Complexion, 
are much given to Re and very exact in vindicating the Death 
of a Friend, if they can by any Means poſſible. They ſpend mol 
of their Time in hunting wild Beaſts, particularly Deer and Bevet, 
whoſe Skins (as aforeſaid) they interchange with the Eng/z tor what 
Neceſſaries they want. Natives of the inland Parts are ſaid to bum 
their Dead, and lay up their Aſhes near their Cabins. Thoſe whom 
they own as Prieſts are look'd upon as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe 
by their Invocations in a private Cabin, tis reported, that they fre- 
quently cauſe abundance of Rain to fall. The Englif here refiding 
are much the ſame with thoſe in Eng/and. 


Language.] The e of the Natives of this Country is > 
markable for its vaſt Variety of Dialects, and thoſe ſo different from 
one another, that People of twenty Miles Diſtance ' (and ſometimes 
leſs) are as quite different Nations, neither of them being able to 
comprehend the full Meaning of one another's Jam, without the 
Help of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly 
reckon'd the Chazonocks, Mangoags, Monacars, Maſawemekes, Mar- 
ravocks, Pawhatans, &c. The Engliſh here reſiding retain and uſe 
their own Language. 3 | 


aw wt aun as 


_ Government. ] The Natives (eſpecially thoſe in the inland Parts 
of this Country) own Subjection to certain Governors of their own» 
call'd Wereans. The Englifs are ſubject unto, and rul'd by a part- 
cular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Britannici Majeſty. 
The various Laws which immediately relate to the Colony it ſelf are 
made by the Governor, with the Conſent of his Counſel, in Con- 
junction with the Burgeſſes elected by Freeholders. But for Deciſion 

f Matters (whether Civil or Criminal) in general, they're the ve 
ame with thoſe here in Eng/and. The chief Court of Judicature be- 
ing held Quarterly, is call'd, The Quarter Court: In it the Ga- 
vernor and Council are Judges, who determine in Affairs of the 
greateſt Moment; and to it Appeals are made from inferior, Courts, 


Monthly 
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ſonthly kept in County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of 
he Peace," and other Officers appointed for End by the Go- 


vemor. 
Arms.] | 


Religion.) The Engl; here reſiding are (for the moſt Part) Pro- 
ſeſſors of the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Forms of 
Divine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of Exgland. 
But the Natives continue Pagan, a few of the younger Sort 
already taught the Element of human Literature, and inſtructed in 
the Principles of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected 
Seminary of Learning at St. Fames's Town ; of whoſe happy and 
deſired Progreſs in this Matter, we have all Reaſon in the World to 
wiſh, and no ſmall Grounds to hope the beſt. | 


$. 11. Carolina. 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcover'd at firſt about the ſame Time 

with Virginia, and afterwards, Anno 1660. granted by 
Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors thereof) is bounded on the 
Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica; on the North by Virginia; and on the South by Part of 
Florida. It is term'd by the French, Caroline; by the Italians, Spa- 
riardi, Germans and Engliſh, Carolina; ſo call'd, in Honour of his 
Britannick Majeſty King Charles II. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healthful to 
breathe in, and ſo temperate, that *tis a good Medium between the 
Extremities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenſibly felt in divers 
Parts of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Carolina, 
is that Part of the Eaff-Indian Ocean, lying between 98 and 105 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 30 and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country is for the moſt Part very fruitful, 
producing in great Plenty moſt Sorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, 
Cc. beſide Variety of Englis Grain. The Length of the Days and 
Nights in Carolina is much the ſame with thoſe in the Southmoſt 
Part of Spain, and Northmoſt of Barbary, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 3 


9 Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported hence are Skins of 
Otters, Bears, and Leopards ; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, Indigo, 
Ginger, Tobacco, $ parilla, Turmerick, Snakes-Root, Tc. 


\ 
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Rarities.) What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rave in Carole, 
is a certain Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country, adn 
markable for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good rey 
Lines, but anſwers not in Dying. 


Archliapricks ce] Hulu t, Bibprics, Univer, nay 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country being naturally len g 
Courage, and for a long Time at Wars among themſelyes, an 
mightily diminiſh'd in their Number to what they were. But thoſe 
remaining are ly Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and 
maintain a firm Friendſhip with our Colony. The Fg here teh. 
ding are the ſame in Manners with thoſe here in England.” 


ol 


Language.] The Natives have a particular Jargon of their 
8 nd; very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers ene 
ly hard, if not impoſſible to be acquir'd. The Egli uſe their own 


Government.) King Charles IT. having Carolina by Let. 
ters Patent, in Propriety to George Duke of Albemarle, Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, &c. by thoſe Letters the Laws of England were 
to be always in Force in this Country ; only the Lords Proprietors 
are impower'd (together with the Conſent of the Inhabitants) to make 
or repeal ſuch By-Laws, as ſhall from Time to Time be thought ex- 
pedient, for the better governing the whole Colony. 


* 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Englih here refiding are of many and different 
Perſwaſions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſci- 
ence allow'd by the very Conſtitution of their Government. The 
Natives have as yet no reveal'd Knowledge of the true God, but 
follow the vain Imaginations of their own Mind ; however, they are 
ſaid to acknowledge one ſupreme Being, whom they worſhip under 
the Name of O4-e, and to him their Priefts do a ſacrifice ; 
but they believe that he takes no Care of human Affairs, commut- 
ting them to lefler Deities. They acknowledge alſo a Tranſmign- 
tion of Souls, and a future State of Happineſs after this Liſe. 


& | SECT. 


S E C T. 1 V. 


Concerning Terra Arctica. 


dne, 

INDER the Title of Terra Arctica we comprehend all thoſe 
of Northern Countries, lying either entirely (or moſtly) within 
wy the Arctict Polar Circle, The chief of whick are theſe follow- 
ole ing, VIZ. | 9 1 2 
nd | | I * tl 
1 Greenland, Nova Zembla, New Denmark. 


Spitcberg, Terra de Je, Neu North Vals. 


Of theſe we know little more as 1 „than their bare Names. 

am very ſenſible, That in treating of them (yea, and that individual 
Part of the Earth exactly under the North Pole) ſome Writers are 
pleas'd to ſpeak as 7 ornward ob as if they were diſcourſing of the 
fiſty-two Counties of England. But leaving ſuch Gentlemen to di- 
vert themſelves with their own Chimera's; and leaving theſe Coun- 
tries to the better Diſcovery of future Ages, I paſs on to the various 
Diviſions of South America; chuſing rather to ſay nothing of the 
aforefaid unknown Countries, than to relate Things of them ſatis- 
factory neither to my ſelf, nor the Reader; being willing to have 
due Regard to that excellent Saying of the Roman Orator, Quam 
bellum eft welle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſciat, quam iſta \ 
tem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere ? Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. 
Now followeth, 
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SECT. VI 
Concerning Terra Firma. 5 
+ 7 

d. m. 
70 Jef Lon. j Lengeh from x. ww 
30 
wy 0 Jef Lat. \ 8 
Being divided F Fa, the River 8 cald Guiana. 

into Weſt, the River Orinogue, term'd Caftello del On, 
Za compre- —_ —.— 


hends the 
Provinces of C Guiana 


N. to 8. 


Panama, 
Terra Runs 
Carthagena — 
St. Martha —— 
Pf COmpre-) Nis de la hacha 
ends the 7 f 
Provinces of 


8 Maluregvara — 


Granada —— \ | St. Fe de Bagate-C 0. 


St. Fe de Antiochia 


Name.) THIS Country (diſcover'd by the & - con · 
quered Ane 1514.) beni by Part of 
the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur ;_on the North by | 
Mare del Nort, and the Bay of Mexics 3 and on the South by Pers, 
Amazonia, and Part of Brafi/. It is term'd by the — _ 4 
Firma ; by the Spaniards, Tierra Firma; by the French, J. 
Ferme ; by the Germans, Het vaſt Land; and 2 the eli, Terre 
Firma ; "4 call'd by the Diſcoverers thereof, as being one Part of the 
Firm Land, or main Continent, at which the Spexiards firſt touch d 
in their Weſtern Diſcoveries. 


0 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, y ac- 
counted very wholſome, fave in the Northmoſt Parts adjacent to the 
Ifhmus of Panama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Marſhes, 
which by their aſcending Vapours do render the Air very groſs, and 
conſequently leſs wholſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Terra Firma, is that Part of the Zaft Indian Ocean, "Ying 
between 129 and 160 Degrees of itude, with one Degree. 

South, and 11 30 of Northern Latitude. | 


Soil.) This Country (lying moſtly in the firſt North Climate) is 
ſaid to be bleſs'd with an excellent Soil, producing t Plenty of 
Corn and Fruits, where duly manur*d. It mightily nds in Ve- 
niſon, Fiſh and Fowl. A great Part of it is planted with Cotton, 
and others are very productive of Sugars and Tobacco. Here are 
alſo very conſiderable Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, c. many pre- 
cious Stones, and in ſeveral Places good fiſhing of Pearls. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is twelve Hours 
la the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is twelve Hours, or 
abouts, and the Nights proportionably. | | 


Commagities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, and other Metals, Balſam, Rozin, Gums, Long Pepper, Eme- 
rals, Saphire, Jaſper, &ec. | 


' Rarities.) Upon the Coaſt of Terra Firma, nigh Surenam, is fre- 
quently ſeen, and ſometimes taken, that Fiſh, uſually call'd by Mari- 
ners, the Oli Wife, but otherwiſe, the Square Acarauna; ſo term'd 
from his Figure, being almoſt a complete 2uadratum. (2.) In ſe- 
veral Parts of Guiana are certain Trees, call'd Totock, remarkable 
for their Fruit, which is of ſo great a Bulk, and withal ſo hard, that 
People can't with Safety walk among them, when the Fruit is ripe, 
being in Danger every Moment to have their Brains knock'd out. (3:) 
In one ef the Branches of Orenoque River is ſuch a hideous Cataract, 
that the Water falling down, makes as loud a Noiſe as if a thouſand 
Bells were knock'd one againſt another; Vid. Heylin's Coſmog.. laſt 
Edit. p. 1086. (4.) On the Top of a high Mountain call'd Coweb, is 
a conſiderable Lake (according to the Report of the Natives) and that 
well ſtock' d with moſt Sorts of Fiſhes. (g.) In ſome Rivers of Gni- 
ana is a certain little Fiſh, about the Bigneſs of a Smelt, and re+ 

markable for having four Eyes ; two on each Side, one above the 
other; and in ſwimming, tis obſery'd to keep the uppermoſt two 
above, and the other two under Water. (6.) In the Iſland Trinidads 
{near the Coaſt of Terra Firma] is a remarkable Fountain of Pitch; 
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thence to various Places in theſe Parts of the World. 
Brea, on the Continent, is another Fountain of pi 
much uſed in trimming of Ships, with good „and preferable 
to the ordinary Pitch in thoſe hot Countries, being able to reſiſt the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun-Beams. Vid. Purchas's Pilgrims, Pax, , 
Lib. 6. | 


Archbifbepricks.) Here is one SpaniG ArchbiÞaprich, viz. that of 
St. Fe de Bagota. 1 | 


| Bifbopricks.} Biſbopricks four, viz. thoſe of 


Popayan, Carthagena, 
Panama, St. Martha. 


Univerſities.) None. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country being Perſons of a tawny 
Colour, and (for the moſt Part) of very robuſt and proper Bodies, 
are a People that's very healthful, and generally live to great A 
notwithſtanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt, T 
ſpend moſt of their Time in Hunting, and ſuch like Divgrſions, as 
the Generality of other Americans do, and commonly walk naked 
above their Middles. By the lateſt Accounts of this „there 
are ſtill in Guiana a great many Cannibals: The Eating of human 
Fleſh aw per that of vanquiſh'd Enemies) is ſo reliſhing to the 
Palate of thoſe Sa that two Nations of them, by mutual de- 
vouring, are now reduc'd to two Handfuls of Men. 


e.] Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the Na- 
tives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Eur 
peans here ſettled, retain the ſeveral Languages peculiar to their re- 
ſpective Countries from whence they came. 


Government.] This ſpacious Country is, in a great Part, ſubjett 
to the King of Spain, and govern'd by the Vice-Roy of Mexico, un- 
der whom are ſeveral Deputy Governors in divers Parts, for the bet- 

ter Management of the whole ; and for an equal Diſtribution of Ju- 
- ice every where, there are eſtabliſh'd many Courts of Judicatory, 
in which all Cauſes, whether Civil or Criminal, are heard and de- 
termin'd. Some of the midland Provinces are as yet free from the- 
Spaniſh Power, being ſtill maintain'd by the Natives, who acknow® 
ledge Subjection unto, and are govern'd by the Heads, or eldeſt of 
their Families. 
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Religion.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially in the Midland 
Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh - unto, and upon the River 
Viapoco, is a certain Nation (call'd Maraſpecwacat) whoſe Object of 
religious Worſhip is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſer up in a moſt 
frightful Poſture : For it is faſhioned like a very big Man fitting upon 
his Heels, reſting his Elbows upon his Knees; holding forwards 
the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth' gape with his 
Mouth wide open. The different Europeans here refiding, are of the 
ſame Religion with that eſtabliſh'd in the reſpective Countries from 
whence. they came. | J Nie om 
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Place of the Globe to Peru, is that Part of the Gulf of Bengal, 


Concerning Peru. 


ö e ob os @.  tro© 


Breadth from W. to E. is 
about 400 Miles. 


| | 282 oo? 3 (Length from N. to 3. 
5 between{ 3 09 Jef Lon. an 11 
— 
PH, — Poſton 
Los Qui os : A | 
Peru comprehends N Pacamores —\ + Valladolid \ From N. to 
the Provinces of J Quito &% \Idem —— 8. 
Peru 2 Lina 


Los Carca — Patofi =— 


Name.] 7 IS Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Ann 1525. 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia ; on the Welt by 
Mare del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term'd Pers by the 
Ttalians, Spaniards, French, Germans and Engliſh ; ſo call'd (accord- 
ing to the beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivulet, which bore that 
Name among the Indians, at the Spaniard: firſt Arrival. 


ay The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, be- 
ing in ſome Places extremely hot, and in others extraordinary ſharp 
and piercing. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to J. Aula 
blows always from the South and South Weſt (contrary to what's uſual 
between the Tropicks) and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealth- 
ful, as elſewhere ; but moderate and agreeable, He farther ob- 
ſerves, that all along the call'd Lanos, it never rains, thunders, 
ſhows, nor hails ; yet very frequently a little out at Sea, and that 
among the Andes, it rains in a manner continually. The oppoſite 


between 102 and 122 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and 24 De- 
grees of South Latitude. 


| . 

Soil.) This Country lying in the firſt, ſecond, and third South 

Climate, conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers 

high and lofty -Mountains. The Vallies in ſome Places, ef — 
54 ” | 2 "7" 
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towards the Sea - Coaſts, are very ſandy, and frequently ſubject to 
Earthquakes ; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air ex- 
tremely ſultry. The Mountains (particularly the Andes) are, for the 
moſt Part, continually cold en their Tops, yet exceeding fertile, and 
—_ lin'd with moſt coſtly Mines, beyond any Country in the 
orld.; witneſs the famous lofty Hill of Pera, in the Province of 
Los Carcas,' before twas ſunk by an uake, which happen'd in 
the Time of O. CromwelPs Uſurpation. It is univerſally eſteem'd 
the richeſt of all the foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Peru is about twelve 
Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt | in the Southmoſt is ten Hours and 


a half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commeditier] The chief Commedities of this Country, are Gold 
and Silver in vaſt Quantities, coſtly Pearls, abundance of Cotton, 
Tobacco, Cochineel, medicinal Drugs, &c. 


« | | | 
Rarities.) There's a high Mountain in Peru (call'd Periataka) ta 
whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly taken with a terrible 
Fit of Vomiting. And many Travellers endeavouring to paſs over 
the Deſart of Punas, have been benumb'd on a ſudden, and fall'n 
down dead; which makes that Way wholly neglected of late. (a.) 
On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Peru (as in other Parts of 
the World) are frequently found ſome conſiderable Lakes, ſeveral of 
which are very hot. (3.) In the Valley of Tarapaya, near to 
Potoft, is a hot Lake of a circular Form, whoſe middle Part (for 
above twenty Foot ſquare) continually boils up; and though the Wa- 
ter is ſo extremely warm, yet the Soi about the Lake is extraordi- 
nary cold. [(A.) At the Baths of Ingua, is a Stream of Water al- 
moſt boiling ; and hard by it doth iſſue forth another Stream 
which is as cold as Ice. (g.) In the Province of Los Carcas is ano- 
ther Spring of Water, ſo very hot, that one can't hold his Finger in 
it for the Bart Space of one ua Maria. And ſomewhere elſe in this 
Country is a Fountain, out of which there iſſueth a conſiderable 
Current, of a Colour 'almoſt as red as Blood. (6.) Among the 
Quickfilver Mines in Guiana-vilica, is a Fountain of hot Water, 
whoſe Current having run a conſiderable Way, turns at laſt into a 
ſoft Kind of Rock, which being eaſily cut, and yet very laſting, is. 
uſually employ'd for building of Houſes thereabouts. (7.) Nigh 
Cape St. Helene, and all along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of 
Coppey (a Subſtance reſembling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch) 
or Gultran Rozin, which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea 
(out of Sight of Land) can give a ſhrewd Gueſs where they are, by 
the very Smell of ſuch Fountains, provided there be a gentle Breeze 
'rom the Shore, (8.) In divers Parts of Peru, are ſtill extant the- 
| "VEL Ruing 
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Ruins of many ſtately [diaz Temples, particularly that call'd the 
Pachamana (about four Leagues from Lima :) And: another in the 
City of Cu/co, which * have been formerly accounted the Aue 
rican Pantheon, for the Idols of all Nations conquer'd by the Inguaz, 
were always brought thither, and there ſet up. (g.) In Peru are di 
vers ancient Cauſways of a p ious Len e being reckon' 
above twelve hundred Leagues; Works that far ſurpaſs thoſe of that 
Nature among the Romans, even the famous Fia 922 — 
and Flaminia in [taly. (10.) Among the Curioſities 
we may alſo reckon the Cucijus Peruvianus, or Lantborn 77 1 
Inſect of a conſiderable Bigneſs, and remarkable ſor its ſhining Pro- 
perty in the Dark (appearing as a little Lanthorn at a Diſtance) 
whereupon the Natives, when oblig'd to travel on Nights, do uſual. 
faſten a few of them to a Stick, and by their Light can dearly 
their Way. We may alſo add thoſe extracydivary little Birds 4 
this Country, call'd Tomineio; [of whom in Braff] being of fo ſmall 
a Bulk, that they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in Bigneſs, 
finally, thoſe prodigious great Birds [nam'd Candores) who are ſo 
large and ſtrong, Kar they'll ſet nl and devour anordinary Calf; 
for all theſe, and ſeveral other Remarkables of Peru, Fid. J. Acoſta's 
Natural and Moral Hiftory 7 the I ndies. | 


ue! Here\is. ons Spenys Archbiſhoprich, viz. that of 


Biſbepricks.) Biſbopricks are thoſe of 


Cuſco, Truxillo, | D wints, 
Areguipa, — Guamange, (-) 


| Univerſities ] Univerſities in this Country, none 


| Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reported to be 1 
ple that's, for the moſt Part, very Ganga. and groſly ignorant. 
Thoſe towards the Equator, are generally ory, more ingenious 
than the reſt, but withal, much addicted to two moſt deteſtable Vices, 
viz. Diflimulation and Sodomy. The Ir here refding, are 
7 the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 


age.) The Language of the Natives did formerly conſiſ. of 
ſeveral quite different Diale&s (or rather ſo many diſtin& To 

they being unintelligible to one another) but theſe are much 
niſh'd, and —y ow fewer ; for the People in the lower ＋ 
this Country, * now (almoſt) entirely civiliz'd, have left their 
e Jargon, commonly uſe the Span Tongue. 
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Government.) This rich Country [by moſt probable Conjectures] 
was govern'd by its Incas, or hereditary Kings, above three hundred 
Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein ; but being fully 
maſter'd by them, Anne 1533. under the Conduct of Pizarro, it 
hath been ever fince accounted a conſiderable Part of the King of 
Spain's American Dominions, and is govern'd by his Vice-Roy, 
who ordinarily reſideth at Lima. In ſeveral Places the Natives (eſ- 
pecially thoſe of the Mountains) maintain as yet their Liberties, and 
are rul'd by ſome particular Cacigue. 


Arms.) . 


Religion.] The Peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) 
are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning, 
Thunder, c. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly exected in this 
Country very ſtately Temples, whoſe Remains are ſtill extant in ma- 
ny Places, beſides one almoſt entire, viz. that at Caſco. This Tem- 
ple was dedicated to the Sun, but is now a Part of the Monaſtery of 
St. Dominick. Its Walls were overlaid with Plates of Gold from 
Top to Bottom, and in it was ſet up a . Repreſentation of the 
Sun, being a lively Figure of that celeſtial Body in pure maſſy Gold. 
Near to this Temple were four others; one whereof was dedicated to 
the Moon, whom they call'd Qilla, reckoning her either Wife or 
Siſter to the Sun; another to the Planet Venus, which they term'd 
Chaſca ; a third to Thunder and Lightning, which went by the 
common Name of 77/apa; and a fourth to Chuychu, i. e. Iris, or 
the Rainbow. All of them were wonderfully enrich'd with either 
Gold or Silver; and beſides theſe were many others, through the 
various Provinces of this [once] mighty Empire ; but the moſt mag- 
nificent Temple of all Peru, was that ſplendid Piece of Indian 
Architecture in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in which the 
Incas are believed to have hid a great deal of Treaſure when the 
Spaniards invaded their Country. 5 
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SECT. vl. 
Concerning the Land of the Amazons, 


This vaſt Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, neither bath i 
| any remarkable Town. 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Au 1541, 
and bounded on the Eaſt by Brafi/; on the Welt by 
Peru; on the North by Terra Firma; and on the South by Pare- 
guay) is term'd by the Italian, Pacſe di Amazona ; by the Spaniard, 
Tierra de las Amazonas ; by the French, Pais des Amazone ; by the 
Germans, Nand van d Amazones ; and by the Egli, The Land 
the Amazons; ſo call'd from the many warlike Women (reſembling 
the ancient Amazons) who appear'd in Arms upon the Banks of the 
River Amazone, at the Europeans firſt entring into this Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover'd, is re- 

rted to be yery temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Country. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Land of the Amazon, i 
partly the Gulf of Bengal, and partly the Peninſula of Malacca. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond, and 
third South Climate, where yet diſcover'd, is vt producing 
t Variety of Fruits and Grain. Here alſo are a ce of Mines, 
ee Cocoa, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the Nortb- 
moſt Parts, is about twelve Hours and a little more; the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt is eleven Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are reckoned Gold, 

Silver, Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of the 
World * yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented by 
Strangers, theſe may be rather reckon'd the Product, than Staple 
Commodities of this Country. | 


Rarities.) In the River Amazone, is a dreadful Cataract, a conſi- 
derable Way from the Sea ; for the Water being penn'd up between 
two ſteep Rocks (under which is a hideous Precipice) the Stream | 
falleth down with great Violence and Noiſe. Yet notwithſtanding 
this ſo terrible a Fall, there be many of the Natives, who, is re- 
ported, are ſo bold, as to deſcend that Stream in their little Canoos. 

In falling they are ſure to turn topſy-turvy many times, and * 
7 
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verely plung d in the Deep when down; yet ſuch is their Care and 
—_— _ — and forthwith 
proceed on their Voyage. J. Ac. 


* * r eee de Unser 


1 Upon the Bank of the River Amazone (as is hinted at 
already) were diſcovered about fifty different Nations, who ſeem'd 
y to be a fierce and ſavage Sort of People:; all, 2 


Women, in Arms at firſt Approaching of che $ 
and they ans a hee e formerly, 


them are reported to be Anthropophagi, or Eaters of human 
* 


it 


mala 
Fleſh. 


. 
e 
f 
; 
; 


3 How this People b. govern'd (or ifan 
rernment among them) is not yet very certain. tay Pont Go 
— — — 


Amt.] 


Religion. That the Inhabieynts of this Country are in general 
1. We moſt that can be faid of them as yet, They 

are reported to make their Images of Wood, and to ſet them up in 
the Corners of their Houſes havin Nag no Twp pies) and do fin en on 
leve, that thoſe i'd Pic thay, oder Lear ted by 


ſome a nded from Heaven, being taught the ſame by 


| 
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Concerning Brafil. 
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Angra dos Rehe: 
Brafil [of no certain |S. Sebaftian ———— | Fotind upon the der. 
to 


Diviſion] its 25 Yep Sands ) . Coaſt from 8. 
Towns are th orto Segura ——— | F 
JS. Salvadore —— 


ernambuco — —— 


Parayba — 


ame. HIS Country, diſcover'd bythe Portuguexe, . 1. 
N bene in the Rat by Parr ee 

the Weſt by PORE ; on the North by Terra Firma, with ſome 
of the main Ocean; and on the South by Paraguey and the main 
Ocean; is term'd Brafil by the Irallaus, Spaniards, French, Ger. 
mans and Engliſh ; but why ſo call'd is not certain. Thoſe who de- 
rive the Name from the Abundance of that Wood term'd by the 
Europeans, Braſil· Nod, which grows in this Country, do give (me- 
thinks) no — Account of the Matter. p 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very wholſome ; and 
notwithſtanding Braſil is almoſt entirely within the Torrid Zone, yet 
in thoſe Parts already diſcover'd, tis exceeding temperate, being 
daily qualified by Sea-Breezes Breezes about Noon--—- on-the Globe 


to Braſil, are the Philippin Mands, with part the Eaſtern Ocean 
adjacent to them. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 10, 2, 3½ 4 
South Climate) is reported to be extraordinary fertile, eſpecially in 


thoſe Places already diſcover d. The longeſt Day in the Nag 
arts 
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Parts is about twelve Hours and a quartef ; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
moſt, ten Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. _ - | 


Commedities.} The chief Commodities of this Country, are Red - 
Wood (otherwiſe Brafil-Wood, much us'd for Dying) in great Quan- 
tities, c— of —＋ as alſo Amber, Ronin, * Tobacco, Cl 
Train-Oll, | IS | = 


Rarities.) As the principal Rarities of Rrafil, we may fitly rec- 
kon the confiderable Number of very ſtrange — 8.7 
Country: The chief of which I ſhall here mention, and thoſe redu- 
cible to four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, and Fifbes, 
I. Of Beaſts. The __ —— ay are theſe following. 
1.) Monkeys, particularly N uropeans, the King's 
Yor the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable for ” 
ving a thin, hollow Throttle-Bone, near the Upper-end of the 
Larynx, by the Help of which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo 
are many Monkeys (of a yellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary 
Musk. (z.) The 84th [term'd by the Natives Haii, from his Voice 
of a like Sound} but by moſt Europeans, Iguavus or Pigritia, and 
corruptedly, Perexa by the Spaniards ; fo call'd from the Nature of 
that Animal, being of ſo flow a Motion, that he requires three or 
four Days to climb up a Tree of an ordinary Height, and twenty 
four Hours to walk fifty Paces on plain Ground ; his Fore-feet are 
almoſt double his hinder in Length; and when he climbs a Tree, 
his Hold he takes is ſo ſure, that while he hangs by a Branch, he can 
ſleep ſecurely. - (z.) The Tomanduo Guaco [which is a great Bear] 
fo term'd by the Natives; but commonly, by European:, the Ani 
Bear, becauſe he uſually feeds upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe Crea- 
tures where-ever he finds them. His Tail is ſo big, that Squirrel- 
like, he can cover his whole Body therewith... (4.) The great Shel 
Hedge-Hog, call'd by the Natives Tatu, and Armadillo by the Spa- 
niards, becauſe he gathers himſelf up, Head, Feet, and Tail, with- 
in his Shell, as round as a Ball; and that is a fure Defence, When 
either he goes to or is actually aſſaulted by. any deſtructive 
Creature, with whom he dares not grapple. II. Of Serpents. The 
molt remarkable of them are, (1.) That call'd by the Natives bi. 
baboca, which is about three Yards and a Half long, and of a con- 
ſiderable Bigneſs ; his Colours are originally white, red, and black 
of all Kinds; and his Bite is molt pernicious of any, yet worketh 
the ſloweſt. (2.) The Boiguacu, which is the biggeſt of the whole 
Species, being half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, and almoſt 
ſeven Yards long. (3.) The Boicininga, otherwiſe the Rattle-Snake, 
lo call'd by Exropeans, from a Rattle in the End of his Tail, com- 
| 2 
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d of a Number of dry Bones, from eight to fixteen, whi 

— thin, hard, and very ſonorous. go — Mix 
fortune it is to be bitten by him, are tormented with exquiſite Pain 
(their whole Body cleaving into Chops) and frequently die within 
twenty-four Hours, in a moſt ſad Condition. But, as a remarkable 
Act of the divine Providence, this noxious Animal gives timely War. 
ning to Travellers to avoid him, by making a great Noiſe with his 
Rattle, as ſoon as he hears any Perſon approaching towards him. 
III. Of Brafil-Birds, the moſt remarkable are, (1.) The Humming. 
Bird, which is ſo call'd from the humming Noiſe he makes with his 
Wings like a Bee, when he feeds, by thruſting his ſmall Bill into 
Flowers. The Brafilians term him Guamembi, and ſome Writer 
Ouriſſia, i. e. The Sun-Beam, becauſe of his radiant colour'd Fez. 
thers, with which the Indians adorn their Images; but the Sha. 
niards call him Tomineivs, becauſe ſo ſmall, that one of them with 
its Neft weighs only two Tomines ; a Weight in Spain conſiſting of 
twelve Grains. (2.) The Azhima, ſo call'd by the Natives; but by 
Europeans the Unicorn-Bird, becauſe he hath a Kind of Horn grow- 
ing out of his Forehead, about two or three Inches long, of a brittle 
Subſtance, and blunt at the Top; and is therefore neither defenſive 
nor offenſive to him. (3.) That call'd Guara, by the Brafilian;, 
and by Europeans the Sea-Curlew; the fame with Namenizs Indicu,, 
and Arcuata Coccinea among Latin Authors, and remarkable for its 
Alterations of Colours ; being at firſt Black, then Aſh-colour'd, next 
White, afterwards Scarlet, and laſt of all Crimſon, which grows the 
richer Dye the longer he lives. IV. Of Fiſhes taken upon the 
Coaſt of Braſil, the moſt remarkable are, (1.) Orbis Minor, or the 
Ghbe-Fiſh, ſo call'd from his orbicular Form; and remarkable for 
being arm'd with many long, round, hard, and ſharp Spikes and 
Needles all over his Body, almoſt like thoſe of an Hedge-hoy. 
When he ſwims, tis believed, that he draws thoſe Needles in, de- 
preſſing them to his Body, to facilitate his Way through the Water; 
and that he advances them at any Time he happens to be purſu'd, 
bidding (as *twere) the Enemy to come at his Peril. (2.) Upon this 
Coaſt is frequently ſeen the [cheneis or Remora, a Fiſh very famous 
among the Ancients for its ſtupendous Power in ſtopping a Ship (as 
they imagin'd) though under Sail, and before a brisk Gale of Wind. 
Which ſtrange Account was generally believed for many Ages, and 
not a few have labour'd to aſſign the Cauſe ; but it is now look*d upon 
as a ridiculous Story, and deſervedly exploded by every ordinary 
Traveller. Theſe are the moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, 


Serpents, Birds, or Fiſhes, belonging to Bra; and all (or moſt) of 
them, are to be ſeen in the publick Repoſitory of Greſham College, 
Landon. As alſo the Mauſæum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral 


Arch. 


ather celebrated Repoſitories in E urope. 
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Archbifbopricks, Ec. ] Here is one Portugueze Archbiſhoprick, wiz. 
that of St. Saluadere, to whoſe Incumbent are ſubje& ſeveral Suffra- 
guns; but their Number and Names are uncertain. Univer/ities, 


Manners.) The Brafilians are reported to be generally a cruel, 
thieviſh, and revengeful Sort of People ; yet ſome on the Sea-Coaſt 
being civiliz d, prove very ingenious. This vaſt Body comprehends 
kveral different Nations, the chief of which are the Arve the 
Margajas, the Tapuyes, &c. who are ordinarily diſtinguiſh'd from 
one another by the wearing of their Hair. They generally go quite 
naked, and in many Places of the main Land are Multitudes of 3 
nibals. Their Manner of repoſing on Nights is in a Kind of Net, 
gather d at each End, and ty'd to two Poles fix d faſt in the Ground. 
This Net is made of the Rind of a certain T'ree call'd Hamack, and 
hence is derived the vulgar Appellation of Sea-Bedding commonly 
uſed in the Egli Fleet. 


e.] The Diverſity of Languages among the Natives of 
thoſe Places already diſcover'd on the Sea-Coalts, doth ſufficiently 
evince, that their Number muſt be much greater in the inland Parts 
of this vaſtly extended Country. The only Thing obſervable of thoſe 
Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, That the Natives can't pro- 
nounce the three Letters of L, F, R, and that their Manner of Pro- 
nunciation is much thro' the Throat. The Portugueze here reſiding, 
retain and uſe their own Language. 
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Government.) The Brafilians being divided (as aforeſaid) into ma- 
ny different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or Go- 
vernors, by whom they are rul'd ; others wander up and down, and 
live without any Order or Government among them. The Portu- 
guexe being Maſters of almoſt all the Sea-Coaſts ſince the Year 1501. 
and having divided them into certain Præfectures, over each of theſe 
is ſet a particular Governor, which Governors are all accountable to 
* racing of Portugal, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily at 

t. Sabvadore. 


Arms.} 


Religion.] 
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| Religion.) The Natives of Brofil are repotted to entertain 
faint 0 of a 5 og Bein 8 a ſuture State, and - Sap f 
ſunk even beneath Idolatry it ſelf, ha neither Idol nor Temple 
to be ſeen among them. Others are ſaid to believe the Soul's In. 
mortality ; and to give ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge 
Many of thoſe who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea-Coaſts, an 
converted to Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſtry , 
the Portugueze, who are of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſy 
in Portugal. wy | wy 
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about 360 Miles. 
Chili com- C Chili Propria — St. Fago — 2 N. to 8. upon 
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Chili Imperial — — vidla 8 the Sea - Coaſt. 
the Pro . ) Mandoſa — 2 Chili Propria. 
vinces of C Chucuito S CEaſt of — I Chili Imperial. 


Name.] HIS Country, diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1554. 

T and bounded on the Eaſt by Paraguay; on the Weſt by 
Mare Patificum ; on the North by Pers ; and on the South by Terra 
Magellanica, is term'd Chili by the Italian, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans and Engliſh ; ſo call'd (as moſt imagine) from a large and ſpa» 
cious Valley of that Name. - 


Air.] The Air of this Country, during the Summer, is much of 
the ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more temperate, being fre- 
quently fann'd by weſterly Sea-Breezes ; but in inter, the Cold is 
lo exceſſively piercing, that both Man and Beaſt do periſh in great 
Numbers. The 0 Place of the Globe to Chili, is the South 
Part of Tartary, n 107 and 117 Degrees of Longitude, with 
25 and 44 Degrees of North Latitude. * 


Soil.] The mountainous Parts of this Country (it lying in the 
third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, South Climate) are generally dry and bar- 
ren, but in the large Vallies towards the Sea, the Soi is exceeding 
fertile, producing great Plenty of Maize, Wheat, and moſt Sorts of 
other Grain, as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits ; and the Vines 


Country affordeth likewiſe ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver. 'The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours and an 
half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ſeven Hours and an half, and 


the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtridges, and ſeveral Metals. Fr 
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brought hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary well. This 
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Rarities.) In Chill is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntue (oo. 
ruptedly Condor by the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, an; 
extremely ravenous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and 
comes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, ang 
not only kills, Ne J 
of them will dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter then 
The Inhabitants of this Country are not free from ſuch Attempe;; 
but Nature hath ſo order'd, that this deſtructive Creature is very rare, 
the whole Country affording only a very ſmall Number, otherwiſe 


not to be inhabited. ide . Acoſta's Natural and Moral Hiftory of 
Archbiſbopricks, c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſtie, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com. 
plexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragious Sort 


of People, eſpecially the Araugues, who are as yet unconquer d 
the Spaniards. For Cloathing they uſe nothing elſe than — 
wild Beaſts. 


Language.) The prevailing Language of this Country is the ya 
which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, but alſo is 


currently ſpoken (at leaſt underſtood) by the Plurality of the Na- 


tives. Thoſe of them who entertain little Commerce with the Spa- 


niards, retain ſtill their own Jargon, as in ancient Times. 


Government.) The Natives (where they maintain their Freedom as 
yet) are rul'd by certain Captains of theig chuſing; but this 
Country being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniard, 
above an hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubje& to the Crown of 


Spain, and rul'd by a particular Governor, reſiding at Conception, in 
Subordination to the Vice-Roy of Peru. : e | 


Arms.] 


Religion.) The Natives of this Country (excepting thoſe converted 
to 9 are generally reckon'd the groſſeſt Idolaters of all the 
Americans, the chief Object of their Worſtup being the Devil, whom 
they term Eponamon, which ſignifies Strong or Powerful The 
Spaniards here reſiding are Roman Catholicks, as in the Ki 4 
Spain. 
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Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen 
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Concerning Paraguay, 


is Shout rod e. 
Breadth from W. to E. is 


519 about 1300 Miles. 


| Cioidel Real E. to W. oll 
Villa Rica — the B. of 
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ral Provinces, > Chaco Conc 5 Riode Plat. 
the beſt khown ( Tucoman T St. Jag 2 W. do E onthe 
of which are ]) Riv de la Plata-- Apes B. of Rio de Pt. 


Name.] HIS Country {diſcover'd firſt by John Dia: de Sotir, 
and afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spdnitrd:, 
Anno 1546. and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean $ 


on the Wen by Chili ; on the Noth by the Land of the Amazors, 
and Part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguaii ; 
by the /talians, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo call'd 
{oth a River of the ſame Name. It's alſo call'd Ris ie fa Pitta 
by the Spaniards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found 


therein. 

Air.] The Ar of this Country is reported to 
temperate, and abundantly healthful to qu in. * 
Place of the Globe to Paraguay is that Pate bf the 8 
and the Moga/'s Empire, between i 12 and 1 e 
tude, with 18 and 37 Degrees of North Lati 


9% The Soil of this Country (it lying in the ſecond, third, 
fourth; and fifth South Climate) is efteem's to be very fertile i moſt 
Places, ueing aburidance of Corn; Wihe, Fruits and Herbs, and 
here alſo are ſeveral . conſiderable Mines. The | Day in the 
ud the ſhorteſt in the South- 
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moſt is ten Hours and an half, and 
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Commoditits.)} The chief Commodities of this Country (at leaſt 
the Product thereof) are .reckon'd to be ſome Gold, Silver, Brafs, 
Tron, Sugars, Amethyſts, c. 
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Rarities.} Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome. 
times kill'd, divers Kinds of Serpents of a prodigious Bigneſs. (2.) 
Towards the Northern Parts of Paraguay 1s a certain Champaign 
Country, about fix Leagues ſquare, which is all overſpread with an 
excellent Sort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable Height. (z.) In 
the Weſtern Parts of Tucoman, is a rodigious high * Moun- 
tain, which for its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sun-ſhine Day, is 
call'd the Cal Moxntain. Under it is extended a hideous Caye. 
Paſſage, thro' which doth glide a conſiderable Current of Water, 
with ſo many Windings and Turnings, that from the Time of its 
Entry under the Mountain, to its iſſuing forth on the other Side, is 
almoſt the Space of twenty-four or thirty Hours, according to the 
Computation of ſome Portugueze, who were ſo adventurous as to 
make the Experiment ; and that by hazarding their Perſons upon a 
Raft made of Canes. Vid. Purchas ': Piſgrims, Par. 4. Lib. 6. 


Archbiſhopricks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbifboprick, wit. that of 
Rio de la Plata. | a 

Biſbopricks. To the Archbiſhoprick of Ris de la Plata are ſeveral ; 
Suffragans, viz. thoſe of | — 
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St. Jago de Leflero, Aſſumption, Panama, Paraguay. 
Untverſities.] As for Univerſities, here are none. | | 


| Manners.) The Paragaayans, tho Perſons of very big and tall 

ies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, and much given 

to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat laborious, and leis ſa- 

vage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yet a little inclin'd 
to a revengeful Humour againſt thoſe who chance to wrong them. 


Language.J All we can learn of the Language moſtly in Uſe among 
the Natives, is in general, that tis a very, harſh and unpleaſant Far- 
gots as the Plurality of the [zdian Tongues are. The Spaniards 
here reſiding, do commonly uſe their own Language. 


| Government. The Natives of this Country (according to our lateſt? 
Account) are in a great Part ſubject to their own Captains or Cacigues, 
whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under whoſe Conduct they 
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go out to War.. A conſiderable Part of this Country doth belong to 
the King of Spain, who ordinarily keepeth one Governor at St. 
Jago in Tucoman, and another at A/imption in Rio de la Plata, both 
of them being anſwerable to the Vice-Roy of Peru. 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idola⸗ 
ters, yet 'tis reported, of them, that they're more — 0G learns 
ing our Arts and Religion than moſt of the other Americant. And 
ſome ſpeak. of a Tradition ſpread among them, importing, That 
certain Prieſts ſhall come into their Country, and inſtru them of a 


new Religion, whereby they ſhall be moſt happy in another World; 
The Spaniards here refiding are (as in Spain) rigid Papi/ts. ? 
— PAY +> 0 "ER OS | «as 31 | — 


Concernin g Terra Magellantca. 


H E Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South America (cal- 
led alſo Regio Patagonum) derives its Title from Ferdinand 
Magellan, a Portugueze, who made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, Anno 
1519. as alſo of that famous Streight which ſtill bears his Name, 
he being the firſt (for ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the 
fame. Many 2 a frivolous as ridiculous) are related of 
this Country and its Inhabitants, with which I Hall neither trouble 


my ſelf nor the Reader; but proceed to N 
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Pan II. 
SECT. XII. 
Concerning Terra Antarctica. 


Y Terra Antarctica we underſtand all thoſe unknown or ſlen- 
derly diſcover'd Countries towards the Southern Parts of the 
obe; the chief of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New 
Zealand, New Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all 
the reſt) Terre Auſtralis Incognita. Which Southern Countries, tho 
they belong not to the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to men- 


tion them in this Place, fince the Southmoſt Part of the Continent of 


South America doth extend it ſelf farther towards the South than any 
Part or Headland of the old Continent. What was ſaid of the 
Northmoſt Countries [Se#. f.] under the Title of Terra Arctica 
ung that our Knowledge of them did reach little farther than their 

Names) ſo the ſame may be affirm'd of thoſe that bear the Title 
of Terra Antarctica. Leaving them therefore to the better Diſco- 
very of future Ages, we pals on to 
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SE CT. XIV. 
Concerning the American Iſlands. 


wo | Califormia. 
North, vix. Thoſe of —_— New-found-Land. 


— 


Cuba. 
F amaica. 


| Greuter Hiſdaniola. 
| Porto-Rico. 
Middle, wiz. The Antifles mm 
2 
ucayes. 
Leſſer . —— 
Bermudas. 


Reduc'd (p. 45.) to three Claſſes; 


\South, vix. The Iſland of Terra del Fuego, 
Of which Iſlands diſtinctly, and in their Order. Therefore, 


$. 1. California. 


HIS Iſland was formerly eſteem'd a Peninſula, but now 

be entirely ſurrounded with Water, Its North Part was diſ- 
cover d by Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him call'd New 
Wion, where erecting a Pillar, he faſten'd thereto the Arms of Exg- 
land. The inland Parts thereof were afterwards ſearched into, and 
being found to be only a dry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were 
diſcourag'd from ſending Colonies to the ſame, ſo that it ſtill remains 
in the Hands of the Natives : And there being nothing remarkable 
relating either to them or it, we ſhall proceed to, 


$. 2, New-found-Land. 


Name.) HIS Ifland (diſcover'd firſt by the two Cabers at the 
Charge of Henry VII. of England, Anno 1497, but 


more particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Briftol, Anno 1527. and the 


Engl Title thereto being renew'd in the Name of Queen EAA. 

beth, Anno 1583. a Colony was ſettled therein about thirty Years 

afterwards) is term'd by the [talians, Terra Næuella; hy the Spa- 
D 


d 3 niards, 
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niards, Tierra Nueva ; by the French, Terre Nueve; by the Germans, 
New-funden-Land; and by the Engliſh, New-found-Land; the Deriva. 
tion of which Name is ſufficiently expreſſed in the Name it ſelf. 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Iſland is ſituated between the Parallels 
that paſs through the Southern Part of England, and Northern of 
France, yet the Air thereof doth extremely differ from that in either 
of theſe Countries, it being ſubjett to a greater Exceſs of Heat in the 
Summer, and more pinching Cold in the Winter, . than 'commonly 
happens in them. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New:found. 
Land is that Part of Terra Auflralis Incognita, between 122 and 

27 2 of Longitude, with 47 and 51 Degrees of South 

titude. OSS: . 


Soi l.] This Iſland, for the moſt Part, is overſpread with Woods, 
which are but ſlowly cut down, becauſe the Country is very thin. 
inhabited. Where the Ground is already clear'd, the Soi is not al- 
together deſpicable, affording Variety of Roots, and ſeveral Sorts of 
pur Engl Grain; and thoſe Parts poſſeſſed by the French pro- 
guce ſome Plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently ftock'd with 
Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, £&c. Here alſo are abundance of Land 
and Water-Fowl ; but above all Things, its Coaſts are ſurrounded 
with incredible Multitudes of Cod-Fiſh. ' The Length of the Days 
and Nights in Neww-found-Land, is the ſame as in the Southmoſt Parts 
of Exz/and, and Northern of France, they all lying under the ſamę 
Parallels of Latitude. - | . 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Iſland are principally Furs, 
Whale-Oil, and Cod - Fiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof there is ſuch 
Plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them to Europe (particularly 
5 is now grown to: a ſettled and very advantageous 


Rerities ] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rqre, unleſs we 
po that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South - Eaſt of the 
ſland (about 300 Miles in Length, and upwards of 75 in Breadth, 
where broadeſt) remarkable ſor thoſe vaſt Multitudes if Bacalaos (of 
Cod-Fiſh) and Poor Fobn, which are taken in great Numbers by di- 
vers European Nations, who yearly reſort hither for that End. 80 
thick do theſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, that they re- 


fard- the Paſſage of Ships failing over the ſame. 
Archbifeopricks, &c.] Archbifpopricks, Biſbepricks, Univerliticl, 


* 
„ 


l 1 Man- 
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A 
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Manners.) The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Plurality of 
them) Perſons of a middle Stature, broad-fac'd, and thoſe of the maſ- 
culine Sex are uſually beardleſs. They generally colour their Faces 
with Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of wild Beaſts. They live 
by ten or twelve Families together, in poor Cabins made of Poles, 
in Form of our Arbors, and cover'd with Skins. They ordinarily 
employ themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the Americans uſually do, 
The Engli and French here reſiding are much the ſame with thoſe in 


Europe. 


Language.) All that can be faid of the Language here commonly 
uſed among the Natives, is, That *tis a certain Dialect of the Indian 
Tongue, which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, with little 
Variation of Accent in the various Parts of the iſland. The Euro- 
peans here reſiding do ſtill retain the maternal Language of the re- 
ſpective Countries from whence they came. 


Government.) In the Year 1623, Sir George Calvert, principal 
Secretary of State, having obtain'd a Patent for a Part of New-found- 
Land, erected the ſame into a Province [call'd Avalon] and therein 
ſettled a Plantation; which after him was enjoy'd by his Son Cœci- 
lias Lord Baltimore. This Iſland was ſet upon, and maſter'd by the 
French in the late tedious War, but ſpeedily retaken by the Eng, 
who are now in full Poſſeſſion of what they formerly enjoy'd, 


Religion.) The Natiyes of this Iſland (upon its firſt Diſcovery) 
were found to acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom they own'd as 
the Creator of all Things; but err'd extremely in their Apprehbey- 
ſions about the Manner of their Creation; alledging, That Men and 
Women were at firſt made of a certain Number of Arrows ſtuck faſt 
in the Ground, They generally believe the Immortality of the Soul, 
and that the Dead go into a far Country, there to — 85 merry (as 
they think) with their Friends, nn 


§. 3. Cuba. 


Name.] HIS Iſland, diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1 594. 

| is term'd by the 7talians, Spaniards, French, Germans, 
and Englib, Cuba. Which Name is the fame it had when firſt diſ- 
cover'd, being fo call'd by the Natives and neighbouring Iſlanders z - 
what may be the Etymology of that Indian Appellation, we know 
not. f 
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Air.] The fd this Load (conſidering » ſmall . is 
very temperate, g mightily quali y Vapours that daily af. 
cend from the Earth. The — Place of the Cloe fo Cuba is 
that Part of the Faſt· Indian Ocean, lying between 97 and 105 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 19 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil. ] This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with the Northern 
Part of New Spain) is not ſo fertile in Grain as Wood, being 
rally cover'd over with Trees, ſome of which do drop the 
Rozin. Here is great Plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh 3 and in ſome Parts 
are divers Kinds of excellent Fruits. The Length of the Days and 
Nights in Cuba is much the ſame as in the North of Ne Spain, 
they both lying under the ſame. Parallels of Latitude, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Gold, Gin- 
ger, Caſſia, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, &c. 


Rarities.) The moſt remarkable Thing ip this Iſland is a noted 
bituminous Fountain, out of which there flows a Sort of pitchy Sub- 
ſtance, commonly us'd for calking of Ships. Here is allo a V 
full of Flint-Stones of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature fo round, 
that they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt Sorts of Cannons, Vid. Hey- 
lin's Co/meg. p. 1079. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] In this Iſland is one Biſboprict, wiz. that of 
St. Jago, Suffragan to the Arebbiſbop of St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being for the moſt Part 
Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding do ſtill retain, and com- 
monly uſe the Span; Tongue. : 2 | 


Gevernment.] This Iſland was formerly govern'd by certain Cact- 
gues, or Captains; but is now wholly ſubject to the King of Spain, 
who ſtill keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary R 


is in that great and populous City Havana. 
Arms] 


with that eſtabliſ'd, and univerſally j 


Religion.) The Spaniards here reſiding are of the ſame Region * 
profels'd in Spain. * 
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1 


Y. 4. Jamaica. 


Name.] HIS Iſland (firſt diſcayer'd by Columbus, in his ſecond 
Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of the 
gli by Penn and Venables, in the Time of Oliver Cromwell) is 
term'd Jamaica by the 7talians, Spaniards, French, Germans 
Engl. It was at firſt call'd St. Jago by Columbus, which Name 
was afterwards chang'd to that of Jamaica (after King James, then 
Duke of York) when it had been ſubjected for ſome Time to the 
Crown of Eng/and, | 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is more temperate than in moſt of 
the Neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allay'd by 
freſh Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-time, and the frequent 
Showers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes (fo fre- 
quent in the Caribbees) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon we may 
juſtly impute that terrible Earthquake [ Arno 1692.] rather to a mo- 
ral than a natural Cauſe, vir. The many and horrid Abominations 
abounding among the Inhabitants, which, without doubt, did loudly 
call for Judgments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
i» Jane is Part of the Eaſt-· Indian Ocean, lying between 103 
Pune Degrees of Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South 


titude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertile, Pro: 
ducing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs and Fruits ; abounding alſo in 
Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, various Kinds of Spices, with divers Sorts 
of phyfical Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Aloes, Benjamin, 
Sar/aparilla, xc. The large and pleaſant Fields appear conſtantly 
green and ſpringing, they ung well ſtock'd with Variety of Trees 
and Plants, which are never diſrob'd of their Summer Liveries. Here 
likewiſe are ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many excellent Fiſh, 
eſpecially Tortaiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights in Jo 
maica is the ſame as in the middle Proyinces of New Spain, they 
* both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Cocoa, Su- 
gar, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or Ja- 
maica Pepper, Tortoiſe-Shells, Wood for Dyers, and ſeveral Sorts of 
rugs, fe, 

Rarities.) This Iſland is furpiſh'd with ſome Springs of mineral 
Waters ; particularly two, whereof one is ſulphurous, and 829 
g dz 
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ſalt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the plad 
(2.) In divers Parts of Jamaica grows that Fruit, calbd the Mach 
nel Apple, which is very beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant Smel 
and Taſte, mortal if eaten; whence ſome term it the Epe- Alb. 
(3.) Here are many ſhining Flies (a kind of Cantharides) appear 
of a green Colour in the Day-ttme, but ſhining in the Ni 


Creatures belonging to this Ifland, the moſt remarkable is the 
gator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly r. in or near to 


the Jamaican 


moving on the Land he's very ſwift (provided his Courſe be frrait 
forward) but extremely flow in turning, and therefore eaſily avoided, 
Laſfily, In Famaice are produc'd ſome rare Plants, much regarded by 
the inquiſitive Botani/?. But for a particular Account of them, and 
all others, found both in this, and ſeveral of the Caribbee Iſlands, I re- 
fer the Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſh'd ſome Years ago, by 
that great Promoter of natural Knowledge, the Ingenious Dr. Sloane, 


 Archbifbypricks, &c.] ArchbiGbopricks, Bilpopricks, Univerſities, 


none. : 


Mamers.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being Eid, are much 
the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of England, only 
with this Difference, that the Generality of them are ſomewhat more 
viciouſly inclin'd ; a Thing too common in moſt of our Weſter 
Plantations. ; 


| Language.) This Iſland being entirely inhabited by Eli, they 
retain, and ſtill uſe their own Native Language. * W 5 


Government. ] Jamaica is wholly ſubject to the Crown of England, 
and ruPd by a particular Governor, ſent thither by his Majeſty the 
King of Great-Britain. e Laws by which they are govern' 
are (as near as can be) thoſe of Frg/and. Here they have 
Courts of Judicatory for hearing and determining of all Cauſes be- 
tween Man and Man ; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the Governor, 
he is furniſh'd with his Council to conſult with, when Occaſion 1. 
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Arms] 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are of the ſame Religion 
with that ickly profeſs d, and by Law eſtablillYd in England 

excepting the Negroe Slawes, who (both here, and in other Iſlands of 
the Eng/;G Plantations) are ſtill kept in woful 1 ; which is 
undoubtedly a grievous Scandal to our holy Profethon in general, and 
an abominable Shame to their reſpective Maſters in particular: But 
kt ſuch Maſters know, 'That the Time is coming, when the [now] 
7 1 of thoſe toiling Slayes will certainly be requir'd at 


$. 5. Hiſpaniola. 


Name.] HIS Ifland (diſcover'd by Columbus, Anno 1492.) is 
Mes term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniola ; by the French, E, 
onole ; by the Ttalians, Germans and Engliſh, H antes ; fo cal- 
kd by the firſt Planters therein, vis. the Spaniards, as a Diminutive 
of their own Country. ' „ 1 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in Jamaica, 
being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would be intole- 
rable, were they not allay d by ſome cooling Breezes in the Afternoon. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hifpaniola, is that Part of the 
Fal, Indian Ocean, lying between 105 and 112 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Ifland is bleſſed with an extraordinary rich and fertile 


truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are ſaid to 
ripen in eighteen Days, and fo rich and fruitful is the native Turf, 
ihat cf ſeveral Grain the common Increaſe is an Hundred fold. Here 
is abundance of Palm Trees of a prodigious Height and Bigneſs, in 
whoſe Body an Inciſion being 3D near the Top, from thence doth 
flow a Liquor, uſually call'd Palm-Wine, which being kept for ſome 
Time, fermenteth, and becometh yery ſtrong. Here is alſo abun- 
dance of thoſe Trees term'd Cabbage-Trees, becauſe their Tops re- 
ſemble European Cabbage, and are commonly uſed as ſuch by the 
Spaniards. This Iſland i. likewiſe ſtock d with good Store of Sugar- 
Lanes, and ſome rich Mines of Gold. The Length of the Days 
and Nights in Hiſpaniola, is the ſame as in the middle Provinces of 
New Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Soil, Trees and Meadows in it are {till ſo green, that we may 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Cate 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cochineel, Guiacum, Oe. 


Rgrities.)] In this Iſland is ſome Store of Genippa-Treer, whole 
Fruit (about the Bigneſs of a Man's two Fiſts) being preſ®d before 
thorough ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write with- 
al, did it not difappear entirely in nine or ten Days. (2.) Here 

rows another Tree, call'd Mananilla, or Dwarf. Apple-Tree, whoſe 
Fruit is of ſo venomous a Quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he's 
inſtantly feiz'd with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving mad in 
a ſhort Time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this Iſland, 
the Glow-worm (term'd by the Spamards Cochinillas) is moſt remark. 
able, and that chiefly for two little Specks an his Head, which 
Night give ſo much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thole 
Creatures together, he may fee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (4.) Ip 
Hiſpaniola are Spiders about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, 
having Legs as long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They are ary 
all over, and have four black Teeth like Rabbits, and commonly 
bite very ſharply, but are not venomous. (5.) Moſt remarkable of 
all Creatures in this Iſland is the Cayman (commonly reckon'd the 
Crocodile of Hiſpaniala] which being an Animal of a prodigious Big- 
neſs, is much noted for his rare Subtilty in catching his Prey; fer ly; 
ing upon a River-ſide, he ſo gathereth his Body together, that in 
Form he reſembles exaQly the Trunk of an old Tree. In 
which Poſture he continues, till Cattle, or other Creatures, come tp 
the River to drink, when, to their Surprize, he ſuddenly \prings up 
and aflaults them : And (to enhance the Wonder) this - 
ture is ſaid to uſe yet a more ſtrange ppg effect his End, for 
Travellers generally affirm of him, That he lays himſelf (az 
aforeſaid) upon the River-ſide, he's employ'd for ſome Time in ſwal. 
lowing down ſeveral hundred Weight of ſmall Pebble-Stones; by 
which additional Weight of his Body, he can keep a faſter Hold of 
his Prey, and be the ſooner able to draw it into, and dive with it 
under Water, Vid. /ate Hiftory of the Buccaneers in America, Part. 
Chap 7. "I TIT. 


Archbiſbopricks, c.] Here is one ArchbiÞeprick, vix. that of 
St. Domingo. Suffragan to whom are St. Fago in Cuba, St. John dt 
Porto-Rico, and Coro in Terra Firma. | Cone 


* 
Uni verſities.] Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (being moſtly Spaniard, 
with ſome French) are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the 2 
tinent. | an 
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.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Spaniard:, and | 
4 (as aforeſaid) IPN Ii 
ternal Tongues. * | |: F 


lM Government.] This Ifland, being wholly, ſubjeRt to the Crown of | 
for i is (except the Weſtern Parts now poſleſs'd by the French) is ruPd | bp 
vit. y = particular Governor, appoi 1. his Catholick Majeſty, 
gen whoſe Power doth extend it felt over all the Antilles belonging ta. 
| Hain. | N 


Arms. ] 


' Religion] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, whether Spaniards or 
French, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe on the old Continent. 


S. 6, Porto- Rico. 


g. | 

ry HIS Iſland was term'd S. Fohaniis Iuſula by Columbus, at his 
ily firſt Diſcovery thereof, and Boriguen by the Natives, but now 
of Porto- Rico, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The Soi/ 
he is tolerably good in many Parts, and Air abundantly temperate, ex- 
g- -x thoſe Months immediately before and after the Summer and 
Y: inter Solſtice. From hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, 
in Caſſia, and Store of Hides. Here grow divers remarkable 
In Trees, and ſome poiſonous Shrubs upon the Sea-fide, The whole 
t Iſland, belonging to the Crown of Spain, in rul'd by a particular 


Governor ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty; and the Inhabitants 
thereof being Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners, Language, and Re- 
gien, as eliewhere, either upon the old or new Continent. 

: i , y : 
„ * | 
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F. 7. The Caribbee Iſlands: 


HE Caribbees are reckon'd that goodly Company of II 
: Þ- beginning ae the aft of e d nd reaching Bain 
Amon to Terra Firms! They derive their Appellation Nom de N. 
ture of their Inhabitants; who (when firſt diſcover'd) were generally 
Cannibals, the Name Caribbees being of the ſame Importance 
Taken all together, they come neareſt in Form to the Segment of 3 
t Circle, and are in Number about thirty ; the chief of which 
r 
as follow ; TRE 


——_— 


"The Eaglig, but little eſteem'd. 
The French and Dutch. 

The Frexch. . 5 

The Eglih, but of ſmall Account. 
The Engliſh and French. 

The Egli. 

The Enghþ. | 

The Elis, but moſtly iftihabited by 136, 
The French. 

The French. Fen 

The Engli and Natives. 

The French. 

The £ xelifh. 

The 3 1 eſpecially eller 
The Egli and Dach, latter. 
The Freach. . 

-The Engl. 


Of all the Caribbee Iſlands belonging to the Fi, the moſt re- 
markable (upon ſeveral Accounts) is Barbadzes. Of it therefore in 


by 


* 


— 
At preſent poſleſs'd 


"FTFARBADOUES., : + 


Rowe JF" H1S that Þ tant bye ee 
by the French, Barbade or Barboude ; by the Italians, 
Germans and Engl, Barbadoes ; but why ſo call'd, we can give no 
Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation. It was diſcover'd 
iaghe Reign of King James I. by Sir William Curten, driven upon 
9 ms 


EA 
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« Coaſts by Streſs of Weather. Meeting with no Inhabitants at his 
Arrival, and finding the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the Fg 
zpon his Return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want of Trade, 
vere reduc d to great 5 till about the Year 1627. when 
they began to plant it to purpoſe. 8 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
eicht N et in ſome meaſure qualified by cool —— of 

ind, which riſing with the Sun, blow commonly from the North 
Faſt by Eaſt, unleſs there happens a Tarnado, and grow freſher as 
the Sun mounteth up. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Barbadoes 
d Part of the Eaſt· Indian Ocean, between 118 and 119 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South Latitude: | 


Sal.] This Iſland (not above eight Leagues in Length, and five 
in ww. where broadeſt) is bleſs'd with a Soi wonderfully fertile. 
Generally taken, *tis not above one or two Foot thick. Yet that 
hull apes oP Earth 3 in Le —— Say 
Bd, being almoſt every w grounded wi ite ſpungy Lime 
Stones, Which retain and reflect the ſolar Heat, piercing thro' the 
over-ſpreading Mould. Whereupon the Iſland beareth Crops all the 
Year round, and its Trees, Plants, and Fields, a always green. 
But in this, and the Iſland Jamaica, were formerly Mountain Cab- 
bage-Trees of a prodigious. Height. The Length of the Days and 


Nights in Barbadoes is the ſame as in thoſe Parts of New Spain, ly- 
ing under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. - x 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Sugars, In- 
dico, Cotton-Wool, Ginger, Log- Wood, Fuſtick, Lignum Vitæ, Fe. 
and thoſe in ſuch Abundance, ſome hundred Sail of Ships do 
jearly receive their Loadings here. | 


Rarities.) In the, Iſland of Barbadoes are Ants of a very big Size, 
who build their Neſts with Clay and Lome againſt the Body of a 
Tree, or Wall of an Houſe, and that to the Bigneſs of ordinary 
Bee-Hives, and thoſe divided into a great many . (2.) Here 
ue ſome Snakes of a conſiderable Length and Aol that frequent - 
ly ſlide up and down the Wall of a Houſe, out of one Room 
into another, with wonderful Agility of Body. (3.) The Wa- 
ter of that Rivulet (commonly call'd Tzgh River) hath upon its 
Surface in many Places a certain oily Subſtance, which being care- 
þlly taken off, and kept a little Time, is fit to burn in Lamps like 
ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers large and hideous Caves 
of which are big enough to contain five hundred Men) and ſeveral 
remarkable Trees, particularly the Calibaſb, Palmete, Reucnn, = 


— 


2 


— 


— — — — — 221 


3 
* 


Religion, with tha 


Zeal they have for their Converſion, by unkindly uſing a ſerious Di- 
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that which goes by the vulgar Name of the Poiſen- Tree. (5.) Amon, 
ſome rare Inſects to be ſeen upon this Iſland, 1 may K thl 


ſmall Flies (term'd Cayouyou) moſt obſervable, and that chiefly ſo 
their ts which give a mighty Luſtre in the Night-time while 
they fly. ; | 


Archbjfoprickr, &c.) Arebbilipricks, Biſbopricks; Univirſities, non 
Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (excluding the Nr 


being moſtly Engliſb, are much the fame in Bebavibur and Manne, 
of Living with thoſe here in England. 
vid 


3 to PD OMZE =» = 


Language.) What was ſaid of the Inhabitants in reſpe& of May: 
ners, the ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of Language. As 
for the Negroes, the Generality of them (if any conſt Time 
upon the Ifland) do alſo underſtand; and ſpeak Engl. 


Government.) This Iſland Belonging to the Crown of England, is 
rul'd by a particular Governor appointed and ſent hither by his Ma. 
jeſty the King of Great-Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs all 
Matters of Importance; and the better to quell any Inſurrection that 
may be made (eſpecially by the Slaves) he ftill keeps a ſtanding Mi- 
litia, conſiſting of two Regiments of Horſe, and five of Foot; al- 
ways in Readineſs upon a Call. The Laws by which this Iſland is 
govern'd (except ſome By-A#s, which immediately concern the Plan- 
tation) are the ſame with thoſe of England. The Ifland being di- 
vided into four Circuits, in each of them is eſtabliſh'd an inferior 
Court of Judicatory for hearing all Manner of Civil Cauſes ; from 
which Courts Appeals may be made to the ſupreme Court : And fot 
due Adminiitration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, here are yearly 
held five Seſſions. When there appears a real Neceſſity of making 
new Laws (which muſt never contradi& thoſe of England) or abro- 
gating old ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that End. This 
Aſſembly reſembles, in ſome Manner, our Eli Parliament; fot 
the Governor being reckoned Supreme, thoſe of his Council are as 
ſo many Peers; and two Burgeſſes choſen out of each Pariſh, repre- 
ſent the Body of the People. 


Arms.) 


Religion.) The Engh/p here reſiding make Profeſſion of the ſame 

t generally own'd, and by Law eſtabliſh'd in 5g. 

land. As for the Maes Slaves, their Lot hath hitherto been, and 
ſtill is, to ſerve ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſufficiently declare what 


vine 


— — —— ̃ E oa acc wn w co 


b 


A 
* 


vine ſome Time ago, when only 2 to endeayour the ſame: 
I'm very ſenſible of a vulgar Opinion hitherto current among our 
Engl; Planters, vis: That Slaves do ceaſs to bb Slaves, when once 
baptiz'd. But how current ſoever ſuch an Opinion hath hitherto been, 
and may ſtill obtain with ſome, tis but a groundleſs Imagination, 
and a vulgar Error at beſt. For there's no Law either in the Old or 
New Teftament againſt Slayery in general; nor any Inhibition of 
Chriſtian Slaves in particular, in the whole Body of the Civil Law, 
ſo far as I can learn from thoſe whoſe Studies bend that way. Be- 
fides, if Onefimus was a Slave (as all agree) would not St. Paul in his 
Epiſtle have told Philemon, That 'twas againſt the Chriftian Law to 
keep ſuch ? But we find, that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs other- 
wile; 


$. 8. The Luciyes 
HE Lucayes (ſo call'd from Lucayone, the biggeſt of 'em all) 
1 are thoſe Keel Iſlands lying North of Cuba 2 Hiſpanialai 
They belong moſtly to the Spaniardi, and the chief of them 


Bahaina e rns 

Lucayone ) , I New Providence 1 
WL 1 Ja Extended from the 
Are thoſe of Guanahani St. Salvador) E. of Tegefia in 

Tuma Florida, to the . 


Samanga cm ons 


Maiaguanaꝛ rm wn * | 


Of theſe lands; Bahama may be reckoned the moſt remarkable, 
und that chiefly for the famous rapid Channel between that Iſland and 
ro- the Main, thro' which the Spaniſb Fleets uſually paſs in their Return 
bis from Mexico to Europe; a Paſlage equally fatal to the Spaniard; as 
ot fortunate to the Exgli/b : Fatal to the former for ſome dreadful Ship- 
as wrecks ſauſtain'd therein; and fortunate to the latter, for vaſt Quan- 
e· tities of Plate recover d by skilful Divers. This Iſland is. alſo ob- 
ſervable for ſeveral uncommon Inſects found upon it, particularly tho 
Bahnma Spider, already mention'd, p. 3514 


of Hiſpaniola. 
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3 The Sotovento. 


H E Sotovento Nands are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaſt 
of Terra Firma. They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and 
receiv'd the Title Sotowento ( quaſi ſub vento) from them, becauſe 
they appear'd to the Leeward of their Fleet coming down before the 
Wind to enter the Gulf of Mexico. The chief of ſuch Iſlands _ 


Trinidada 

Margarita — — 

Tortuga 
Are thoſe Orchilla — — Found from E. to 

of Rocca — — — W. 

Bonayre —_ 

Curacao — 

Oruba n — — 


Trinidada (term'd by the Natives Samſiate) is obſervable for be. 
ing a noted Place of Bartery between the Inhabitants of New Spain, 


and thoſe of Peru. And Margarita is much frequented upon the 


Account of Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it derives its Name. The 
reſt are not of any great Moment. | 2 


Y. 10. Bermudas. 


Name.] T HIS little Cluſter of Iſlands (lying above five hun- 

dred Leagues Eaſt of Florida) is term'd by the [talians, 
Bermuda ; by the French, Bermudes; by the Spaniards, Germans 
and Engli/, Bermudas; ſo call'd from one Fohn Bermudas, a Spani- 
ard, who made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are otherwiſe 
term'd the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, an Engliſhman, 
who ſufter'd Shipwreck near to them, Anno 1609. | 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd extraordinary health- 
ful to breathe in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. 
But when over-caſt at any Time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tem- 
pb, attended with frightful Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of 

ightning. So healthful are theſe Iſlands to breathe in, that thein 
Inhabitants (now in Number about four or five Thouſand) are ſel- 
dom viſited with Sickneſs, and generally arrive to a good old Age. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Bermudas is that Part of = m 

ian 


In 


eee 
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Indian Ocean, lying between 113 and 114 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 32 and 33 Degrees of South Latitude. 7 * I 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckon'd very 
rich and fertile, yielding the Labourer two Crops a Year ; and the 
Arable Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould, that it affords neither 
Sand, Flints, Pebbles, nor Stones ſo hard, as are fit to grind Knives. 
But how rich and plentiful ſoever theſe Iſlands have been heretofore, 
they are now upon the declining hand, and grow apace both poor 
and barren. For which is commonly aſſign'd a twofold Reaſon, 
viz. (I.) The Fall of their Cedars, which formerly did ſhelter 
their Fruit from hurtful Winds, whereas now they're continuall 
blaſted. (2.) A certain Worm or Ant, which has lately bred fo 
much among them, as to conſume the greateſt Part of their Corn. 
The Length of the Days and Nights in . is the ſame as in 
the Northmoſt Parts of Florida, they both lying under the ſame Pa- 
rallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Oranges, 
Cochineel, Tobacco, Cedar-Wood, ſome Pearls, and Ambergris in 
conſiderable Quantity, &c. * * 


E 


Rarities. ] Obſervable are theſe Iſſands for nouriſhing no veno- 
mous Creature; none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live 
if brought thither. Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no ways 
poiſonous, and very remarkable for their Webs, having the Reſem- 
blance of Raw Silk, and woven ſo ſtrong, that little Birds are ſome- 
time intangled in them. (2.) If Wells are dug in Bermudas above 
the Surface of the ſurrounding Ocean, the Water is ſweet and freſh ; 
but if lower, then ſalt or brackiſh; and all of them have ſome ſen- 
ſible Flux and Reflux with the Sea. (3.) Upon the Coaſt of theſe 
Iſlands is ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh, term'd the File- 
ic; being ſo call'd from a Part of his Back-bone, which hath the 


exact Reſemblance of a File. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.) Archbiſhepricks, Biſbopricks; Univerſities, 
none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Exgliſb, are much 
the ſame in Manners and Jay of Living with thoſe here in England. 


Language.] What was ſaid· of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in re- 
ſpect of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of 
Language. 

Ee 2 | Govern- 


- * 
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Government.) Theſe Iſlands jy Gags ſubject, and of Right 
belonging to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a 1— G 
vernor appointed and ſent thither by the King of Egland. 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſſed, 
is the Proteſiant, according to the Reformation of the Church of 


F. 11, Terra del Fuogo. 


HIS is a large triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral) 

lying on the South Part of America, and ſeparated from the 
main Continent by the Streights of ellan. It's call'd by. the 
Name of Terra del Fuogo, uſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverer 
thereof did obſerve ſome particular Yolcano's upon it. Our Know- 
ledge of this Iſland and its Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but uncer 
tain; and almoſt every new Adventurer in theſe Parts of the World, 
gives us a new Relation of Things. Whoſoever therefore deſires a 


certain or ſatisfactory Account, muſt defer his Enquiry to the better 
. Diſcovery of Aſter- times. 


And ſo much for America and its Iſlands. 
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APPENDIX 


A brief AccounrT of the European 
Plantations in Aſa, Africa, and Ame- 
rica: As alſo ſome reaſonable Propo- 
{als for the Propagation of the bleſſed - 
GosPEL in all Pagan Countries, 


rica, I have under the Title of Government, tranſiently men- 

tion'd thoſe principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are 
moſtly concern'd in thoſe Countries; but fince a more particulap 
Account of the ſame is defir'd by ſome, I ſhall endeavour to do it in 
theſe fallowing Lines; and then, by way of Concluſion to the whole 
Treatiſe, ſubjoin ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of the 
bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries. To return to the firſt, 


The chief of the European Nations, who have any Footing in 
Aſia, Africa, and America, are theſe following, vis. | 


I N running over the various Diviſions of Afia, 4ftica, and Ame: 


The Enghih, The French, 

The Spaniards, The Dutch, 

The Portugueze, The Danes. 
Of all theſe in Order, 


Ee 3 & 1. To 
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§. 1. To the Eugliſb belong, 


] 


Fort St. George 8 Madraſſipatam] on the Coaſt of Cormand:] 
| Bombay Caſtle and Iſland, * the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. ' 
8 Caracel . 

Trin) Watch x] 
Tink Bat — 


Port Nova ——— 
Fort St. David. 
Cudalor 
CUNMMAMEr? ———— | 
Manyetckpatam —— 
Arzapore 
Pettipoli 
Maſſalipatam — 
Madapollam ———— | 
Viceagaparam 
Bengal — 

Hugly — 

Ballefore = =— 18 
Maul da — - 

Daca —— 

Tutta Natta — 

Ppattana!⸗ü⸗:,.m 

Ara — 

Cambaya — In 
Surat! the Mopu/'s Em 
Amadarad TY * 
Barochpyꝙſ 
Callicutk!⸗˖⸗ 
Garnar = 
e uffarat — 
CamnbaiaaͤkXö! 


Baticullay )On the Coaſt of Malabar, 


Durnoſotonam — 
Tully Cherey 
Beattaer 
Bri gen — ö | 


Dabul i m Decan — 3 


On the Coaſt of Cormandel, 


Wil 
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In Aſia, 
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 (Maſeat — 


w—_ — 
* 


Mocha w—- 
Shahare 


Ki ſen —— 


1 . Falix: 


Durgo ———mm—_ 


Baſſora 


Indrapona 
Fambee 


Bengali 


= Perfia. | 


8 myrna in Natolia— 
Aleppo in Syria 


Achem — — 


* 


88 


Tungucen 


yer Banna 
_ Dickets enmomocms 


ryamong 


\\In the Iſland Sumatra. 


Cudda 


8 — 


880 the Malzy Coaſt? 


Canton 


E moy 


In China. 


Hockfienw ——= 


Siam 


Cambeida 


in the Kingdom of Siam: 


Mindano, in the Iſland Mindano. 
Borneo, in the Iſland Borneo. 

FJ udda, upon 
| Macaſar, in the Iſles Celebes, but now expell'd. 
Bantam, in Java, till expell'd by the Dutch, 1682, 


the Red-Sea. 


Ee 4 
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¶ Tangier on the Coaſt of Bardery, near the Straights, but now 
demoliſh'd, 
The Iſland of St. Helena, Weſt of Febiopia, S. Lat. 16 ; 
Cbarles Fort, upon an Iſland in the River Gambia. 
| Serra de Leon, upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8 . 10. N. I. 
Serbera River. On the Coaſt of Mal. 


1 Drruyn Auerte. 
N 


Feaque Feague 

C. St. Apoll — 

A Trade n in Comore Bay. 
Succunde 


Rio de St. Andro 
= the Ruaqua Coaſt, 


In Africa, 


ET ere of Cabo Corſo, chief of all — 
EY Fredericksburg formerly Da- 
vid, but ſold to the Engl; P On the Galden Coaft. 
Annjham unfortified — 


Annamabou ————— 
Aegau, of no 8 


iz — In the Kingdom of 
N | Lang. 


Neao York — 
PenfilUatiia =—— ———— Particularly * ＋ 


0 New England nd 


« ' Ea — — — 
S New TFerſey * 2 6 e 557 Fæe 353, 0 
S Maryland nt ab 
5 ' Hi irginia — — 


Carolina 
* alſo, they poſſeſs Port Neffon in Hudſon's Bay. 


* 


* 


now 
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New-found-Land in part. 
Jamaica, one of the greater Antilles. 

 [Bermudas, lying Eaſt of Florida. 9 


ew Province, one of the Lucatos. 


Hand, lying South of. New-York. 


Montſerrat — — 
Dominica — —— —— — 


St. Vincent 


obago 2 
Some. Settle- F Surinam . — 7 On the Coaſt of Terra 
ments at Marone — 2 Firma, 


. 2, Te 3 belong, 


Luconiapaẽꝛ] u -—— — — 
6 
S5 M, Wenn co Og ilippip, 
St. Juan — ee 
Panay — — 
* e Trade on the Weſt Coaſt of Africa. | 
V2 The Canary Iſlands, particularly mentioned, 2 334. 
. X1Co. | 
| New Spain, whoſe Parliaments are —— See 
Guatimala 
A conſiderable Part of New Mexico. 
St. Auguſftin's ——— — 
St. Matib eus — wn in Fforida, 
8 ; 90 : Panama. 
8 Terra Firma, whoſe Parliaments are —— —3 1 
J Quilb. 
= Peru, whoſe Parliaments are.. 3572 
* De la Plata. 
Chili. ; 
A great Part of Paraguay. 4 
| Cuba. 
Several Iſlands, particularly thoſe Ui — Se. 
| f: 4 4 „ | Porte: Rico. 


„ in 
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1 


Aa 


$. 3. To the Portugueze belong, 


InAmerica, 


Several Factories in Perſia. 
Afterim . — 
1 D =t Upon the Ganges. 


Chaul, a conſiderable Town 
Go Decan. 


— 


Maſagan, a little Village — 
The Forts & Morro 
of Caranga 

| Elephanta Iſland, near that of Bombay. 
Goa, with her Fortreſſes and { Coran. 

adjacent Iſlands Diwvar. 
Diu Iſland and City, near Guzarat. 
Macaco, upon the Coaſt of China. 
The Fort of Lorentogue, in the Iſland Solor, E. of Flores. 
Much of Timor, one of the Molucca Iſles. 


In Africa, 


Ta An. 


In Ala, 


2 
Pegu — 5 
Tanacerin — In Peninſula Indiæ tui 


Ther ra d e Cambodia — — — N 
8 Golconda 


2 Ara | — 

* Amad aba. 7 

Cambaia — | 1 5 

1 Already mentioned. 
3aroca - 

Panola — — 


- Mazagan, in the Kingdom of Morocco. 
Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in the Country of the Fake. 
Guinea, 
Some Forts on the Coaſt of Z a. 
| | | Angola. 
A great Part of the Coaſts of S Cafres. 


| e Zanguebar. 
The Trade of the E. Country from the C. of Good-hope tothe R. Sca. 
Iſles of Cape Verde. " +> oe 
The Maderas. 
Several Iſlands, wiz. + Thomas Lat. oo. | 
ede I VINCE mewmemne 
; (J. de Ferdinando bu $N.E. of St. Naa 
2 In 


g— 


In Africa, 


175 the Coat of Brafil divided into many Captainſhips. 


Eftero 
8 Towards the Mouth of the River Amazon. 


In America, 


§. 4. To the French belong, 


Bereaux 1 
New Surat : In the MoguPs Empire. 
The Iſland of St. Maria, lying South-Weſt of Goa. 
The Kingdom of Siam. 
Some Forts in J The Iſland of ava. 


In Africa, 


Senega (N. of Cape Verde) the chief French Factory in Africa. 
Senega. 
A Trade upon the River 3 G1. 
Ruſiſque near Cape Verde. 
As alſo at Ez Seftre 
Ardra — — 


In Ala, 


5 ort Dauphin in Madagaſcar. 


In Guinea. 


Montreal — 

The Three Rivers — In Canada. 

Quebec 

Tadonſack, and ſome other Places on the River St. Laurence. 
And great Part of Nowa Scotia. 

Bay Placenſa — 

Bay Blacco zun New-found-Land. 

Fort St. Louis in the Iſland Cayene, lying E. of Guayana. 
Several Forts on the Coaſt of Caribana. 


| L St. Bartholomew, 
fe 8 Santa Crux. 
\ St. Martin. 
5 | Guadalupe. 
Le Defiree. 


Among Maria Galants. 
the Au- Les Saintes. 
tilles Martinico. 
8 St. Ahifia. 
Granada. 

| Domingo in Part. 
as, | Grenadins. 


2 Le Toru. 


9. 5. To 
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In Africa, 


Part I 
$. 5. To the Dutch belong, 


. 
Negapatam — — — . — 0 
Karkall — — the Coaſt of Cormand: 
Fort Gelder * A f 
Pellecate —— — — —— 


Malacca. In 4 
Several J Fe 
Forts in) : . 
| And moſt of the Moluccoes, tho of Right they e and 
long to the Exglißb. deen 
ö | The MoguPs Empire. 
A 
Cormandel. 
- | Siam. 0 
Fed Mota: 
a umatrga. 
| Places in | China. . 
Java. 
Celebes. 
Borneo. 
be Arabia. | 
m 
IN * * 4 
— — near Cape Verde 0 
Many Forts in Congo. n 
Some near the Cape of Good Hope. ne 
St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. T 
| Boutro —— —— -—— m 
| Commendo, formerly Engliſh — d 


Factories )St. George del Miza, Chief of all On the Che 


in Guin 5 
_ "op Maurea, or Fort Naſſan 


In America, 


; Cormantyn, formerly Englifh —— 


Creviceur — — 


hy Wa — 


he City of Coro in the North of Terra Firma, 
Some Forts on the Coaſt of Guayana. 


— 88 1 
Aruba — = Three of the Sotovento Iſlands, ] 
Bon Airy w—_— ——— Y | L 
Saba — —\ Two of the Caribhzes near 8. 
FEuſtachio yy Cruz 


I $. 6. To 


EL di 
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$. 6. To the Danes belong, 


Frankebur —— 
In Hf, Daniburg Re rene On the Coaſt of Cormandel: 


In Africa is Chriftianburg, or St. Franciſco Xavier in Guinea: 
In America is New Denmark, in the North Part thereof. 

Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Afia, Africa, 
and America : And to theſe we might have here added the late Set- 
tlement of the Scots at Darien, had not that unfortunate Colony met 
with repeated diſmal Diſaſters. Now follows the latter Part of the 
Azpendix, eontaining | 


dame reaſonable PROPOSALS for the Propagation of 
the bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries : Eſpecially 


thoſe adjacent to the Engliſh Plantations in North 
America, 


Y what hath been briefly ſaid in the foregoing Treatiſe, gon- 
cerning the State of Religion in all Countries of the World, it 
may ſufficiently appear in general, That the Chriftian Religion is of 
a very {mall Extent, if exactly compar'd with thoſe many and vaſt 
Countries; wholly overſpread with groſs Idolaters, numerous Maho- 
metans, and many others, who either know not, or (at leaſt) own 
not, the bleſſed Meas. But more particularly, this great and fad 
Truth may farther appear by the following Calculation, ingeniouſly 


made by ſome, who dividing the inhabited World into thirty Parts, 
do find, That 


XIX. Blind and groſs IAulaters. 


VI. Fews, Turks, and Saracens. 
II. P of 'em are poſſeſs'd by & Thoſe of the Greek Church. 
35 Church of Rome. 
a. | ( Thoſe of the 2 


Thus Chriſtianity, taken in its largeſt Latitude, bears no greater 
Proportion to the other groſly falſe Religions, than Five to twenty - 
five. This melancholy Conſideration doth force me to hewail that 
woful Neglect of the beſt Part of the Chriſtian Church, for not — 

; g 


* 
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ing ſo diligent as others are, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniq 
Idolatry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yet oye, 
ſhadoweth ſo great a Part of the inhabited World. It's bn as ; 
well known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a Work as this 
would require no inconſiderable Stock of Money (it being now in. 
practicable to make ſolemn Miſſions, or qualify Men for them with 
out confiderable Charges) and yet a ſufficient Fund might be ſo eaſily 
raiſed, that none could reaſonably complain of the Burden, ſhould 
the following Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meet with a due 
Reception. S 


Did every Freeholder of the Three Kingdoms advance only for 
«© one Year the five hundredth Part of his yearly Incomes. Did 
« thoſe Merchants of this great City (who are particularly con. 
« cern'd in our foreign Plantations, and daily employ great Mult. 
t tudes of Pagan Slawes in their Service) allow the two hundredth 
% Part of one Year's Gain: And finally, Did the Clergy of the 
«« three Kingdoms (whoſe Zeal in ſuch a Matter would probably 
* tranſcend others) appropriate to this pious Uſe, One hundreds 
« Part of their yearly Revenues. I fay, Did Prieſt and People 
«+ thus unanimouſly combine toge 1er in carrying on this moſt Chr. 
<< ſtian Deſign, what an eaſy V tter were it, in a ſhort Time, to 
* raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money that the annual Intereſt thereof 
« might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly ſome pious and able Di. 
«« vines into all Quarters of the World ? And fince rational Me- 
1 thods might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught in 
, our own Iſland, a conſiderable Part of the aforeſaid — might 
© be likewiſe employ'd to educate a competent Number of young 
Students of Theology in theſe foreign Languages, which Number 
«« being till continued, would ſerve (as a choice Nurſery) to afford 
«« a conſtant Supply of able Men, who might yearly go abroad, 
sand be ſufficiently qualified at their firſt Arrival, to the 
„great Work for which they were ſent.” 


But fince the latter Part of the foregoing Propo/al (which imports, 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Languages) 
doth ſeem impracticable to ſeveral, by reaſon of the prodigious Mul- 
titude of thoſe Pagan 'Tongues, and their valt Variety of quite dif- 
ferent Diale&s (eſpecially thoſe now in uſe among the unciviliz'd 
Natives of North America) “ Then we may follow the Example of 
„% the ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was to ex- 
tend their own Language with their Conqueſt ; and ſo extinguiſh, 
in Proceſs of Time, the very Diale& of the Conquer'd. Did we 
„this in all Parts of our Weſtern Empire [which might probably 
„be accompliſh'd in a few Generations, by duly — 

f «6 un- 
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« Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and thoſe to 
« endeavour, in the moſt alluring Manner, to inſtruct the younger 
« Sort of the Indians in the Eng/;/ Tongue.) Then in the next or 
« following Age, we might addreſs our ſelves to thoſe blind Gen- 
« giles in our own Language, and ſo inſtilling in them by De- 
« prees the Principles of Chriſtianity, might thereby, in a ſhort 
« Time, bring in many Thouſands of Souls to the Sheep-fold of 
« the Paſtor and Biſhop of our Souls. I think it needleſs to ex- 
preſs how commendable ſuch a Deſign would be in it ſelf ; and how 
defirable the Promotion thereof ſhould be to all who ſtile themſelves 
Chriſtians, of what Party or Profeſſion ſoever they are. AndI' 
humbly ſuppoſe it might be a Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chri- 

ians) more becoming the Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to 
be Abettors of the frequent Jars and Broils of Chri/ftendom. Beſides, 
there's certainly nothing that could prove more beneficial to the publick 
Good of this Nation, and particular Intereſt of the Crown of Eng- 
land; for did moſt (or many) of the Natives underſtand or ſpeak our 
own Language, then might we not thereby more exactly diſcover the 
inland Parts of theſe Countries, and with greater Security improve 
them to the greateſt Advantage ? Might we not thereby make Mul- 
titudes of idle, wandring Indian. voy uſeful to our Engl; Colonies ; 
and then chiefly employ Europeans for the Guard and Safety of the 
Country. Yea, did many of the Natives but tolerably underſtand 
and ſpeak the Engl; Tongue, then might we not (in all human Ap- 
pearance) civilize them entirely in a ſhort Time, and ſo add man 
Thouſands of new Exglifs Subjects to the Erg/;h Empire? All which 
are morally impoſſible now to be done, ſince the numerous Dialects 
of their barbarous Fargon, together with their own Barbarity, are 
as ſo many Bars againſt ſuch Undertakings. 


— 
2 


EEDFEEER 6 


Great Sirs, 
Pardon theſe PRoPOsALSs here offer'd to the ſerious Conſideration 
of thoſe whom they chiefly concern ; and give me Leave to declare 
unto you, how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the 
Good of his Church, and Honour of our Nation; did we ſincerel 
endeavour to Extend the Limits of our Saviour's Kingdom with thols 
of our new Dominions ; and to ſpread the true Reform'd Religion, 
as far as the Eng/if Sails have done for Traffick. With what 
Anxiety of Mind, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the re- 
moteſt Countries of the World? And all to heap up a little whe and 
Jello Earth, or to purchaſe ſome 1 (calld Precious by Man) 
which [abſtracting human Fancy] do differ nothing from common 
Pebble- Stones; and yet what a ſupine Neglect doth attend us, in do- 
ing that which would bring more Honour to our holy Religion, 
and prove at laſt more profitable to cur ſelves than the * 
n 
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Opportunities (now in our Hands) for the ſingular Glory of our great 
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ſeſion. of all the Treaſures in the Univerſe! What a lament 
Thing it is, that thoſe very Indians, who border upon the Fx 
Pale (not to mention ſome thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in ou 
Service) ſhould till continue in moſt wretched Ignorance, and in. 
ſtead df knowing and worſhipping the True God, ſhould as yet reve. 
rence not only Stocks and Stones, but alſo adore the Devil himſelf) 
Chriſtians ! Shall we covet and thirſt after their Talents of Gold. 
and yet keep hid in a Napkin that Talent intruſted to us? Shall we 
edily bereave them of their precious Pearls, and not declare unto 
m the Knowledge of the Pearl of Price? No! Nol Let us not 
act as others havedone, in making Gol our God, and Gain the ſole 
Deſign of our Trading. But let us effectually improve thoſe choice 


God, and of Fe/ſus Chrift our bleſſed Redeemer. And let our Pla- 
ters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather a ſupplanting 
than planting a new Colony; and that it's far more honourable to 
overcome Paganiſm in one, than to deſtroy a thouſand Pagan. 
Each Convert is a Congueſt, 
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SUPPLEMENT IT 
* = "= 
_ Gordon's Grammar. 
1 BEING 


A TABLE of the Situation, Latitude, and 
Longitude of the moſt material Places in the World, 
but more particularly adapted to the preceding Geo- 


graphical Grammar. 


— 1 


The Uſe of the following Tas L E. 


In the firſt Column are the Names of the Places in an Alphabetical Or- 
der as in common Dictionaries, and theſe Names are always followed 
by one or two more in the ſame Line. Where there is but one Name 
follows that of the Place, it fignifies the Kingdom or Part of the 
World in which it is fituate ; as Delft, Holland, fignifies that Delft 
is in Holland: But where there are two Names, the firſt is the Pro- 
wvince or Divifion, and the ſecond the Kingdom or Part of the World; 
as Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, imports that Embden #5 in 
Weſtphalia, which is a Province of Germany : And ſo in others. 


A. | Latitude | Longitude” 
Bbeville, Picardy, France 50 NI 2 24E 
— "A Abo, Finland, Sweden 60 20 N24 57 E 
5 Achin, Sumatra, Eaſt-Indies 4 40 N93 156 E 
LA equi, Montferrat, Italy 44 13 N10 22 E 
Adrianople, Turkey, Europe 43 33 N27 24 E 
gen, Guienna, France | 44 13 NI o 36E : 
Agra, a Capital in the Mogul's Empire 29 N79 24 E 
Agria, Hungary 8 2NIIS OE 
WH ichiiat, Franconia, Germany 48 46 N10 60 E 
A | F f Aix 


* 
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Alexandria, Egypt, 


Albert, Gaſcony, France 
Alby, Languedoc, Flanke 
Alba Regalis; Hungary y 
Alcala, New Caſtile, Spain 
Alcantara Extremadura, Spain 
Alcaran, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Alencon, Normandy, France 
Aleppo, Syria, Aſia | 
Africa 


Alexandretta, Syria, Aſia 
Algiers, Barbary, Africa 
Alicant, Valencia, Spain 
Almeria, Granada, Spain 
Amand, Bourbon, France 
Amberg, Bavaria, Germany 
Ambrun, /ee Embrun 
Amiens, Picardy, France 
Amſterdam, Holland 
Ancona, Italy 

Angers, Orleans, France 
Angoleſme, Orleans, France 
Angiera, Milan, Italy 
Annacy, Savoy, Italy 
Antibe, Provence, France . 
Antwerp, Brabant 
Antequera, Granada, Spain 
Aouſte, Piedmont, Italy 
Apenzel, Switzerland 
Appenrade, Sleſwick, Denmark 
Apte, Provence, France 
Aquila, Naples, Italy 
Aranda, Old Caſtile, Spain 
Archangel, Ruſſia 

Andres, Picardy, France 
Arhuſen, Jutland, Denmark 
Arica, Peru, South-America 
Arles, Provence, France 
Armentiers, Flanders 
Aſperoſa, Romania, Turkey | 
Aſtracan, near the Caſpian Sea, Moſco 
Aſti, Piedmont, Italy 
Aſtorgos, Leon, Spain 
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Athens, Greece 

Avignon, Provence, France 
Aus arg. Suabia, Germany 
Autun, Burgundy, France 
Aux, Gaſcony, France 


Axiopoli, Bulgaria, Turkey 
B 


Babylon, Chaldea 

Badajor, Extremadura, Spain 
Baden, Suabia, "x 
Bagdal, Meſopotamia, A 
Nia, Boſnia, Turkey 
Bahus, Norway 

Balaguer, Catalonia, Spain 
Balbaſtro, Arragon, Spain 


Baldivia, Chili, South-America 
Bamberg, Franconia, Germany 


Barbadoes, Weſt - Indies 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain 
Barn, Naples, Italy 
Barletta, N aples, Italy 
Barleduc, Champagne, France 
Baſil, Switzerland 
Batavia Java, Eaſt-Indies 
Bayonne, Gaſcony, France 
Beauvais, France 
Beaufort, Anjou, France 
Beaujeau, Lionois, France 
Belvedre, Naples, Italy 
Belgrade, Servia 
Benevente, Spain 
Bene ventum, Naples, Italy 
Bengal, India 
Bergamo, Italy 
E Norway 
Berlin, 
Bern, Switzerland 
Bergamo, Italy 
Beſancon, Burgundy, France 
Bielsk, Poland 
— Ruſſia 

ilboa, Biſcay, Spain 
Bilogrod, Budziack, Turkey 


Upper- Saxony, Germany 


A TABL E. 


Ff 2 


* 
37 25 N 23 qo E 
43 15N| 4 40 R ; 
47 N10 45 E 
46 38 N 4 25 E 
43 50 NI 15E 
44 30 N 25 30 R 
34 30 N48 35 E 
38 40 N 6 oE 
48 38 NIC 8 OE 
33 N45 30 E 
44 25 N [Is 30 E 
58 14N| 13 4 
41 30 NI o 16 E 
41 46 NI O 14 W 
40 08 78 oW 
49 35 N II fo E 
13 10 N 59 48 W 
41 lo NI 2 OE 
41 7NI 17 30 E 

1 20N|17 oE 
43 44N] 4 5E 

34N| 8 4E 
6 30S 106 30 E 
43 30 N 1 10 
49 20 N 1 30 E 
47 20 NI O 50 E 
45 50 N 4355 
39 35 N16 24 E 
45 oN{|18 28 E 
41 55N{| 5 10 W 
41 13 N 15 34 E 
21 2. os 

48N| 9 48 
& 0 N 5 25 E 
52 10 N 13 30 K | 
47 N 745E 
45 4 N 945E: | 
47 iN 6 15 E x 
52 50 N 24 15E 
55 36 N 33 15 K 
43 10 N 3 OE n 
47 15 N | 30 20 E * 
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Biorneburgh, Finland, Sweden 
Blois, Orleanois, => 
Bol , or Boulogne, y 
BS Picardy 12 
Bonn, Lower - Rhine, Germany 
Borkholm, Oeland, Sweden 
Boſleduc, Brabant, Flanders 
Boſton, New-England 
Bourdeaux, Guienna, France 
Boulogne, Modena, Italy 

, Orleanois, France 
Braga, Portu 
Brandenburgh, Upper-Saxony, Germany 
Breſt, Bretagne, France 
Breda, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Bremen, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Breſcia, Venice, Italy 
Breſlaw, Bohemia, Germany 
Brieux, Bretagne, France 
Briancon, Dauphine, France 
Briſtol, England 
Brill, Holland 
Brindiſi, Naples, Italy 
Brixen, Auſtria, Germany 
Brunſwick, Germany 
Bruges, Flanders 
Bruſſels, Flanders 
Brugencia, Genoa, Italy 
Buda, Lower-Hungary 
Budiſſen, Luſatia, Germany 


C 

Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain 
Caen, Normandy, France 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Mediterranean 
Cahors, Guienna, France 
Cairo, Egypt, Africa 
Calais, France 
Calmar, Sweden 

Calahorra, Old-Caſtile, Spain 
Calecute, Eaſt-Indies 
Cambray, France 

Caman, Pomerania, Germany 


Candia, in Candia-Iſland 
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Canterbury, Kent 2 
Candea, Ceylon, Eaſt-Indies 
Cape of Good-Hope 
Capra, Naples, Italy 
Cartagena, Murcia, Spain 
Carthage, Barbary, Africa 
Caſal, ilan, 1 * 
Caſtillen, Guienne, France 
Caſchaw, Hungary 
Catanea, Sicily 
Cattaro, Dalmatia | 
Caudebeck, Normandy, France 
Ceva, Piedmont, Italy 
Ceuta, Africa 
Chalons, Champagne, France 
Chambery, Savoy, Italy 
Chimera, Epirus, Turkey 
Chriſtianſtad, Gothland, Sweden 
Clauſenburgh, Tranſilvania 
Clermont, Lionois, France 
Cleves, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Coblentz, Lower-Rhine, Germ. 
Cochin, Malabar, Aſia 
Cochin-China, Eaſt-Indies, Aſia 
Coimbra, Biera, Portugal 
Cologne, Germany 
Compoſtella, Gallicia, Spain 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany 
Conſtantinople, Romania, Turkey 
Conza, Naples, Italy 
Conteſſa, Macedonia, Turkey 
Copenhagen, Zeland, Denmark 
Cork, Ireland 
Coria, Extremadura, Spain 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey 
Coſmopoli, on the Iſland Elba, Italy 
Coſenza, Naples, Italy 
Coſſana, Naples, Italy 
Coutance, Normandy, France 
Cracow, Poland 
Cremona, Milan, Italy 
Cuſco, Peru, South-America 
Cyprus-Iſland, Levant 
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422 A TABLE. 
| Latitude 
D 8 
Dantzick, Poland 54 2; N 
Dardanells, Turkey 40 N 
Darmſtat, 3 Germany 49 30 N 
Delft, Hollan 52 10 N 
Derbent, near the Caſpian Sea 42 oN 
Deventer, United -Provinces | 51 56N 
Deux-Ponts, Upper Rhine, German 49 10 N 
Die, Dauphine, France 44 45 N 
Dijon, —_—_— rance 47 15 
Dole, Bo , France 6 80 
Dort, 9 Holland n 3 N 
Doway, Flanders 50 12 N 
Dreſden, Saxony, Germany 51 6N 
Drontheim, Norway 63 ON 
Dublin, Ireland 54 50 N 
Dunkirk, France 1 
Durazzo, Albania, Turkey 40 40 N 
Duſsledorp, Weſtphalia, Germany 51 oN 
E 
Edinburgh, Scotland 55 56N 
Elbing, Poland 54 20N 
Ellenera, Extremadura, Spain 37 45N 
Elfinborg, Schonen, Sweden 56 ON 
Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany 53 10N 
Embrun, Upper-Dauphine, France 44 30 N 
Enchuyſen, Holland 52 50 N 
Epheſus, Natolia, Aſia 37 50 N 
Erfort, Saxony, Germany 50 40 N 
Eſſeck, Sclavonia 45 35 N 
Eſtella, Naverre, Spain 42 15 N 
Evora, Portugal 38 10 N 
Eureux, Normandy, France 48 55 
Eyſenach, Saxony, Germany | 50 40 N 
| | 
F. 
Ferrara, Italy 144 45N 
Feurs, Lionots, France 45 24N 
Fermo, Tuſcany, Italy 43 10 
Fez, Barbary, Africa 33 15 N 
Finale, Genoa, Italy 44 10 
St. Florence, Tuſcany, Italy 43 40 N 
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Fontarabia, Biſcay, Spain 
Frankfort on the Oder, Germany 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany 
Freiſingen, Bavaria, Germany 
Freiberg, Suabia, Germany 
Frejuls, Provence, France 
Furneſs, Flanders 

Furſtenburg, Suabia, Germany 


G 
Gallipoli, Romania, Turkey 
Gelders, Gelderland 
Geneva, Savoy, Italy 
Genoa, Italy 
Ghent, Flanders 
Gibraltar, Andaluzia, Spain 
Girona, Catalonia, Spain 
Giſors, Normandy, France 
Glaſcow, Scotland 
Glatz, Bohemia, Germany 
Gneſna, Poland 
Goa, Eaſt-Indies 
Gombroon, Peſian Gulf 
Gottenburg, Sweden 
Gran, Hun 
Granada, Granada, Spain 
Gratz, Auſtria, Germany 
Graveling, Flanders 
Grenoble, Dauphine, France 
Grodno, Lithuania, Poland 
Groeningen, Holland 


Guadalaxara, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Gyulla, Hungary 
H 

Hague, Holland 
Hall, Suabia, Germany 
Hamburg, Denmark 
Hanaw, Voper-Rhine, Germany 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany 
Harlem, Holland | 
Heidelberg, Lower-Rhine, Germany 
Helmſtat, Saxony, Germany 

Fr 4 


Guadix or Gaudix, Granada, Spain 
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Hermanſtat, Tranfilvania 
Hildeſheim, 9 Germany 
Hoen-Zolern, Suabia, Germany 
Hueſca, Saragoſa, Spain 

Hulſt, Flanders 


aca, Arragon, Spain 
* Granada, Spain 


Jaicza, Boſnia, Turkey 

James-Town, Virginia, North-America 
Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, Afia 

Ingolſtat, Bavaria, Germany 

Inſpruck, Auſtria, Germany 

Iſpahan, Antient Parthia, Perſia 

1 , Ingria, Moſcovy 
Judenbergh, Auſtria, Germany — 
Juliers, Weſtphalia, Germany 

Jurea, Piedmont, Italy 


K 
Kaffa, Crim-Tartary, Turkey 
Kaminiack, Podolia, Poland 
Kaniſcha, Hungary 
Kargapol, Ruſſia 
Kexholm, Finland, Sweden 
Kimi, Lapland, Sweden 
Kiow, UKkrain, Poland 
Koningsburgh, Pruſſia, Poland 
Konizeck or Konicz, Poland 


L 
Langrez, Champagne, France 
Lanciano, Naples, Italy 
Lancicio, Poland 
Landſpergh, Poland 
Landau, Suabia, Germany 
Laodicea, Natolia, Aſia 
Laon, Laonoiſe, France 
Lariſſa, Theſſaly, Turkey in Europe 
Larta, Epirus, Greece (now Turkey) 
Lauback, Auſtria, Germany 
Lawenbergh, Saxony, Germany 
Legarn or Leghorn, Tuſcany, Italy 
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Lemburgh, Poland 
Leon, Aſturia, Spain 


Lerida, Catalonia, Spain * 
Lewardin, Weſt-Frieſland, Holland 
Leyden, Holland 

Leypſick, Germany 

Liege, Spaniſh-Provinces 

Lima, Peru, South-America 
Limoges, Guienne, France 
Limburgh, Spain 

Lingen, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Lintz, Auſtria, Germany 

Lip or Lippa, Tranfilvania 

Lille, Flanders | 
Lisbon, Portugal 

Livorn, ſee Leghorn 

Lodi, Milan, Italy 

Logronna, Old-Caſtile, Spain 
Lombes, Gaſcony, France | 
LONDON, gs, wal of England 
Loretto, Tuſcany, Italy 

Louvain, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Lubeck, Holſtein, Denmark 
Lublin, Poland 

Lucca, Tuſcany, Italy 

Lucern, Switzerland 

Lugo, Gallicia, Spai 
Lunden, Go , Sweden 
Luxemburgh, Saxony, Germany 
Luxemburgh, France 

Lions, Lionois, France 


| M 
Madagaſcar, Africa 
Madrid, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Maeſtricht, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Magdeburgh, Saxony, Germany 
Majorca, in the Mediterranean 
vt, Maloes, Bretagne, France 
Malaga, Granada, Spain 
Malta, near Sicily, Mediterranean 
Malacca, in the Eaſt-Indies 
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illes, Provence, France 

Maſa or Maſſa, Tuſcany, Italy 
Meaux, Ifle of France 

Mechlin or Malines, Spaniſh Provinces 
Medina-Sidonia, Andaluzia, Spain 
Meiſſen, Upper-Saxony, Germany 
Mentz or Mayence, Germany 
Merida-Extremadura, Spain 
Meſſina, Sicily 

Metz, Lorrain, Germany 

Mexico, North-America 

St. Michael, /ee Archangel 
Midnick, Samogitia, Poland 
Milan, Italy 

Minski, Lithuania, Poland 
Minorca-Iſland, Mediterranean 
Mirando, Portugal 

Mittau, Courland 

Modena, Italy 

Montpelior, Languedoc, France 
Mons, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Monſtiers, Savoy, Italy 

Monaco, Genoa, Italy 
Mondonedo, Gallicia, Spain 
Morlaix, Bretagne, France 
Moſcow, Capital of Moſcovy 
Moulins, Lionois, France 

Mouſol, near Old Nineveh 
Mulhauſen, Saxony, Germany 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Munchen or Munick, Bavaria, Germany 
Murcia, Spain 


Namur, Flanders 

Nancy, Lorrain, France 
Nantz, Bretagne, France 
Nankin or Nanguin, China 
Naples, Italy 
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Latitude 
Napoli di Romania 37 30 N 
Narva, Livonia, Sweden 58 55 N 
Narbonne, Languedoc, France 42 50 
Naſſaw, Upper-Rhine, Germany 50 © 
Nevers, Orleanois, France 46 50 N 
Newbury, Suabia, Germany 48 10N 
Newhauſel, Han =. = 148 15 N 
—_— Tra 47 3oN 
Nice or Nizza, Piedmont, Italy 43 40 N 
—— 0 Bulgaria, Turkey 45 10 N 
, France 43 30 
Nils Servia, Turkey 43 32 
Norwich, 52 45 
amr of othland, Sweden $8 20 N 
Nottebu ngria, Sweden 60 ON 
— — Weliki, Ruſſia 58 10 N 
Nuremburg, Franconia, Germany 49 oN 
0 
Ocrida, Albania, Turkey 40 18 N 
Oleron, Gaſcony, France 43 oN 
Olmutz, Bohemia, Germany 49 32 N 
St. Omer's, France 50 50 N 
Onſpack or Anſpack, Franconia, Germany 48 50 N 
Orange, Provence, France 10 N 
Oran, Barbary, Africa 35 30 N 
Orbitello, Tuſcany, Italy 42 15 N 
Oreſca, ſee N 
Orenſe, Gallicia, Spain 42 10 N 
Oriheda, Murcia, Spain 37 28 N 
Orleance, Orleanois, France 147 46 N 
Orvieto, Papacy, Italy 42 27 N 
Oſnaburg, eſtphalia, Germany 52 10N 
Otranto, Naptes, Italy an 40 52N 
Oudenard, Flanders 50 46N 
143 10N 
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Pau, Gaſcony, France 

S. Paul de Tricaſter, France 

Pavia, Milan, Italy 

pa China = , 
erpignan, Catalonia, Spain 

Pergamos, Natolia, Aſia 

Perugia, Italy 


Peſt, on the Danube over againſt Buda 


Peter-Waradin, Sclavonia 
Petersburgh, Ruſſia 
Philipopoli, Romania, Turkey 
Philadelphia, Natolia, Aſia 
Pignerol, Upper Dauphine, France 
Piombino, Tuſcany, Italy 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy 

Placentia, Parma, Italy 
Placenza, Biſcay, Spain 
Plazentia, Extremadura, Spain 
Pleskow, Ruſſia 

Ploczko, Poland 

Poitiers, Orleanois, France 
Policaſtro, Naples, Italy 
Porto or Oporto, Portugal 
Port-Royal, Jamaica 

Poſega, Sclavonia 

Prague, Bohemia, Germany 
Presburgh, Hungary 


Quebeck, Canada 
St. Quintin, Picardy, France 


R 
Raab or Rab, Bavaria, Germany 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Rausbon, Bavaria, Germany 
Ravenna, Italy | 
Regio, Calabria, Italy] 
Rennes, Bretagne, France 
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Rethel, Champagne, France 
Rheims, Champagne, France 
Rhodes-Iſland, Archipelago 
Riga, Livonia 
Rochel, Orleanois, France 

Rodes or Rodez, Guienne, France 
Roſes, Catalonia, Spain 

Roſienne, Poland 

Roſanno, Naples, Italy 
Rotterdam, Holland 


Roven or Roan, Normandy, France | 


S 
Saintes, Guienne, France 
Saltsburgh, Bavaria, Germany 
Salamancha, Leon, Spain 
Salonichi, Theſſalonica, Turkey 
Saluces, Piedmont, Italy 
Salerno, Naples, Italy 
Sallee, A. 
Samarcand, 1 artary 
Sandomir, Poland 
— Aſturia, Spain 
Saragoſa, Arragon, Spai 
Sande, Behn, Turkey | 
Sardis, Natolia, Aſia 
Savona, Genoa, Italy 
Scanderoon, ſee Alexandretta 


Schafthauſen, Switzerland, Germany 
Scopia, Servia, Turkey 


Sculari, Albania, Turkey 
Sebenico, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Segedin, Hun 

2 Old-Caltile, Spain 
Sens, Champagne, France 
Setines, ſee Athens 

Seville, Andalucia, Spain 
Severin, Naples, Italy 


Siam, Eaft-Indies 


Siena, Tuſcany, Italy 
Sigel, Hun | 
Siliſtria, Bulgaria, Turke 
Siradia, Poland- . 
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Smyrna, Natolia, Aka 
Soczaw, Moldavia, Turkey 
Soiſſons, France 
Sophia, Bulgaria, Turkey 
* Soraw, Bohemia, Germany 
Spalatra, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Spires, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Spoletto, Italy 
Stetin, Pomerania, Germany 
Stives, Achaia, Turkey 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Strasburg, Upper-Rhine, Germ. 
Stugart, Suabia, Germany 
Sultzback, Bavaria, Germany 
Syracuſe, Sicily 


T 
Tangier, Barbary, Africa 
Targoviſco, Turkey 
Tarante, Naples, Italy 
Tarragon, Catalonia, Spain 
Tavaſtus, Sweden 
Tavira, Algarve, Portugal 
Temeſware, Hungary . 
Tervel, Arragon, Spain 
Tetuan, Fez, Africa 
Thebes, /ee Stives 
Tholouſe or Tolouſe, Languedoc, France 
Fhorn, Poland 
Thyatira, Natolia, Aſia 
Tirol, Auſtria, Germany 
Tokay, Hungary 
Toledo, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Tortoſa, Catalonia, Spain 
Torneo or Torno, Lapland 
Tours, Orleanois, France 
Toulon, Provence, France 
Tournay, Flanders 
Trent, Auſtria, Germany 
Trevigno, Italy 
Treves or Triers, Lower-Rhine, Germany 
A | 
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Tripoli, Barbary, Africa 


Troppo or Troppaw, Bohemia, VF > 


Troyes, Cham „France 

Tudela, N 13 
Tunis, Barbary, Africa 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy 
Tuy, Gallicia, Spain 

V 

Valence, Dauphine, France 
Valencia, Valencia, Spain 


Valladolid, Old- Caſtile, Spain 


Vallona, Albany, Turkey 
Vannes, Bretagne, France 


Vaudemont, Lorrain, Germany 


Udine, Venice, Italy 
Vendoſme, Orleanois, France 
Vence, Provence, France 
Venloe, Gelderland 
Venice, Italy 

Verdun, Lorrain, Germany 
Vercelli, Piedmont, Italy 
Verona, Venice, Italy 

Vic, Lionois, France 
Vicenza, Venice, Italy 
Viddin, Walachia, Turkey 
Vienna, Auſtria, Germany 
Vienne, Dauphine, France 
V italio, Macedonia, Turkey 
Vitoria, Biſcay, Spain 
Viterbo, Papacy, Italy 
Ulm, Suabia, Germany 
Upſal, Sweden 

Urbino, Italy 

Uſcopia, Servia, Turkey 
Utretcht, Holland 


W 
Warſaw, Poland 
Waradin, ſee Peter-Waradin 
Warhuys, Norway 
Waterford, Ireland 
Weimer, Saxony, Germany 
Weſel, Weſtphalia, Germany 
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Weyſen Tranflvanis, Turkey | 
Wes Find, Denmark 242 
Wiborg, Finland, Sweden . 
Wizhitz, Croatia, Turkey 

Wisbuy, Gotland, Sweden 


Wittenbergh, Saxony; Germany 


5 Wolfenbuttel, B wick, Germany 
Wormes, Germany 
Wong or Wirwburg, Fragcon. Germ. 


